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If I could have met the wishes of my friends i* 
any other way than by. the publication of these 
Letters, they had never seen the light But 
after many attempts and long delay, I found 
it impracticable, and, therefore, with much 
hesitation and reluctance, I committed them 
to the press. My intention at first was mere- 
ly toprint, not to publish them, hoping thus to es- 
cape the charge of obstinacy from my friends, 
and that of presumption from the public; but 
I soon perceived that the plan of private cir- 
culation would only involve me in innumerable 
difficulties, and I at length found myself com- 
pelled to publish. Thus I am unintentionally 
and unexpectedly placed in a new character, 
that of a tourist, before the tribunal of the 
public, a character in which I was never ad- 
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LETTER L 

Dieppe* 



My dear 



We landed at this place this afternoon 
about three o'clock, in excellent health and spirits, 
after a remarkably fine passage across the channel. 
We sailed from Brighton at one in the morning, 
bat the work of embarkation commenced at eleven 
the previous night — and an unpleasant and trouble* 
some work it was. As there is no quay at Brighton, 
the packets cannot get within a considerable distance 
of the shore. First then we had to scramble through 
the breakers into a small boat, which conveyed us 
to a pinnace that lay a few yards from the land, which 
was gradually filled by successive boatloads, till with 
between forty and fifty on board we set sail for the 
packet* The wind and tide were both unhappily 
against us — and after vain attempts to stem them 
during more' than an hour and a half, all hope of 
reaching the vessel that night was nearly abandoned, 
when the captain, who was with us, suggested the 
idea of getting a rope from the packet to our vessel, 
so that the people on board the packet might drag 
us to them. He accordingly jumped into the smaller 
boat, with which they were vainly endeavouring to 
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tow us along, proceeded to the vessel—quickly 
returned with the rope, and we were soon all safe on 
board. The process of embarkation must have 
occupied nearly two hours* — The rolling of the 
sea — the crowd on board the pinnace— the fretfulness 
of some— the sickness of others— the drunkenness of 
a few— together with the darkness of the night, con- 
tributed to render it a truly dismal scene— and no 
very auspicious commencement to our tour, in the 
glowing anticipations of which, these little difficulties 
bad been overlooked* 

Behold us then safely onboard— the carriage hoist* 
ed on deck — the ladies lodged in their births — Sir 
S — wrapped in a blanket on the floor of the cabin—r- 
and I amidst a motley multitude of various ranks and 
ages, lying along upon some trunks, with a pillow 
not of the softest materials for my head, and you will 
have a tolerably correct idea of the posture of our 
affairs when we set sail for the port of Dieppe* It 
was but little that I slept — I rose and hastened upon 
deck* It was a fine star-light morning* I leaned 
over the side of the vessel — and where should my 
thoughts at such a moment linger but amid those dear 
domestic scenes which I had left behind* Presently 
the moon arose, and quickly after the dawn appeared. 
The objects Were then extremely grand* The vast 
expanse of the ocean around us, and the bold 
promontory of Beachy Head behind — while the full 
sails, at though inspired with the spirit that animated 
the crew, stretched their canvass to the wind, im- 
patient for the port. 
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It was long before the ladies arose— and when 
they did rise and come on deck, we were within 
sight of the coast of France. What sensations and 
reflections were awakened in my mind by the first 
view of the cliffs as they stretched along the horizon, 
I shall not attempt to describe. To record them 
would only be to repeat what multitudes have said 
before me — you may well suppose they were pow- 
erful and affecting. The land I had so ardently 
desired to see — the people with whom I had longed 
to mingle — the habits and the manners I had often 
contemplated at a distance, were now before me.— 
The scenes and transactions of twenty years ot 
bloodshed — the bitterness of national animosity che- 
rished through so long a period — the awfully interest* 
ing posture which the afiairs of that country had in 
our own time assumed — and all the wounds, and 
concussions, and fearful struggles, by which she hid 
been harassed and tormented, from the night when 
anarchy sat enthroned amid the horrors of the Abbaye, 
to the triumphs of death upon the plains of Waterloo, 
all rushed upon my mind — and never was an hour 
passed with greater impatience than that which we 
were compelled to spend before the harbour of 
Dieppe, till the rising of the tide should yield suf- 
ficient water for our crossing the bar and entering 
the port. 

On entering within the pier, the first objects that 
arrested our attention were the women, of whom 
there were an abundance on the quay, and to whose 
officious and prompt assistance in towing the vessel 
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op the harbour we were not a little indebted. Their 
dress — their language — their manners — their whole 
appearance, was quite new, and we felt in a moment 
that we were in a foreign land. It is scarcely con- 
ceivable that so few miles and hours should make so 
vast a difference in one's feelings, and completely 
excite all that can be conveyed by the worAforeignet 
in one's bosom. It was not a little strange to hear 
a language which we had been accustomed to as- 
sociate with every idea of polish and of elegance, 
chattered with amazing volubility by the motley groupe 
collected on the quay to witness our arrival. There 
were many military men amongst the crowd, or 
sauntering, with their arms behind them, up and 
down the pier. Their appearance, I must confess, 
did not excite a very favourable impression in my 
mind of the French military character or costumei 
Their dress was extremely mean and slovenly — and 
corresponded most unhappily with the expres* 
sion of the countenance, in which one looked 
in vain for that bold and manly air — that dig- 
nified and noble independence, which are the 
usual indications of bravery, and generally associated 
with the profession of a soldier. Many were clad in 
brown greatcoats, certainly not the better for wear, 
white an immense cocked hat, without a feather, and 
a belt and a sword, were the only indications of the 
soldier they could boast. Are these, thought I, the \ 
men that have made jnonarchs tremble on their \ 
thrones, and kept the world in awe — were they such ? 
men as these that bore the eagles of Napoleon tot 
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the gates of Vienna, and reaped the laurels of France 

on the fields of Austerlitz and Marengo ? 

We soon discovered that we were in a Catholic 
country, for on the pier is an immense crucifix, on 
which die image of the Saviour is extended, carved 
in wood, as large as life, with the Virgin Mary weeping 
at his feet. At this image our pilot, a hardy, muscular 
old man,. whose robust figure and weather-beaten 
countenance would form a fine subject for the pencil, 
crossed himself as he stood at the helm, and the 
vessel passed along. On reaching the place of landing, 
an officer of police came onboard, and took our pass- 
ports to be examined at the office established for that 
purpose. We were then allowed to disembark and 
take possession of our present quarters, at the Hotel 
de Londres. 

Adieu. Your's, &c. T. R. 
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LETTER II. 

Dieppe. 



Mv DEAR- 



We spent the evening in walking about 
the place — and, notwithstanding the contemptuous 
terms in which some travellers have spoken of 
Dieppe, I must say that it is, upon the whole, a fine 
town. It surrounds a spacious harbour, formed by 
an opening in the cliff, through which the tide passes, 
rising at high water into no mean expanse, though 
at other seasons it leaves (he harbour almost en- 
tirely dry. The houses are built in part of brick 
and flint, and have a black and gloomy appearance. 
The streets are narrow, but the buildings are gene- 
rally good. There is an air of humble magnificence 
about them — they look as though they had copied 
nobler models, and had seen days of greater splen- 
dour. 

The entrance to our Inn gave us no very pleasing 
idea of the cleanliness or comfort of a French Hotel. 
We were conducted through the kitchen, amidst 
chamber-maids and cooks, up a broad staircase of 
red tile strewed with sand, into a large apartment, 
in which it is hard to say, whether the attempt at 
elegance, or the reality of meanness, was most ap- 
parent. The paper with which the walls were hung 
tad been magnificent in its time— but was evidently 
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much the worse for wear. The chairs were ex* 
tremely mean, with rush bottoms— the side-boards 
had once been elegant, but their gilding was gone- 
while the richness of their carving only served, in 
their present state of neglect and decay, to render 
their appearance more wretched and forlorn. 

Dieppe is famous for its carvings in ivory and 
bone, and the principal, I might almost say the only 
purpose to which the art is here applied, is the 
making of crucifixes, and virgins, for the churches 
and private oratories of the devout Catholics. These 
articles are to be had in great profusion and very 
cheap. Lots of crucifixes are to be seen cut in boot 
aSout the size of your little finger, and strung toge- 
ther like bunches of keys. I bought three of these 
for a franc, and a Virgin Mary with the infant Jesus 
in her arms, stuck in a little box, and a larger cruci* 
fix, for a franc each. We visited the church of St. 
Jacques, the principal ecclesiastical edifice in 
Dieppe. It is a noble structure, and being the first 
Catholic church I had seen in a Catholic country, I 
was not a little interested and affected by die va« 
rious objects that arrested my attention. The church 
is surrounded by little chapels or confessionals, each 
of which has its altar, its crucifix, and its picture. 
The paintings are various, both as it regards their 
subject and the merit of their execution ; the greater 
part of them referring, I suppose, to some actions 
in the life of the. saint to whom the chapel is conse- 
crated, I was much amused with one of them. It 
represents the miraculous draught of fishes— but the 
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. fish are all mackerel. Now this is a fish for which 
Dieppe is justly celebrated — we had some of them 
at dinner, the finest I ever saw — so that while the 
painting itself was devised in honour of Christ, the 
choice of the fish was probably intended by the artist 
as a compliment to his employers. By the high al- 
tar are some precious relics preserved with the 
greatest care. The bones of St. Fabian, and St. 
Valentine, and of some other Saint, of whom I know 
as little as 6f these. Their bones, I suppose, have 
the power of working miracles, like the blood of St. 
Januarius at Rome. Here we also saw a Virgin 
Mary as large as life, with the infant Saviour in her 
arms, and. adorned with a new muslin petticoat trim- 
med with lace. With these things, however, we 
were soon wearied, and we left the church, thanking 
that God who had cast our lot in another land, and 
taught us better things. 

From the church we proceeded to the Boulevards, 
which are extremely mean, and uninteresting, as a 
public walk, and had a most forsaken and deplorable 
appearance. From thence we were shown the dock 
which Buonaparte had begun, for the improvement of 
this port. It was designed to receive vessels of 500 
tons burden, and would certainly have added greatly 
to the commercial importance of Dieppe. The work 
however, has been suspended since his overthrow. 
At night the streets and the quays presented a 
most lively and imposing scene. They were thronged 
with people — all in motion— while the long windows 
of the houses, with their folding-doors of glass, for 
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the most part thrqjrn open, and affording a view of 
the interior of their several apartments, poured on 
the moving and variegated gronpes below a flood of 
light, that gave the whole town the gay and brilliant 
air of a ftte or carnival. 

Your's, &c. 
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LETTER III. 

Rouen* 



My dear 



We left Dieppe this morning, and reached 
Rouen, 42 miles, about 3 P. M. Before leaving 
Dieppe we took another ramble round the town. It 
was market day, and we were much pleased with 
the appearance of the people, especially the women. 
I never saw such beautiful women any where as in 
Dieppe; and the neatness of their dress is beyond 
praise. Their high caps of white linen, white as 
the driven snow — their cheerful and good-humoured 
countenances, and the native elegance and graceful- 
ness of their manners, cannot fail most deeply to in- 
terest a stranger. The same, however, cannot be 
said of the men. There is a meanness, and sloven- 
liness, and an air of wretchedness and misery about 
them which exceedingly disgusts. I can truly say, 
that I did not see a single man in Dieppe that had, 
to my English eyes at least, the appearance of a 
gentleman. 

I was not a little amused at the ceremony which 
took place at the office of police at the granting of 

our passport. Sir S. was the only one of our 

party closely examined and described. He was sur- 
veyed from head to foot — his look— his height — his 
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dress — his age— the colour of his eyes— hia com- 
plexion — all were most accurately ascertained and 
miiiutely described by the clerk in office — who was, 
withal, an extremely civil and obliging man, and 
whose manner of performing it tended greatly to 
diminish the disagreeable effect of the scrutiny he 
was obliged to institute. 

The road from Dieppe to Rouen affords some 
pleasing views, and must interest the traveller, from 
the highly cultivated state of the country through 
which it passes. The soil of Normandy is extremely 
rich — nor did we see a single spot of which the cul- 
tivator had not made the most. Here and there 
the prospect was enlivened and diversified by gentle 
hills and extensive woods. The only appearance 
of desolation and neglect was in the chateaux. We 
passed many of them, but the greater part seemed 
to have been deserted by their tenants, and aban- 
doned by their owners to decay. The windows 
covered with boards, and the gardens and orchards 
overgrown with weeds, had a melancholy appear- 
ance, and could not fail to suggest, to the reflecting 
mind, the bitter curse and dreadful consequences of 
war. To this source of miseries and crimes may 
be traced much of the desertion which we noticed. 
Many of the owners of these mansions had probably 
fallen in battle — while some, it may be, had fled their 
native land, and the inheritance of their fathers at 
the time of the revolution, never to return. Nor 
was there any thing remarkably nea,t or pleasing in 
those which were inhabited. Nothing of the com- 
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pactness, and neatness, andsnugness, and comfort, 
pf our country retreats, nor of the taste and magni- 
licence of the mansions of our nobility. We saw no 
park or extensive pleasure-ground— no well-arranged 
plantations, and smooth-shaven lawns — no graceful 
serpentine walks, neatly gravelled, and shaded from 
the sun. — But every thing in the appearance and ar- 
rangement of the houses and grounds was coarse, 
and stiff, and formal, and dirty. — How unlike the 
chateaux, and enchanted castles of romance— such 
as the write w of novels and tales have painted them ! 
They seemed to say, " we are foreign— we are not 
to your taste*" I took the hint, and passed them un* 
envied by. 

The approach to Rouen is extremely pleasing— 
The windings of the Seine through a fertile valley, 
and amongst populous villages, and well-built and 
extensive manufactories, present a variety of en- 
chanting pictures to the traveller's eye. For the fac- 
tories are not here, as in the North of England, a 
deformity to the landscape covered with smoke, and 
surrounded by black roads— dirty cottages— and rude 
and filthy inhabitants — but being generally white and 
remarkably clean, they harmonize with the verdure 
of the country, and, besides being ornamental, af- 
ford animation and variety to the picture. For about 
a mile before entering Rouen the road is lined on 
either side with stately trees, which nearly meeting 
in the centre overhead, afford a most cool and re- 
freshing shelter from the heat of the noon-day sun. 
Lamps are suspended over the middle of the road 
by ropes and pullies from the branches of the trees. 
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We hare taken up our quarters at the Hotel des 
Princes, in the place Pucelle D'Orleans. In the 
centre is the statue of this famous personage, erected 
mpon the spot where she was burnt. The house in 
which she was tried and condemned is close by* 

We hare already witnessed, in this city, the Ro- 
man Catholic worship in all its pomp. We were at 
the Cathedral this evening, and heard the vespers. 
To-morrow is one of the greatest festivals of the 
Romish church, the Fttt Dteu, and the most mag- 
nificent procession in honour of it is to take place* 
The Cardinal Archbishop of Rouen is to grace it 
with his presence. The people are lining their 
houses with carpets, sheets and tapestry^-and strew* 
ing die streets through which it is to pass with dow- 
ers. It is to move at four o'clock in the aftenpoft. 
Adieu, 

Your's, #c f 
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LETTER IV. 



Rouen* 



Mr DEAR- 



This city was formerly the capital of Nor- 
mandy, and is now the first city of the department 
of the Lower Seine. It has six suburbs, and is 
said to be seven miles in circumference* The 
houses are chiefly built of wood, and the streets are 
narrow and crooked. It is at present famous for its 
manufactories of cotton, &c. and is to France, al- 
most what Manchester is to England. It contains 
about 80,000 inhabitants, and is delightfully situated 
on the northern bank of the river Seine, over which 
there is a bridge of boats, that rises and falls with 
the tide. This bridge being esteemed a curiosity, 
of course we went to see it ; but it by no means 
equalled our expectation as to its appearance. Its 
utility, however, must be obvious, as the tide rises 
so high, and runs with such rapidity, that no other 
bridge has ever been able to resist its force. 

Pursuing our ramble through the city on Satur- 
day, and suddenly emerging from one of its dark 
and narrow streets, we burst in a moment upon the 
sublime and stupendous front of the cathedral. The 
effect produced by the instantaneous and unexpected 
dev elopement of so much magnificence, may be more 
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easily conceived than described. We were riceted 
for some minutes in silent admiration to the spot. 
The front of the cathedral is equal, if not superior, 
to any thing I ever saw, not excepting even Yo A 
Minster. The workmanship of it is most exquisite. 
One can scarcely imagine it possible that stone cm 
be wrought so highly, rivalling, as it does, the delicacy 
of paper and the fineness of lace. 

It has two towers — that to the north is most ancient* 
and is Saxon in its architecture. The whole of ttate 
front, with this exception, is Gothic, and perhaps one 
of the purest and richest specimens of this style of 
architecture in Europe. The spire is remarkably 
lofty. It is built of wood covered with lead. It w*a 
burnt down about fifty years ago, and is now eighty 
feet lower than it was previous to that conflagration* 
Its great defect is, that it does not harmonize with 
the rest of the edifice, it being Grecian. We were 
informed that it is 420 feet in height — but the cor- 
rectness of this information I am inclined to dfcsbt : 
for that would make it higherthan St. Paul's in London. 
It is certainly, however, a very lofty and elegant spire. 

The church of St. Ouen is also a most magnifi- 
cent edifice. In some respects it is superior to the 
cathedral ; for though its front is less highly wrought, 
and not perhaps so vast in its dimensions— yet it 
has greater uniformity, and the building, as a whole, 
is more solemn and majestic. The first *iew of 
the interior, on entering the great western 'door, is 
extremely grand and imposing. There is nothing 
to interrupt the sight — but clusters of gothic pillars, 



towering to an amazing elevation, stretch, in pro- 
longed perspective, on either side to the eastern win- 
dow, which is the richest exhibition of painted glass 
I have yet beheld. There is an air of gloomy 
grandeur about this building that strikes one with 
-awe ; and combined with the pomp and splendour 
of Catholic worship — the voices of the chanters— 
the pealing of the organ — the chorus of hundreds 
.and thousands suddenly rising till every arch and 
every pillar rings with the sound — and then sinking 
into the softest and tenderest notes again, captivates 
ithe senses and absorbs the soul. 
f Yesterday morning we repaired first to the Cathe- 
dral* High Mass was performing when we entered. 
The church, spacious as.it is, was crowded in every 
part — the body of it was entirely filled with the 
military. The attire of the priests was most splen« 
4icU Those of a superior order wore a magnificent 
mantle, richly embroidered with flowers of various 
q<>k>Virs on a ground of gold. We were present at 
t}ie elevation of the host, when all in the cathedral 
Jell upon their knees, and, the censers being thrown 
.aloft, the richest odours were diffused throughout 
the edifice. We remarked that none of the military 
were uncovered during this most solemn ceremony 
of their religiofc. We were told they would not. 
While these rites were performing in the chancel of 
.the church, a venerable old man, in the attire of a 
, priest, came through the crowd with a basket full of 
bread broken into small pieces, which he distributed 
amongst the people* This is the bread of chanty. 
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Loaves are presented by individuals to the priest, 
who breaks them and blesses them, and then they 
are thus dispersed to all who choose* to take* 1 ob- 
served one soldier who took a piece— smelt at it, 
and then turned up his nose most contemptuously 
before he ate it. 

From the Cathedral we went to the Protestant 
Church, and heard a good sermon, as far as it went* 
The church is large, and has been magnificent ; but 
it is sadly neglected and gone to decay. The con- 
gregation was small, but serious and attentive, and 
the whole service was conducted with great deco- 
rum and solemnity. A clerk read from a sort of 
desk, at the opening of the service, select portions 
of the scriptures, including the ten commandments— 
and also the apostles creed. They sung the psalms 
of David. The Minister used a form of prayer in 
part, and in part prayed extempore. There seemed 
to be much elegance in the composition of the ser- 
mon — and it was gracefully delivered. I regret that 
this is die highest eulogium it merited. 

In the afternoon we saw the procession of tile 
Fete Dieu. The host was borne under a magnificent 
canopy through the streets, which, in honour of the 
procession, were strewed with flowers ; while the 
fronts of the houses were hung witif carpets, tapes- 
try, and linen. Every body was o^t of doors — 
and as they proceeded to elevate the sacred wafer at 
the various altars which pious individuals had raised 
before their houses in those streets through which it 
tras to pass, the people with one accord fell upon 
3* 
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their knees, while (he ascending censers filled the- air 
v with perfume. Solemn music — a long train of mili- 
tary, and a vast number of priests of various orders 
and in splendid robes, attended and made up the 
pageant. 

From witnessing this procession we proceeded to 
a convent, and saw the ceremony of the repose of 
the host. The altar was extremely splendid, and 
one blaze of light, from the many tapers that burned 
upon it. On one side of the altar was the Chapel 
; pf the Nuns. We saw the Lady Abbess and one of 
the Sisters, by pressing close to the railing of the 
altar ; the rest were concealed from our view. The 
chanting of the nuns, in the vespers, was most 
thrilling, and the responses of the female choir in 
the organ loft not less captivating. At one period I 
.was wrapped in a delirium of delight, and could 
•scarcely djeem it earthly music, so superior was it 
to any thing I had ever heard, or conceived, of the 
power of human voice before. We were to have 
seen the convent, which is also a school for young 
ladies, but it being a day of such extraordinary so- 
lemnity, the nuns continued at their devotions in 
the chapel during the whole of it. There are seve- 
ral English girls in the school, and we Were intro- 
duced into a gallery hung round with specimens of 
their work. 

Before the revolution there were forty-two con- 
vents and thirty-three churches in this city. There 
are at present but five convents and twenty churches. 
Thirteen of the convents are converted into ware- 
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houses, and post-houses, and are thus rendered much 
tpore -serviceable to the public. The monastery of 
St. Ouen, attached to die church of that name, is 
converted into a library, which contains 70,000 vo- 
lumes, a museum for paintings, and public offices of 
various kinds. Near the last-mentioned church lived 
that notorious infidel Voltaire* His house is at pre- 
sent occupied by an attorney. I must not omit to 
remind you that this city was the birth-place of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror ; and that the heart of Richard 
Caur-dt-Lion is in the cathedral. But I shall weary 
you of Rouen — 1 have only to add, that there is a 
man here to be guillotined in the course of the week, 
for cutting off his wife's head a few days after their 
marriage, because she had carotty hair — and also a 
man to be tried for pretending to be the Dauphin of 
France, and heir to the throne. 

Your 5 *, &c. 
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LETTER V. 

Paris. 



Mr dear . 



We left Rouen early yesterday morning, 
and reached Paris, between 90 and 100 miles, by 
nine o'clock last night. You would have supposed, 
however, had you seen our cattle and harness at 
starting, that we should have been two or three days, 
at least, performing the journey. — The horses are 
taken, just as they happen to be wanted, from the 
field, the cart, or the plough, and yoked to your 
carriage, with ropes fastened to their backs with 
wretched straps, that altogether cut a worse appear- 
ance than the most miserable hawker's cart in the 
streets of London. Nor does the postillion make a 
less extraordinary figure than his horses. His enor- 
mous boots, weighing from 5 to 7 pounds each, in 
which there is room for two legs of ordinary size — 
his powdered hair and long pigtail — his enormous 
whip, in the smacking of which he makes the most 
wonderful evolutions over his head, and the most ter- 
rible noise that can be imagined, and by the regula- 
tion of which, on principles known to themselves, 
he apprizes the postmaster as he enters a town or vil- 
lage, whether the travellers be French or English, 
and whether they pay well or ill — altogether make up 
so grotesque a figure, that, though often described, I 
could not deny myself the pleasure of sketching its 
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outline. With all these disadvantages, however, the 
road is in your favour, being generally straight and 
level — kept in excellent repair— soft on>either side, 
with pavement in the centre — and usually lined with 
trees, sometimes in double rows* 

About four miles from Rouen, looking back from 
the summit of a hill, is seen one of the finest views 
in France. In the foreground is the Seine, winding 
through a luxuriant valley, and studded with a vari- 
ety of little islands crowned with the richest woods. 
Rouen, with its towers and spires, appears in the dis- 
tance, and all around an almost boundless extent of 
country rich in cornfields and exquisite in beauty. 
Indeed, nothing can exceed the height to which cut 
tivation is carried everywhere in Normandy. The 
land does not appear to be, as it is with us, in the 
hands of mighty L6rds and wealthy Commoners, nor 
let out in immense farms of many hundred acres— 
but rather occupied by humble cultivators of the 
soil, who have no more than enough to maintain 
their families, and must, therefore, make the most 
of what they have. Hence arises one circumstance 
which, in some parts, certainly injures the pic- 
turesque appearance of the country. The land is 
cultivated in little formal patches, and straight lines ; 
here a stripe of clover, and there a stripe of wheat, 
and then of potatoes, and so on — this is by no means 
pleasing to the eye, and gives the sides of the dis- 
tant hills the appearance of a tailor's pattern book 
unfolded. But the industry and prudence it indicates 
sufficiently atone to the lover of mankind, for the 
toss that is sustained by the lover of the picturesque. 
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About ibrjy miles from Rouen we first saw vine- 
yards, and I must confess I was greatly disappointed 
in them. Ope of our hop gardens, when the hop is 
in blossom, is a far more beautiful object. They 
were in their infancy it is true — the plants were 
young — and they will attain a greater height and 
luxuriance* But they never suffer them to grow 
many feet from the ground, but bend them over from 
. stick to stick, at the height of about three feet from 
the surface. At present they have a curious appear- 
ance up the sides of the hills, for as yet little more 
than the sticks are seen, so that they look more like 
fields of broomsticks stinted in their growth than 
vineyards. But we shall probably see more of them, 
and my opinion may be altered by a better acquaint- 
ance. 

We passed two Chateaux, near each other, on op- 
posite sided of the road— one of them the residence 
|of Marshal Suchet, the other of Marshal Victor. 
They were neither of them distinguished by ele- 
gance or grandeur, and would pass for nothing more 
than good country houses in England. We also 
passed Rigney, formerly the seat of the great Duke 
of Sully, and now the country residence of Talley- 
rand. We dined at Nantes, a town of some import- 
ance upon the Seine, with a magnificent church. 

At Saint Germain en Laye we stopped to take a 
view of the Palace. It is a gloomy structure, built 
of a dark-coloured brick, and has more the appear- 
ance of a. prison than a palace. It was the fetreat 
of the fugitive James II. of England ; and here, 
worn with vexation and grief, he expired. It was 
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originally designed by its founder, Francis I. as a 
bunting seat for the kings of France, when they en- 
joyed the diversion of the chase in the adjoining fo- 
rest of Laye. It has been much neglected of late, 
however, and has greatly suffered from the Prussian 
soldiers, by whom it was occupied as barracks during 
: the late war. From the terrace is a very extensive 
prospect, and Paris is distinctly seen in the distance* 
The city of St. Germain is chiefly built of stone— 
the streets are wide — the houses, generally, are on 
a grand scale, and there is an air of magnificence 
about the whole. The approach to it by a spacious 
avenue through the forest is extremely fine. In this 
forest Napoleon took great delight, and there he 
used frequently to hunt. 

About half way between St. Germain and Paris, 
we passed, on the right, Malmaison, the favourite 
country retreat of Buonaparte. The gardens seem* 
ed to be very rich and extensive, but the appear* 
ance of the house was mean. 

The entrance into Paris, by this route, is truly 
magnificent, and excites in the breast of a stranger 
the highest expectations of the metropolis he is 
about to visit. An immense avenue of trees, up* 
wards of two miles in length, and down a gentle 
declivity, conducts you to the triumphal arch erected 
by Napoleon, but not yet completed. Round it the 
road forms a circle, and passing through the Bar* 
riere jle Neuilly, formed by two temples, in the 
finesAtyle of architecture, enters the Champs Eli- 
seesS-There the eye, wearied with the monotony of 
a level country and a dusty road r is relieved by the 
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richness of the foliage — the depth of the shade, and 
the variegated groupes, and numerous equipages, 
that move in the animated scenes around — till in 
die Place Louis Quinze, where it terminates, all 
the magnificence of Paris seems to burst in a mo- 
ment on the enraptured sight. Immediately before 
you is the great gate of the gardens of the Thuile- 
lies, with the grand avenue leading to the chateau— 
to the left is the Palace of Louis the Fifteenth, a 
majestic pile, of the Corinthian order— on the right, 
over the Seine, which is there crossed by a hand* 
some bridge, (Pont Louis XV.) the Palais de Bour- 
bon, a most chaste and classical structure, now the 
Hall of the Chamber of Deputies — and beyond, 
the gilded dome of the Hotel des Invalides — aU 
these building* are in the highest style of magnifi- 
cence — and it seems as if architecture bad done 
her utmost in emulating the grandeur of former 
times to adorn this favoured spot,— The square, 
from the centre of which these objects are beheld, 
is immense, and you may judge what must have 
been their effect, when contemplated for the first 
time, and glowing amid the splendour of the setting 
sun. The grandeur of the .buildings — the elegance 
and number of the equipages— the variegated groupes 
of people — the richness of the woods and gardens— 
the softness of the air — the serenity of the sky-^antf 
above all, the thoughts and reflections that crowded 
on my mind, on entering this most interesting city, 
absolutely overwhelmed me, and I was gladL find 
repose in the refreshment and retirement onPStite 
fortable hotel. Your's, &c. 
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LETTER VI. 

Parti. 

Mr MAR ■ 

You wil) not expect from me any thing Kke 
a close and accurate description of the various ob- 
jects which attract the notice of strangers in Paris. 
They are far too rapidly surveyed, and blended too 
much together, for that minuteness of observation or 
distinctness of impression which such a task would 
require. Where every object is vast, and includes 
within itself a variety of individuals, each attracting 
in its kind, and presenting its own peculiar claims 
upon your attention and regard, you are rattier con- 
fused than delighted with the rapid survey which % 
visiter obtains; and the review of the day, when 
you sit down calmly to retrace its scenes, is more 
pregnant, perhaps, with vexation than with plea- 
sure. So much has been omitted, which you wish you 
had observed — so many inquiries have been forgot- 
ten, or did not occur at the moment, which you might 
have made — the effect of each object has been so 
much weakened by the rapidity with which it suc- 
ceeded its predecessor— and the whole impression 
on the mind is so mingled and confused — that all 
you haae heard, and seen, and felt, has scarcely the 
air of Malitv. but seems more like the rapid inci- 
dents of a vivid and recent dream. 
4 
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You will not, therefore, form too high an expecta- 
tion of the length or minuteness of the descriptions 
2 shall give you during my stay in Paris. They 
must be but sketches. The filling of them up by 
conversation, or from books, will be a pleasant em- 
ployment for hours of future leisure. In the mean 
time I shall be happy if, from so rude an outline, 
you can form any thing like a correct conception of 
the original. 

We are comfortably settled in our Hotel, (Hotel 
Mirabeau,) which we understand is one of the best 
in Paris, and which promises to justify the good cha- 
racter it has obtained. It is in the Rue de la Paix — 
perhaps the broadest, cleanest, and most elegant 
street in the city. Some, it maybe, will except the 
Rue Royale, which runs parallel with it, and con- 
nects the termination of the Boulevard Madeleine 
with the Place Louis Quinze. The Rue de la Paix 
connects the Boulevard Capucines with the Place 
Vepdome, and is continued on the opposite side of 
the Place Vendome by the Rue de Castiglione, a 
street of equal breadth, to the gardens of the Thuile- 
ries. We are, therefore, in the centre of every 
thing, and the Thuileries — the Louvre — the Palais 
Royal— the Boulevards— the Champs Elisees — the 
Bridges — the Institute, and the University, are all 
within a few minutes walk. 

The Rue de la Paix was called, in Buonaparte's 
time, the Rue de Napoleon — and, in the cttitre of 
the Place Vendome, is the famous triumpha&illar, 
which he caused to be erected to commemorate the 
successes of his arms in Germany. It is in imita- 
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tion of the pillar of Trajan at Rome. It is sur- 
rounded with bas-reliefs representing his various 
victories, and composed of the cannon taken from 
the vanquished. The figures are three feet high, 
in groupes of as many feet in length, and pursue 
a spiral direction round the pillar from the base 
to the entablature. It is said there are 2000 figures 
on the column. They depict, in chronological 
order, the principal actions of the campaign of 
1 805, from the departure of the troops from Bo- 
logne to the battle of Austerlitz. A band is raised 
from the pillar separating each range of bas-relieis, 
and bearing on it the record of the action each cluster 
represents. On the summit is a gallery, which is 
approached by a staircase within, and the whole was 
surmounted by the statue of their, then victorious, 
leader. This offensive object has, however, been 
removed by the present possessor of the throne; and 
the pillar itself would have shared a similar fete, had 
not its extraordinary strength baffled every effort to 
displace it. The pillar is 133 feet high, and 12 in 
diameter, which is the exact measurement of its 
model. The pillar is the combined production of 
M. M. Lepere and Gondouin, architects — Denary 
the sculptor, and Bergerct, who designed the bas- 
reliefs. The whole expense of its erection was 
1,500,000 francs. It is a truly magnificent object, 
and stands, in spite 6f themselves, I had almost said, 
an inrerishable monument to the French nation, of 
the greatness from which they fa&Yfi.fall ena At pre- 
sent the white flag waves upon its summit. 

Your's, &c. 
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LETTER VIL 

Paris* 



My dear 



We began our survey of the public edi- 
fices of Paris, as you may well suppose, with the 
Louvre* No description can do ample justice to 
this Palace of the Arts. There they seem to reign 
in all their glory, in pomp and magnificence, of 
which their admirers may well be proud. The 
edifice itself is the most immense pile of building in 
Paris, where every thing is on a grand scale, and 
one part of it, when completed, will rival, in nag* 
nificence and beauty, the finest specimens of modern 
architecture in the world. I allude to the Court of 
the Louvre, in which all the graces of architecture, 
simplicity, symmetry, and elegance, seem to be com- 
bined. 

The early history of the Louvre is involved in 
great obscurity. The name of its founder, and the 
period of its erection, are alike unknown. Its 
original design embraced but a portion of the 
present edifice, and for a long while it was separated 
from the Thuileries, at a considerable distance, by 
the walls of the city. It was enlarged and beauti- 
fied, however, by the taste and munificence gf the 
kings of France, who from Charles IX, to Henry IV. 
made it their principal residence. From the last- 
mentioned monarch, whose assassinated body was 
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dragged bleeding through its apartments, and there 
treated with indignity and neglect, it became the, 
seat of several academies and scientific bodies* At 
length the proud and magnificent Louis XIV. re- 
solved to complete the palace, by finishing the court, 
of which a part only was erected, and die grand gat 
lery along the banks of the Seine, which was began 
by Henry IV. for the purpose of connecting the 
Louvre with the Thuileries. For this purpose, his 
Minister, Colbert, sent for the famous architect 
Berlin from Rome. But, though a man of un- 
questionable genius, and justly celebrated for the 
many beautiful buildings he had designed, all his 
plans were finally rejected : while the honour of com- 
pleting this great national edifice was reserved for 
Claude Penault, who, though bred as a physician, 
excelled as an architect, and has immortalized his 
name by this lasting memorial of his skill. " The 
facade of the Louvre, which was designed by him," 
sayB Voltaire, u is one of the most august monu- 
ments of architecture in the world. We sometime* 
go a great way in search of what we have at home* 
There is not one of the palaces at Rome whose en- 
trance is comparable to this of the Louvre; for which 
we are obliged to Perrault, whom 'Boileau has 
attempted to turn into ridicule." The gallery is 
nearly a quarter of a mile in length, and, for the 
grandeur of its design— the immensity of its extent — 
the beauty of its architecture — and the richness of 
its contents, is unparalleled by any edifice in modem 
Europe. This gallery, the court above described, 
and the palace of the Thuileries, already form three 
4* 
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•ides of aa immense parallelogram, which Buona- 
parte had intended to complete, by carrying out a 
hae of building uniform with the gallery from the 
opposite extremity of the Thuileriea to the other 
side of the court of the Louvre. The work, indeed, 
is considerably advanced, and many of the houses 
formerly occupying the intermediate space are taken 
down. The area thus laid open is called the Ca- 
rousal. It was at the termination of one of the 
streets leading into the Carousal, that the attempt 
was once made upon Napoleon's life*, by setting fire 
to some barrels of gunpowder, placed there for the 
purpose, as his carriage passed along. An iron 
railing runs across the Carousal, to form the court- 
yard of the Thuileries, and in the centre, before the 
principal pavilion of the Palace, is the triumphal 
arch, on which he placed the four bronze horses, so 
universally admired, taken originally from Corinth 
to Constantinople — thence to Venice, where, for 
mpny centuries, they adorned the place of St. Mark, 
and thence transferred to Paris, to swell the spoils 
of the Corsican conqueror. 

Part of the ground floor of the Louvre is devoted 
to the specimens of ancient sculpture, of which there 
b an immense collection — many of titera most 
exquisite, and some of colossal size. Thece is some* 
thing awfully sublime, in the impression produced 
upon a contemplative mind, passing from hall to hall, 
and gallery to gallery, filled with these noblest efforts 
of the human genius, wrested from the oblivion of 
long departed years. As you eater every apartment, 
a £W3w era in the history of the world seeot* to dawn 
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upon you — and you find yourself surrounded with the 
most illustrious beings, by whose genius and whose 
actions it was distinguished and adorned. Centuries 
there dwindle into hours and minute*— you pats from 
age toage as you move from room to room, and, in the 
lounge of a morning, you seem to hare communed 
with the greatest characters that hare appeared upon 
the busy theatre of the ancient world. Instead of 
days— months and years might be devoted to the 
examination, of these most interesting objects ; and, 
after all, the eye of the connoisseur, and the mind of 
the christian philosopher, would discover new beau* 
ties, and suggest fresh trains of thought. 

The number of apartments devoted to sculpture 
is in aU fifteen, including the Vestibule and Corridor* 
Their names are chiefly derived from the nature of 
the subjects they contain. The halls are extremely 
spacious, and the finishing of the interior most ap- 
propriate. The arrangement of the statues and 
sculptures,and the distribution of the light, have been 
objected to as injudicious — but the objection did not 
occur to me when upon the spot. Every thing 
seemed well to accord with the character of the exhi- 
bition and to heighten its effect. The number of 
articles is at present three hundred and fifty-five, and 
ample information respecting them is contained in 
the catalogue, composed by the Chevalier Visconti, 
Member of the Institute and Keeper of the Statues, 
which is sold for two franes, at the doors. 

Ascending from the sculptures by a most magnifi- 
cent, and what might almost be denominated a 
colossal staircase, you enter the ro^ms devoted to the 
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works of modem artists. This collection is extremely 
fine and very extensive. Our Somerset House is not 
to he compared with these anti-chambers of the 
Louvre. But when you enter a gallery nearly a 
quarter of a mile in length, hung on either side with 
flie finest works of all the celebrated masters that 
have ever flourished, you can scarcely conceive the 
scene a reality. It is like some splendid effort of 
enchantment — the mind is overwhelmed and bewil- 
dered by such sublime combinations of art — the eye 
is lost in the vast and original perspective — and it is 
long ere you can recover from the impression of so 
much grandeur to fix your attention on any individual 
portion of the stupendous whole. As you advance, 
the genius of every age and every nation of modern 
Europe appears to instruct, entertain, and delight 
you— you cease to regret the loss of men who were 
the boast of their country, and the glory of their times, 
for here they survive, immortal in their works — 
while, by their magic power, the events of remotest 
ages and their illustrious dead, rise to meet your 
enraptured gaze, and look intently on you from the 
canvass they have made to live. y 

The gallery is divided into nine compartments — 
the first three comprise the works of the French 
school — the second three the German, Flemish, and 
Dutch— and the last three the different schools of 
Italy. The number of pictures in the gallery is 
eleven hundred and one. They are many of them of 
immense dimensions, and, for the most part, in a high 
state of preservation. 

Imposing, however, as these wonderful collections 
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of the Louvre always mutt be, a connoisseur would 
tell you that they are shorn of their brightest glories, 
and that the Louvre now has but few attractions, 
compared with those which invested it when the 
spoils of subjugated Europe were deposited within its 
walk. 'Tis well for Europe, however, that these 
attractions are no more* — If, with the eagles of Na- 
poleon, die glory has departed from the Louvre, a 
milder. genius and a happier emblem has succeeded— 
the dove, with her olive branch, has visited the fields 
of Europe, over which his ill-omened bird had 
hovered through so many years of oppression and of 
terror — and liberty has dawned upon the nations he 
enslaved. The Louvre as it w, then, must be an in- 
teresting object to the lover of mankind, while the 
best feelings of the heart triumph in a loss, which 
taste and genius may be permitted for a moment to 
deplore* But I am not a connoisseur—my pleasure, 
therefore, was, in this respect, unmingled— and I 
enjoyed these wonderful collections as much as if the 
Lacoon, and the Apollo, and the Venus, which have 
returned to their respective countries, had been there. 
Berlin and Vienna — Venice and Rome — Cologne 
and Brussels, have claimed and received their own* 
1 could not but exult, as I surveyed the places they 
had occupied, that my own country had nothing to 
claim ! 

But, to a contemplative mind, a visit to the 
Louvre must be always pregnant with the deepest 
interest, connected, as that edifice has been, with 
some of the most important and affecting scenes in 
the history of France, and some of her greatest and 
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most celebrated men* Nor could I forget, as I 
passed through its apartments, that round the walls 
of -that very palace, now the peaceful retreat of 
genius, and the consecrated asylum of the arts, the 
groans of the dying protestants arose to heaven for 
vengeance, through five successive days of massacre 
and blood — while " kill, kill, kill," was the incessant 
cry of the accursed Charles IX, who stood at the 
windows, a demon in a human form — to animate his 
ruffians when weary of their work, and fire upon 
the miserable fugitives that came within his reach. 
This carnival of death began 24th of August, 1572, 
but the stain of it is indelible upon "the cause that 
engendered and the name that patronised it ! 

But die subject and the time alike admonish me 
to close my letter. I have made too free with the 
latter for your patience — and should write too warm- 
ly) perhaps, on the former for my own reputation as 
to meekness and prudence. 

Your's, &c. • 
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LETTER VIII. 

Paris, 

My, bear — — 

To-day we have visited the Jardm des 
Plantesj the Botanical Garden of Paris* It requires 
not the eye of a botanist to he interested with this 
delightful place. The precision and formality of 
science are relieved by the judicious grouping of 
the plants, and the graceful distribution of the walks 
and lawns. Every region of the globe is here pre- 
sented in miniature, rich in its own productions, 
and with such embellishments as harmonize with the 
scene and heighten its effect. The menagerie and 
aviary are rich and well worthy attention ; but the 
galleries of the museum, devoted to the specimens 
in Zoology, Entomology, Mineralogy, &c. astonish, 
while they delight. — The ettent of the collections—* 
the rarity and richness of many of the specimens — 
the high state of preservation in which they all appear 
to be— and the perfect classification and skilful 
arrangement of the whole, as they surpass concep- 
tion, so they are beyond all praise. Sir 8. was 

surprised to find the productions of Java and the 
Eastern Islands, with which he is so well acquainted, 
but which, to the generality of Europe, have been 
little known, all in this wonderful collection. — 
Scarcely a creature exists — not a stone — or a 
metal — or an earth— or a crystal, in any of its forms 
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or combinations, that has not its example here ; 
while the different compartments of the garden are 
made to . harmonize with the respective countries 
whose productions they contain* and thus, in this 
extraordinary place, you seem surrounded with the 
varieties of every region, and, in the course of an 
hour or two, to make the tour of.ihe globe* 

The. J**dm de$ Plant ts should certainly be visited 
immediately after the .palace of the £ouvre : for the 
former must have a tendency to correct any undue 
impression of the greatness and the power of man, 
which may have been excited by a s?rvey of the 
latter. Here the builders of palaces, and the masters 
of the chisel and the pencil sink into insignificance 
before the grandeur — the symmetry— the beauty — 
the variety of HIS works, who built all things, and is 
infinitely excellent in all he made. The humming- 
bird and the butterfly, the topaz and the sapphire, 
throw a dimness and a coarseness over the delicate 
touches of a Titian, and the rich colouring of a 
Claude: while the haughty Louis might see the 
splendour of his coronation robes eclipsed by many a 
simple flower that blooms within these fair retreats. — 
" Oh ! Lord, how excellent are thy works, in wisdom 
hast thou made them all." 

This garden owes its origin to La Brosse, physi- 
cian to Louis XIII. who, in 1636, induced that 
prince to found an establishment for the cultivation 
and study of medicinal plants. It was afterwards 
enriched by the voyages of Tournefort in the Le- 
vant — by the botanical labours of Jussieu and Vail- 
lant — but is indebted for the present consummation 
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of its glory to the mutuficenceof Louis XV. and die 

genius of Buflbn. 

Here are two gardens, the upper and the lower — 
in the former is an artificial hill, die ascent to which 
is by a winding path — and on whose summit is a neat 
pavilion. There the visiter may repose himself after 
the fatigues of the morning, and survey, at leisure* 
the enchanting scenes immediately beneath*— or the 
majestic edifices and busy streets of the capital all 
around him. 

After our morning's ramble, a hint was dropped 
by Sir S. — — which was eagerly caught by the 
whole party, and has issued in a determination, with 
which I, you may be sure, am unspeakably gratified, 
that is — to make the best use of our time here, and 
instead of lounging about Paris, to proceed, as soon 
as we shall have seen the cream of its interesting 
objects, immediately to Geneva — and thence to the 
glaciers of Savoy — across the country to Basle, and 
down the Rhine to the Netherlands. Thus my 
most ardent wishes will be gratified — and, wearied 
in this place, as I soon shall be, with the works of 
men, I shall have the long desired opportunity 
afforded me of seeing some of the subiimest works 
of God. We are already amply furnished, through 
the kindness of our friends, with letters for such a 
tour ; and our banker, Mons. Barillion, a most in- 
telligent and obliging man, assures us of its perfect 
practicability within the period we propose. We 
might even take Lyons on our way, but I rather 
think we shall choose the nearest road, by Dijon, 

5 
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that we may have more leisure when amongst the 
Alps. 

Our party are at the Theatre. They are gone to 
kear themselves laughed at, for I understand the play 
announced is " Let Anglais pour rire." — Having my- 
self no taste that way, I devoted die evening to a 
ramble — and strolled across the Place Louis XV. 
over the Pont Louis Seize, and along the banks of 
the Seine, to the esplanade of the Hotel des Inva- 
lides. I stopped in the centre of the Place Louis 
Quinze, to recall the mingled associations connected 
with that dreadful spot. There stood the guillotine, 
by which the unfortunate Louis suffered, with a ma- 
jesty that became him as a monarch, and a meek- 
ness worthy of a saint. As you wish to participate 
with me in the emotions and reflections excited by 
the objects that interest me, I need make no apology 
for awakening your recollections of that tragical 
scene by a quotation from the simple and affecting 
narrative of the Abbe Edgeworth, which now lies 
before me. 

" The carriage proceeded thus in silence to the 
Place de Louis XV. (called the Place de la Revolu- 
tion during the reign of terror), and stopped in the 
middle of a large space that had been left round the 
scaffold; this place was surrounded with cannon, 
and beyond an armed multitude extended as far as 
the eye could reach. As soon as the king perceived 
that the carriage stopped, be turned and whispered 
to me, c We are arrived if I mistake not.' My si- 
lence answered that we were. One of the guards 
came to open the carriage door, and the gens 
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d'armes would have jumped out, but die king stopped 
them, and leaning his arm on my knee, c Gentlemen,* 
said he with the tone of majesty, * I recommend to 
you this good man ; take care that after my death no 
insult be offered to him. I charge you to prevent it*' 
The two men answered not a word ; the king was 
continuing in a louder tone, but one of them stopped 
him, saying, ' Yes, yes, we will take care, leave him 
to us ;' and I ought to add, that these words were 
spoken in a tone of voice that must have over* 
whelmed me, if, at such a moment, it had been pos- 
sible for me to have thought of myself* As soon as 
the king had left the carriage, three guards sur- 
rounded him, and would have taken off his clothes, 
but he repulsed them with haughtiness : he undress- 
ed himself, untied his neckcloth, opened his shirt, 
and arranged it himself. The guards, whom the de- 
termined countenance of the king had, for a moment, 
disconcerted, seemed to recover their audacity.— 
They surrounded him again, and would have seized 
his hands. 'What are you attempting?' said the 
king, drawing back his hands, ' To bind you,' an- 
swered the wretches. ' To bind me,' said the king, 
with an indignant air, ' No ! I shall never consent to 
that ; do what you have been ordered to do, but you 
shall never bind me.' The guards insisted, they 
raised their voices, and seemed to wish to call on 
others to assist them. 

" Perhaps this was the most terrible moment u£ 
this most dreadful morning. Another instant and 
this best of kings would have received, from his re- 
bellious subjects, indignities too horrid to mention— 
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indignities that would have been to him more insup- 
portable than death. Such was the feeling expressed 
on his countenance. Turning towards me* he look- 
ed at me steadily, as if to ask my advice. Alas ! it 
was impossible for me to give any, and I only an- 
swered by silence ; but as he continued this fixed 
look of inquiry, I replied — ' Sire, in this new insult, 
I only see another trace of resemblance between 
your majesty and the Saviour who is about to recom- 
pense you ;' at these words he raised his eyes to hea- 
ven with an expression that can never be described. 
' You are right,' said he, ' nothing less than his ex- 
ample should make me submit to such a degrada- 
tion.' Then, turning to the guards, ' Do what 
you will, I will drink of the cup even to the dregs.' 
" The path leading to the scaffold was extremely 
rough and difficult to pass ; the king was obliged to 
lean on my arm, and from the slowness with which 
he proceeded, I feared, for a moment, that his cou- 
rage might fail ; but what was my astonishment when 
arrived at the last step, I felt that he suddenly let go 
my ami, and I saw him cross, with a firm foot, the 
breadth of the whole scaffold : silenced, by his look 
alone, fifteen or twenty drums that were placed op- 
posite to him ; and, in a voice so loud that it must 
have been heard at the Pont Tournant, I heard him 
pronounce distinctly these memorable words, ' I die 
innocent of all the crimes laid to my charge ; I par- 
don those who have occasioned my death ; and I 
pray to God, the blood you are now going to shed 
may never be visited on France.' 
44 He was proceeding, when a man on horseback. 
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in the national uniform, waved his sword, and, with 
a ferocious cry, ordered the drums to beat. Many 
voices were at the same time heard encouraging the 
.executioners. They seemed reanimated themselves, 
and seizing with violence the most virtuous of kings, 
they dragged him under the axe of the guillotine, 
which, with one stroke, severed his head from his 
body. All this passed in a moment." 

I r$memj>er, Dr. Moore relates, that the Abbi 
kneeled with his face near to that of the king, and, as 
the blow was about to be struck, pronounced aloud, 
" Child of St. Louis, ascend to Heaven /"— The face 
of the confessor was sprinkled with the monarch's 
blood.* 

In the review, and on the theatre of such scenes 
as these, every feeling abandons us but that of pity 
and of horror. The foibles r ( the man, and the 
errors of tbe monarch, are lost in the remembrance 
of his agonies — the sympathies of our common na- 
ture stir within our bosoms, and a thrilling sensation 
of awe is excited, while standing on the spot which 
drank his Mood. 

There must be some bitter emotions in the breasts 

* The Abb* Edgeworth was the son of an Irish gentleman) who 
became a convert to the Roman Catholic religion, and settled) with 
a part of his family, at Thonlouse. The Abb* was bred to the 
church, and having received orders, commenced hit labours in the 
city of Paris. He resided b the seminary of Us Miubnt jEsJrongar, 
and soon distinguished himself by his virtues, bis talents, and his 
eminent services in the church. He was at length recommended, by 
the superior of that establishment, as confessor to the Princess Elisa- 
beth, and by this means became known to the Royal Family, and so 
fKomioeot a ftgare io the doting scene of the kip|'a life. 
5* 
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of the present family, especially the amiable 
Dutchess d'Angouleme, when, from the palace 
whence he was dragged, they look out upon the 
place where a father, an uncle, and a brother 
- suffered. The grand avenue of the Thuileries per- 
petually presents it to their view — while the beautiful 
woods of the Champs Elis6es, in which the prospect 
from the windows of the palace terminate, must lose 
much of their loveliness, as imagination and memory 
ever interpose the headless trunk of their unhappy 
predecessor. Moreover, it seems to me, that the 
consciousness that they sit upon a precarious throne, 
and, probably, are only sheltered by the bayonets 
of foreigners from a similar fate, must be another 
bitter ingredient in -their cup of royalty. — Who, that 
values his repose of mind, would wish to share it 
with them ! ■ ■ 

But 'tis time to change the scene and abandon 
these reflections. Here, in this immense area, Te 
Deuh was sung, for the triumph of the Allies, and 
the restoration of the Bourbons, when the principal 
Monarchs of Europe were present at the ceremony. 
This must have been a most sublime and imposing 
•pectacle. No place can be conceived more suited 
to such a purpose. The buildings and the gardens 
that surround it are in the highest style of classic 
elegance and grandeur, while the recollections of 
the spot at once marked it as appropriate, and must 
have contributed greatly to the effect, and enthu- 
siasm of the ceremony. — But the Place Louis XV. 
is now all life and gayety. It appears to be a fa- 
vourite resort of the Parisians. Those recollections) 
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if, indeed, they occur at all, seem by no means to 
diminish the pleasure which the beauty and the 
bustle of the scene impart*— No stranger to their 
history, that pauses, and observes the gay and ani- 
mated groupes that pass across it now, would imagine 
that, in the memory of many of them, it had been 
a theatre of horror and of blood, and that, but yes- 
terday, a foreign army had encamped in the adjacent 
woods. But the history of Paris, for the last thirty 
years, has been like the ebbing and the flowing of 
the sea — the impressions of one revolution, how- 
ever deep, have been rapidly effaced by the quick 
succession of another — and whether die tide has 
ceased its dreadful alternations, is, with some, a 
doubtful question, butone by which the majority 
of the people are, perhaps, but little troubled. — Let 
them have their amusements and their pleasures, 
and it is enough for them — the Theatre — the Palais 
Royal — and the Boulevards, absorb and captivate 
them. — The dice or the amour afford sufficient occu- 
pation for the mind — and with pursuits like these 
they are content and happy, if, indeed, the artifi- 
cial gayety which they awaken caibdeserve the name 
of happiness, till the voice of some commanding in- 
tellect arouse them, and they turn from their plea- 
sures to abet the schemes of his ambition, or to fol- 
low in his career of blood. 

Your's, &c. 
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LETTER IX. 

Paris* 



Mr DBAR- 



< We have been much gratified this morning 

With a visit to the Luxembourg, the most perfect 
(and beautiful of all the palaces in Paris. I shall not 
Weary you with its description— suffice it to say — 
that it is distinguished by the boldness of its design, 
and the symmetry of its proportions: more uniform 
than the Thuileries, and more finished than the 
Louvre — its general aspect is extremely chaste and 
elegant. It is built upon the model of the Palace 
de Piti at Florence, by De%rosses, an Italian archi- 
tect. Its name was derived from the Duke of Lux- 
embourg, who had an hotel upon the spot, and from 
whom the land was purchased by Maria de Medicis, 
the founder of the present edifice. It became the 
property of Louis XIV. by purchase from the 
Dutchess of Guise, and was given by the unfortunate 
Louis XVI. to Monsieur, his brother,' the present 
monarch. Like inost of the royal edifices of this 
city, the scenes of revolutionary fury have disgraced 
it. It was used as a prison during the reign of ter- 
ror, and the Senate held their sittings within its 
walls. 

Within this palace is the Chamber of Peers. . The 
throne on which Napoleon sat is still standing — but 
a most ridiculous and contemptible metamorphose 
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hat been made on a grand emblematical painting 
which coven nearly one side of the hall* The figure 
of Buonaparte formerly appeared in it as the Genius 
of Franco ; the head of the Ex-Emperor, however, 
has been taken away, and that of Henry the Fourth 
put in its place. You may well imagine how ridi- 
culous the head of the Bourbon looks upon the Cor- 
aican's shoulders. — Surely there is a childishness in 
this which must excite the pity and contempt of sur- 
rounding nations. If the image of the usurper was 
an offensive object to the present monarch, viewed 
from that very throne on which he sat during so 
many of his years of exile, why did he not remove 
the piece immediately from the hall. But if his 
vanity was flattered by the possession of so fine a 
production of the pencil, why, in the eyes of an ob- 
servant and susceptible nation, betray that weak- 
ness, and suspicion, and doubt, which such a mea- 
sure as the displacing of the head of Buonaparte in- 
dicates ; as though the demon of anarchy still haunted 
his troubled mind, and he feared lest the usurper 
should exceed the former miracle of his uninterrupt- 
ed march from the coast to the capital, and start 
from the very canvass, again to dispossess him of 
his throne. 

The apartments of the Luxembourg are most su- 
perb, and the paintings in the galleries extremely 
fine. They have been considerably thinned of late, 
of the works of the old masters, to supply the defi- 
ciencies in the Louvre. The living artists are doing 
their utmost to fill up the vacancies which thus oc- 
cur. There are already many pictures from the 
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pencil of David — whose works are universally and 
deservedly admired* His subjects are, chiefly, clas- 
sical, and bis figures and draperies exceedingly ap- 
propriate — while there is a sobriety in his colouring, 
which is well adapted to the antiquity and majesty 
ef the scenes and transactions he delineates. It 
struck me, however, that there was too much state- 
liness in his figures, and that the effect would, in 
many cases, have been much finer, if a little more 
ease had been given to the form, and a little less 
formality to the drapery. But you will suppose 
that the air of Paris has had the same effect upon 
me, as upon many of my countrymen, who were quite 
as unpromising subjects for such a change, and that 
I am actually turning connoisseur— but, if I am, the 
metamorphose is still far from complete, and I fear 
that you will smile at the awkwardness of my first 
attempt in so new and different a character. 

There is one picture, however, in the Luxem- 
bourg, which has haunted me ever since I saw it, 
and the impression of which I shall not easily lose. 
Its subject is the flight of Cain. There is a terrible 
sublimity throughout the piece, which transfixes the 
spectator, in astonishment and horror, before it. Eve- 
ry expression of terror — of remorse, and of anguish, 
is thrown into the murderer's countenance, arid 
there is agony in every muscle of his distracted 
frame. Every living thing seems to recoil before him 
as he flies — and all nature is terribly illumined by the • 
lightnings of Almighty vengeance that flash upon 
the wretched fugitive. 

The gardens of the palace are spacious, and laid 
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•ut with die accustomed formality of broad straight 
avenues and square parterres* We thought of the 
ill-fated Marshal Ney, who escaped the arrows of 
death in so many well-fought fields and arduous cam- 
paigns, to pay the forfeit of his adherence to the 
hopeless fortunes of his exiled master, by an ignomi- 
nious death in a retired part of these gardens. 

In our way from the Luxembourg to the Palais 
Royal, we met with a curious specimen of French 
politeness. We stopped at a celebrated patissier's, 
in order to refresh ourselves with some ices, in which 
the confectioners of Paris undoubtedly excel. — They 
had none ; and we were all turning to leave the place & 
when every one in the room — the mistress, the wait- 
ers, and her customers together, burst into a loud 
laugh at our disappointment, which was kept up 
while we got into the carriage. — As I put my foot 
upon the step, however, I could not but look round 
to repay the compliment, and we drove off, not a 
little amused with such a sample of the polished 
manners of the French. 

The Palais Royal is an immense mass of build- 
ings — but more remarkable for the beings that haunt 
it, and the scenes exhibited nightly within its walls, 
than for the beauty of its architecture, or the vast- 
ness of its dimensions, though, in these particulars, 
it holds a respectable station amongst the palaces of 
Paris. It is the property of the Duke of Orleans, 
.but a part of it only is inhabited by him. The rest, 
comprising an immense parallelogram of uniform 
and massive building, with shops and piazzas on 
the ground floor, is devoted to business, to pleasure, 
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and to vice. Within the area, are gravel walks and 
grass-plots, die resort of the idle by day, and the 
vicious by night. In the centre, a noble fountain 
throws up its sparkling waters, and gives, to the 
variegated groapes that saunter round it, an air of 
refreshing coolness, amid the dust and heat of a 
summer noon. 

The shops in the Palais Royal are chiefly for the 
sale of jewellery, clocks, toys, &c. Many of the 
articles they exhibit are extremely rich and curious. 
There are musical snuff-boxes of most exquisite 
workmanship — magnificent and beautiful time-pieces 
of classical design, and of the purest alabaster — 
watches, emblazoned, enamelled, and studded with 
pearl, to awaken the envy, and adorn the persons of 
the lair — and, in short, every device that ingenuity 
could conceive, or patient industry execute. 

These articles, however, are by no means cheap, 
considering the duty to which, on importation into 
England, they are liable. One hundred and fifty 
Napoleons was the price of a snuff-box, set with 
diamonds, from which, on opening the lid, there 
started up a beautiful little bird, that sung a sweet 
tune, and then suddenly disappeared. With such 
toys as these the wily Parisians amuse John Bull in 
his visits to their capital — the temptation is irresisti- 
ble—and few, perhaps, repair to the piazzas of the 
Palais Royal, without leaving some substantial me- 
morial of their visit in the hands of one of these 
skilful artificers. 

The first floor is chiefly composed of coffee-houses, 
eating-rooms, and apartments for gambling ; while 
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the upper stories exhibit scenes of. licensed de- 
bauchery, beyond the flower of the filthiest pen to 
describe^ Pleasute, imparity, end fraud) seem to 
have made this their strongest hold*—their favourite 
resort. From these haunts of villany— these last 
retreats of the ruined and the desperate, the flames 
of <tbe revolution were abundantly supplied with fuel. 
Many a frantic monster, during that dreadful period, 
rushed from these cells of infamy, raging like a 
demon from the bottomless pit, to scatter around him 
"firebrands, arrows, and de*th" — to exult in the 
ghastly spectacles of the guillotine — to laugh amid 
the shrieks of the Abhaye, and to shout vivt la na- 
tion, vivt la repuUiqiKj as the warm blood of his 
neighbours and friends, perhaps even of his kindred, 
flowed at his feet! And still this nest of impurity 
retains its dreadful pre-eminence above all other 
haunts of vice; and many an unhappy youth, cursing 
the hour that he entered its infernal gates, in dark- 
ness and despair, hurries from its gambling table or 
its brothel, to consummate his misery in the waters 
of the Seine.— Of this fatal issue, melancholy in- 
stances are perpetually occurring. A building is 
appropriated for the reception of the bodies disco- 
vered in the river; and scarcely a morning dawns 
that does not add to the disgusting groupe, and bring 
some broken-hearted parent to recognise the lifeless 
body of a lost and ruined child ! 

The quantity of vice in Paris is, indeed, immense, 
and its varieties are almost unbounded. Every spe- 
cies of impurity and crime that can, or cannot be 

conceived, is perpetrated here without apprehension 
6 
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or restraint, and I have hearfd of things at which de* 
tency crimsons and hnmaiftty turns pale, as by no 
means rare or secret, bat of notorious and habitual 
occurrence in its haunts of vice. To speak of a 
"state of morals," in connexion with such a con- 
dition of society, were only to degrade the teniu 
They seenl to* have no moral sense— ne external 
standard or inward perception, or feeling of right 
and wrong. Inclination and expediency appear to 
be the two great laws by which they act,' and what- 
ever these may dictate they immediately perform — 
"working all manner of iniquity with greediness." 
I speak not of robbery and murder, or the vulgar 
vices of intemperance-— for these they seem to have 
but little taste, and drunkenness seldom disgraces 
their streets, but refer chiefly to the vices that con- 
nect with avarice and lust-— that gather round the 
gaming table, and crowd within the precincts of the 
brothel. Still, however, these, black and abomi- 
nable as they are, under any circumstances, do not 
stalk abroad, as in some cities of the . Continent, 
at noon-day, and otter their horrible shibboleth — 
their dialect of death in your ears as you pass along 
the streets, but they abide in their own execrable 
haunts, and await, in the deep recesses of their 
polluted temples, the coming of devotees to their 
accursed shrines. 

' From this circumstance, the city of Paris appears 
to be more pure than it really is.— You may 
walk up and down its public streets and most 
frequented avenues without offence or disgust- 
pity, indeed, may be excited, at the frivolity, and 
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g*yi«tj of a people, who, if tbey felt their national 
degradation before their fellow men, and their 
moral delinquency in the sight of God, would 
clothe themselves in sackcloth, and weep, if it 
were possible, in the anguish of their spirit, tears 
of blood. But what they are in the sight of God, is 
a thought, perhaps, that never occurs to them* 
With regard to the estimation in which surrounding 
nations hold them, however, they seem to have some 
concern. Yet, even here, their natural gayety 
comes in to their relief. They know that they are 
an enslaved and conquered people, and they groan, 
inwardly, beneath the oppression of foreign armies, 
subsisting on their soil. — Yet still tbey talk and 
laugh themselves into a persuasion that they are inde- 
pendent — that they were ne ver subdued — that they 
freely recalled the present sovereign" and his family 
to the throne — that they are contented and happy 
beneath his reign — and thus they dream and talk 
of freedom while they were the fetters, and dance, 
like the maniac, in their chains. The wise and the 
prudent amongst them, it is true, think and speak 
differently. — " We know," say they, " that we are 
enslaved — your armies keep the Bourbons on the 
throne — we were willing to resign the former lead- 
er, but not willing to take your choice of a successor* 
It is an insufferable degradation, that other nations 
should guide the destinies of France — and insulted 
and vanquished as we are — prisoners in our own 
country — with foreign armies consuming our pro- 
duce, and forbidding the expression of our feel- 
i ngs— - is it to be imagined that we can endure all 
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this Unmoved, and not, in the silence imposed upon 
us, meditate revenge ?*' 

What 1 have written is not what I have supposed 
to be the feelings of the thoughtful and intelligent, 
but is the substance* of a conversation with a man, 
whose rank and information give weight to his opi- 
nions. 

Yoar*s, &c. 
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LETTER X* 

Paris. 



My mar- 



I alluded, in 1117 last, to the feeling that 
prevails amongst the thoughtful and enlightened, 
respecting the present state of France. To what I 
then said, I ought to add, that the general impression 
is in favour of the king. He is considered a mild 
afad benignant prince — anxious for the welfare of 
his people. — But alas ! the people are restless and 
turbulent, and a monarch of less amiable qualities 
would suit them better. The exploits and enter- 
prises of their former ruler have rendered them a 
martial people— their ears have been accustomed to 
the shouts of victory- — their eyes to the pomp and 
splendour of military spectacles — and their vanity 
has been flattered by the spoils of conquered na- 
tions collected in their capital. Destitute, then, of 
that moral principle which exults when the wrongs 
of the injured are redressed-— and those domestic 
habits and attachments which are favourable to the 
cultivation of the arts of peace, how can it be ex- 
pected that they should sit down at once, contented 
in the tranquillity., that has settled on the ruins of 
their independence — that throws them back upon 
themselves to brood upon their national degradation 
— and gives them leisure to contemplate the proud 

and giddy eminence ,from which they haye fallen, 

6* 
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It must be expected, that after the cessation of such 
a tempest, a considerable agitation should long be 
felt, and it will be well, indeed, if the elements are 
not gathering strength for another storm. Perhaps, 
while the present monarch lives, no immediate dan- 
ger need be apprehended. If he should adopt a 
liberal and enlightened policy — if he should un- 
shackle himself from the fetters which a superstitious 
and a mercenary priesthood are striving, but too 
successfully, to rivet on him — if he shauld adopt 
efficient plans for the instruction of the rising gene- 
ration in the principles of the bible, which are those 
of morality, loyalty, and peace — and if God, by 
whom kings rule and princes decree justice, should 
spare hkn for a few years,* to foster and to cherish 
these wise and salutary measures, the danger will 
be greatly lessened. By the influence of such an 
education* pure and upright principles will be in- 
stilled into the minds of the rising population—do- 
mestic virtues will be inculcated, and domestic 
habits formed-— the national character will become 
more benevolent and mild— and the people, reco- 
vered from the wild and feverish dreams of anarchy 
and conquest, will learn how much more conducive 
to their real interests and genuine happiness, is the 
calm and steady process of affairs, beneath the aus- 
pices of a legitimate and paternal prince, than the 
impetuous torrent that hurried them along, in wild 
and giddy transport, in the guilty schemes and bound- 
less projects of a. proud usurper. 

With respect to the other branches of the family, 
except, perhaps, the amiable, but superstitious, 
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Dutchess D'Angouleme, the public feeling is by no 
means as favourable. It is to be feared, therefore, 
that the death of the present monarch, should it hap- 
pen before the public mind is more generally tran- 
quillized and settled, would bring a dreadful day to 
France 4 ! I should not wish to be in Paris, at that pe- 
riod. — There is certainly no great love for the Eog* 
lish in the breasts of our French neighbours— nor can 
it be expected that there should be. They tolerate 
us, however, for our money— they feel the circulation 
of our cash throughout their capital, and they are 
.Contented, for a season, to bury their deep-rooted 
animosity in their coffers, while they return us secret 
curses for die wealth we squander. Here and there, 
they show their spite in ridiculous caricatures, and 
theatrical exhibitions, with, now and then, a haughty 
look and a disdainful sneer — like the snarling of the 
mastiff at the hands that supply his food and rivet his 
chain! — But, if ever the mastiff should get loose, wo 
to the objects of his long-smothered and deeply •che- 
rished hate. Much, indeed, of the cringing servility 
of the French manners is gone. The immense 
crowds of clerks and apprentices, and coarse and 
unmannerly clodhoppers, who, fired with the am- 
bition of seeing foreign parts,- ?nd laughing at the 
French, have poured into the Boulevards, and jostled 
through the streets of Paris— swearing and bluster- 
ing at the waiters in the cafes and restaurateurs- 
exclaiming against, extortion and imposition in the 
shops of the tradesmen, and, not unfrequently, taking 
what they call French leave, with a sufficient token 
of remembrance in an unpaid reckoning left behind*"? 
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have much sunk the English diameter in their eefr 
mation. Milord Anglais ia a sound at present but 
seldom heard — at least, my ears have not been sa- 
luted with it — and our countrymen are unquestion- 
ably held in very different estimation now, to what 
they were before the revolution, when, every English- 
man that travelled on the continent, was received 
with the respect and honours of a prince* 

With regard to the higher classes of society, this 
observation cannot apply. The superior sort of 
English move about in their carriages, and reside, 
chiefly, at their hotels — and if they mix in company 
at all, it is, of course, in that of their own rank* 

One is very much struck, in walking through the 
streets and public places of Paris, with the number 
©f men that meet you with orders of knighthood in 
their coat. The sentinels on duty are almost con- 
stantly in action, presenting, arms to them as they 
pass along, for every one that. wears the insignia 
receives this honour. But some of them are mean 
and contemptible enough in their appearance : and I 
have scarcely seen one, by a comparison with whom, 
any of our city knights, much as they are despised, 
might not deem himself degraded. Indeed, poverty 
and splendour — nojnlity and meanness, seem to be 
constant companions here, and, I am told, that a court 
day at the Thuileries, presents some curious illustra- 
tions of the combination. The noblesse of the old 
regime haye been restored, many of them, to their 
titles, but alas ! few to their estates. The lean kine 
that rose up from the troubled sea of anarchy 
and blood, have devoured them — and the unhappy 
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fugitives, on their return, receive again the empty 
title, and the proud insignia, bat not the fall purse, 
and the fair domain. Hence, many a peer may be 
observed, creeping down from an upper room in one 
of the dark and narrow lanes of this crowded city, and 
with his bag- wig and sword, making the best of his 
way through the muddy streets, to the audience- ' 
chamber of his prince. But is it not in the power of 
the monarch to relieve them by a comfortable place, 
or a more comfortable pension ? — Alas ! there are so 
many to be served — and there is so little to spare. 
On the one hand, the harpies of the church are so 
clamorous — on the other, the members of his own 
family — those that have not, are so eager to get, those 
that have> are so anxious to retain — the public coffers 
are so exhausted, and so immense an army is still to 
be maintained — while there are no resources now to 
be anticipated from the plunder of other nations, or 
the lawful spoils of war— that many, it is to be feared, 
have no brighter prospect, than to drag on the 
declining years of life in splendid misery — stealing, 
more like spectres than men, about the palaces their 
ancestors contributed to rear, and exiled from the 
mansions in which their better days of childhood and 
of youth were passed in gayety and splendour. 

Your's, &c. 
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LETTER XJ. 

Aim. 



Mr DEAR* 



A circumstance occurred just before our 
arrival here, the lesson to be derived from which is 
very obvious — caution. An American gentleman, a 
friend of Dr. K.'s, has been residing in Paris for some 
time, for the purposes of study. He has always, in 
his own country, and especially here, avoided any 
interference in politics, or expression of political 
sentiment, and has devoted himself entirely and ex- 
clusively to literary pursuits. As he sat at breakfast, 
however, not many mornings ago, four gendarmes 
entered his room, and, demanding his keys, instantly 
proceeded to examine his papers. Finding nothing 
of a suspicious nature, amongst them, they turned to 
his books, and meeting with some volumes in Arabic, 
they instantly seized them, concluding, no doubt, 
that nothing but sedition and treason could be con- 
cealed under such strange and outlandish characters, 
and were proceeding with their wonderful discovery 
to the police, when the gentleman exhorted them to 
look on the covers of the book. They did so, and 
there, to their astonishment, beheld the royal arms. 
They had, in fact, come out of the royal library. 
At sight of these indisputable proofs of innocence, at 
least so far as the volumes in question were concern- 
ed, they relinquished their prey ^and, lcfttbe agitated 
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sttkletii with a caatioD, saying, that so long as lie 
should continue itt Paris, he aaost consider himself 
as nutter (he rareei/fattsof the police !* 

* This remfhds me of a eaHous fitat, which wu related to mobjr 

a foreigner from the Worth of Europe* ead which occurred while he 
jwas at Boardeam, during the reign of Buonaparte. As it illustrates 
(he state of perfection la vfhich the system of te e na g e was -c a rtel 
atihe* time,*' eatfadeead to moat* it here. A pasty sat dowa 
to diaaer at a-public table, when a gentleman sticking bis fork into 
a fowl, began to dissect it, and as be cat off the head, he said, with a 
laugh, " Here goes the head of the Emperor."— No observation was 
nte^^ and rlieyeniee^ie^ with thevdlnaer; bet In raeoaorsto/k, 
the waiter. cape, and, tapping the geetiema* oa the shoulder, toM 
him, be was wanted in the hall. On entering the hall, he was ac- 
costed by a gendarme, who asked him, if he was not the gentle- 
man who, in cutting oh" roe bead of e ; Jbwl at darner* had seM 
" Here goes the head of the £mperew"«*ea replied he wee* hat 
" What of tbat'V You mast come/' said the gendarme, " with 
me." — "With you," — he eiclaimed, and putting his band to his 
pocket, presented it fall of money to the officer, and was turning 
away.—" Slay," said the m*#» "I at* not to be> tiros dealt with— 
yeu must instaetJp obey my sommoji*.* " A«s ,M said the get- 
tinman, "am I then to be torn from, my wife and children, and 
hurried to a dungeon, for such a trifle a? that— my life and liberty 
are most precious and important to my family— I will give you" — 
and he named an enormous sum, "to liberate me, and for ever coa- 
ceal the affair." " Ne>" said the inflexible gendmme, "I am 
above the largest bribe you can offer, and you must instantly go, for 
I dare not parley with you any longer." The gentlemen then took 
a card from his pocket, which he held up to the view of the gendm*me f 
who immediately made his obeisance to him, and departed.— 
Now the fact is, the gentleman himself was a superintendent of these 
spies. The waiter at the tavern was in the pay of Government— he 
made the observation respectingthe head of the emperor in the hear- 
ing of the waiter to prove his vigilance— he was true to his charge # 
and directly apprised one of the gendarrnei of the seditious and 
treasonable words that had escaped from the stranger's lips.— He 
then tempted the gewdorroe with those liberal offers, and finding 
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The American gentlemen bete, many of them, 
wear eagles in their hats. Tb* emblem is mistaken 
for that of NapoteoB, and hence terrible fracas fre- 
quently arise. One occurred this morning at the 
gate of the gardens of the Thuiieries. The senti- 
nel on duty snatched at the eagle, to tear it from his 
hat, as the American passed. The American there- 
upon planted his clenched fist in the sektier?s face — a 
scuffle ensued— they fell— others came to mingle in 
the fray, and words and blows were, dealt unsparing- 
ly, by more than the original combatants. What was 
the issue I have not heard. There can be tittle doubt, 
however, but that the American would obtain re- 
dress, for the action of, the sentinel must be con- 
sidered as a violation* of both decency and duty. 
AH this happened just tjfider the windows of the 
palace. 

We took horses, and rode this morning to the 
heights of Monimartrt^ a name and a spot pregnant 
with disgrace and infafay to France, and which they 
would gladly obliterate for ever from the annals of 
their history, and the surface of their soil. From the 
top of the telegraph, which we ascended for the sake 
of the prospect, is a magnificent view of the city on 
the one hand, with its adjacent woods and gardens, 
and highly cultivated fields and orchards, and on the 
other, immense plains, stretching to an almost im- 
perceptible horizon, with the venerable towers of 

him faithful, his object was accomplished ; and informing him, by 
the card which be carried about him, and which bore the secret sign, 
who he was. there, the matter ended, to the satisfaction of fitf the 
parties concerned.— Who would live in such a land as this ! 
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St. Dennis, the ancient burying place of the kings of 
Fiance, in the distance. We found the man who 
keeps the telegraph intelligent and communicative ; 
hat you will feel as Mttte interested in reading, as I 
should be in writing, could I correctly record it, all 
he told us of the movements of die allied armies, 
whose advance to the gates of Paris, by this place, 
fixed an indelible stain upon the military character of 
France, and, at the same time, pat the finis to the 
career of the usurper's glory. For the afterpiece, 
which terminated on the plains of Waterloo, and 
whence the actor retired to his lonely dwelling on the 
ocean, bad more the appearance of a galvanic 
struggle, a convulsive after-pang, than the cool and 
steady efforts which express the functions, and be* 
apeak the influence of a principle of life. The 
houses about Montmartre are mean, though it is to 
Paris, what Everton is to Liverpool, or Highgate to 
London. But the houses of the wealthy here are 
all immured in courts, and shut in from the view of 
every object, by enormous gates, just like Buffing* 
ton House, in Piccadilly— only that the courts are 
far less spacious, and the streets far less wide. They 
seem but partially to appreciate the beauties of pros- 
pect — the advantages of situation, or the salubrity 
of air. They have nothing like our neat country 
boxes — and genteel and pleasant villages, scattered 
here and there, within a few miles round the city — 
to which the wealthy tradesman might repair, to en* 
joy, in domestic retirement, a sweet seclusion from 
the noise and bustle of the great metropolis. But 
they all live — princes and peers — artists and lite- 
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rati — tradesmen and merchants — crowded together in 
tall and thickly-inhabited houses-— close and narrow 
streets, filled with perpetual bustle and incessant 
din, with no relaxation, but a stroll in the Champa 
Elisees, or the public Gardens — and no amusement 
or variety, but that which is derived from the cafe 
or the theatre — the cards or the dice— the light and 
airy forms of dissipation that flutter in the Boule- 
vards, or the more desperate and determined fiends 
of vice that brood in the deep recesses of the Palais 
Royal. And even if they leave the city, and ram- 
ble a few miles into the adjacent country, it is to 
some one of those scenes of pleasure or receptacles 
of vice, with which the environs abound, and with- 
out which, even the beauties of nature, and the 
freshness of the air, would have but little to capti- 
vate and charm !* 

Perhaps the secret of all this, in * great measure, 
is, that there is nothing like domestic life in Paris. 
You will hardly find a comfortable family circle there. 
Marriages are, for the most part, contracts formed 
for convenience and not for love. From such con- 



* What I have here written is from my own observation, and the 
observation of others, better informed than myself. Merchant's 
guide to Paris, indeed, informs as of a few villages, remarkable for 
their commanding prospects and the beauty of their villas, to which 
the merchants of the capital resort They must bear, however, a 
very small proportion to the population of the city, and be very dif- 
ferent in their character to the generality of buildings which I have 
seen in its neighbourhood. I am still of opinion, that, in the vici- 
nity of Paris, the neat, snug, compact cit's country box, which be- 
speaks domestic comfort, and the rational enjoyment of well-earned 
competence, is utterly unknown. 
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nexions, what can be expected but alienation and 
distance — infidelity and adultery. — Accordingly, I 
am informed, it is no uncommon thing in Paris, for 
a married woman to have what is called her Vami 
de maison, who visits her as often as he pleases, with- 
out any interruption from the lady's lawful husband — 
to whom the boudoir of his mistress is always sacred — 
and who is so necessary an evil in the house, a thing 
so generally tolerated, that, in many cases, he actu- 
ally bears his part in the expenses of the establish* 
ment. The lady, of course, allows to her husband 
the liberty she takes, and he is sent abroad to find a 
similar post of honour in some other house, to that 
which he suffers the beloved of his wife to occupy in 
his qwn. From such a state of things, therefore, 
every shadow of domestic intercourse and associa- 
tion is excluded* A family table is seldom spread—* 
a family circle is seldoife gathered. — They repair to 
the restaurateurs to dine — to the eafte for coffee, 
and to the- theatre, or even worse resorts, for 
the evening's occupation and amusement. Thus 
they live in public— eat and drink in public— 
and one might almost imagine, from their fond- 
ness for publicity, that they would sleep in pub- 
lic — or never sleep at all. — Pleasure — exhibition* 
and intrigue, seem to be the great ends of their ex- 
istence* — To the nobler pursuits and occupations* 
that become a rational, accountable, and immortal 
creature, they seem utterly lost. — With the being 
of a God, or a future state, there is nothing, above 
ground, in Paris, that has the remotest connexion, 
except, indeed, the, churches, which are the haunts 
of the deadliest superstition, and consecrated to 
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the pompous worship of the image of the beast* — 
From the classic air of the public edifices, and the 
mingled superstition and impurity of the people, one 
might almost fancy one's self in ancient Athens, sur- 
rounded by a thousand temples and a thousand al- 
tars consecrated to the deities of lust and pleasure ; 
and a population, the fundamental maxim of whose 
practical, if not avowed atheism, is ever present to 
their mind, and ever operative in their conduct, — 
Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow tot die ! 

But I have been almost, unconsciously, led to the 
same disgusting topic, upon which, I fear, I have 
already dwelt too long in a former letter. To a 
superficial observer, perhaps, one who merely con- 
templates the city of Paris, through the mediujn of 
its works of arts, or scenes of gayety and amusement, 
the pictures I have drawn may seem too strongly 
marked and deeply coloured — but it can 1 be so re- 
garded only by a superficial observer. For my own 
part, my heart sickens at the review of what I have 
written, when I think how far beneath the reality 
any description, of which my pen is capable, must 
be. The circumstance that the grosser forms of vice 
are wanting in the public haunts, mark, if possible, 
a deeper dereliction of principle, and renders the 
scene more dangerous. In our own metropolis, 
alas 1 there is enough of vioe, and crimes are pevpe- 
tratfed of foe deepest die. — But, then, vice is recog- 
nised a» vice, and shunned and abhorred by virtue. 
— 4t keeps its own term, uses its own language, and 
preserves it* own limits 1 — But here, vice has the lan- 
guage and the forms of virtue— walks hand in bam} 
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with virtue— is adorned with the Mine attire— ad* 
matted into the same society— occupies the same 
seat — and, I had almost said, reposes on the same 
couch. — She is to be found in the shop of the re* 
spectable tradesman, in forms that in London would 
be shrouded with the greatest secrecy, or, if disco* 
vered, brand the vender with deserved infamy— 
but here, the softer sex become file ministers of lust, 
by exposing them to Buch as choose to purchase, 
and that too with unblushing countenance, as if they 
were the simplest articles of lawful commerce— the 
fine arts have lent their aid to decorate and adorn 
the monster, and to give a soft and classic air to her 
most disgusting expressions— while the brilliant 
genius and the exuberant imagination of the author, 
have invested it as with dazzling gems and a gor- 
geous robe.- 

But all these considerations apart — it is enough 
for a man that has any principle of religion, or in* 
tegrity, or humanity within him, to walk the streets 
of Paris, and reflect, that he is passing through 
the city, in which, a little more than a quarter of 
a century ago, the oracles of God were publicly 
disowned, the Christian sabbath utterly abolished, 
reason elevated to the throne of the Supreme, and 
liberty declared to be the only God — that he is sur- 
rounded by a people, who, after having embrued 
their hands in the blood of their lawful prince, and 
filled their capital with enormities, at the recital of 
which, the whole" civilized world shuddered with a 
thrilling horror, while all was consecrated by the 
sacred name of liberty and freedom — at length 

r* 
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placed the crown they had dashed to the earth 
upon an upstart's brow, and feil prostrate, in all the 
abjectness of submission, to lick the dust beneath 
the despot's feet — A people, that followed at his 
beck through seas of blood, intoxicated with spoil 
and glutted with gore, while they yielded to him as 
to their destiny, and plighted their homage to him 
as their God — till the great ruler of the nations was 
pleased to reverse his fortune, and who then, with 
one consent, abandoned him to his fate — an exile 
on the ocean, and the shadow of a king — A people 
too, who could repeat their servility and their trea- 
chery when his fortunes brightened once again, and 
again grew dark — and who are now sunk in the 
arms of a superstition and a sensuality, as deep, as 
deadly, and as gross, as that from whose embrace 
they rushed to the wild extremes of anarchy, and 
the eold breast of atheism — I say these reflections 
are enough to quicken the footsteps of a. man, who 
has the fear of God or the principles of humanity 
within him, lest the earth should open, and swallow 
up a city which has been the theatre of such enor- 
mities, and is still the haunt of such pollution and 
impiety I 

Your's, &c. 
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LETTER XIL 

Parti* 

Mr bear > — 

We dined to-day at Veres, in the Palais 
Royal, the most celebrated Restaurateur's in Paris. 
Our object was to have a fair specimen of French 
cookery, of winch one has heard so much ; and also 
to observe the mode of proceeding in one of these 
temples dedicated to luxury and appetite. We 
were rather early, and amongst the first of the de- 
votees : thus we had leisure to. survey the scene, 
and make our observations on die place. Every 
thing "here is contrived for effect, and art has done 
her utmost to give to the eating-house an air of 
gayety and elegance. On entering the room, the 
first object . that arrested our attention was the 
mistress, a young and beautiful woman, most ele- 
gantly dressed, reclining at her ease on an elevated 
aeat, commanding a view of the spacious apart- 
ment. There was nothing of the coarseness, and 
hurry, and officiousness of the landlady about her — 
but delicate, dignified, and easy, she seemed as if 
enthroned, the presiding genius of the place. — 
Around her the waiters gather to receive her orders, 
and to make reports, from time to time, of the pro- 
gress of affairs; while from the mirrors that sur- 
round the room, and reflect the parties, in a most 
amazing variety, upon each other, die can perceive, 
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almost at one glance, how all her customers are 
occupied. The next thing to which our attention 
was drawn, as you will naturally suppose, was the 
carte, or bill of fare, at the immensity of which, a 
London epicure — a city alderman, would have 
started ! What a boundless variety ! — Fish, flesh, 
and fowl — roti, bouilli — fricassee— fricandeau— soups 
-fauces — inconceivable combinations — indescriba- 
ble compositions — unutterable names — " earth, air 
and ocean plundered of their sweet*," and all deck- 
ed out, combined — adorned — and wrought up to the 
highest pitch of flavour and of gout, to quicken the 
most languishing appetite, and win the admiration of 
the most fastidious epicure. The time advanced — 
the devotees came in— the shrine of the divinity,, 
for such the fair one that presided seemed, was sur- 
rounded, and the mysteries began. The tables yere 
rapidly filled, . and as quickly covered, and erery 
party seemed determined and prepared to do his 
best in discharging the duties and honours of the 
place. I observed that most performed their part 
with astonishing rapidity — plate after plate was 
quickly emptied— dish after dish was rapidly discuss- 
ed and dismissed — glass after glass of hermitage or 
burgundy, from the bottle, placed, for coolness, in a 
vessel filled with ice, thrown off; and, in truth, with 
all the elegance and refinement with which it was 
tempered, there seemed to be as great a quantum of 
actual, downright gormandizing in this temple of 
luxury, as I ever witnessed in any of the chop- 
houses about the precincts of St. Paul's. Nor were 
we altogether inactive; appetite received an add*- 
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tional stimulus from curiosity, and many things were 
tasted for the sake of ascertaining what could be 
contained beneath the disguise of names and forms 
that had never saluted the eye or the ear before* 
The wines were excellent, and the whole was crown- 
ed with a sample of the costly liqueurs, and a rich 
dessert. 

I was not a little amuded and interested with the 
scene ; not merely from its novelty and gayety, but 
because it also added another feature to that ex- 
pression of national character, a correct and lively 
remembrance of which I am anxious to retain. Still, 
selfishness, sensuality, and vanity prevail. Coarse 
as they deem the English, and refined as we con- 
sider the French, I question whether any tavern in 
London could produce such a bill of fare as that at 
Veres, though all the cooks of the metropolis should 
lay their heads together for months, unless assisted 
by some of their continental brethren in the culinary 
art. They seem to have studied, if one may sp 
speak, the philosophy of cookery, and to have ap- 
plied no ordinary knowledge, in the principles of 
chemical combination, for the pampering of the 
appetite. Nor, in this gratification of the palate^ 
does their fondness for display and publicity seem to 
be neglected. By the artful distribution of die mir- 
rors, in the pannels of the room, the groupes are 
multiplied, almost to infinity. Every glance of the 
*;e gives to you some animated party, with ajft the 
gesture and grimace of the flattery or ooiqpliment 
that may be passing at the time, or in all the deep 
demotion to the matter in hand, for which * French* 
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man can consent for a while to suspend even these — 
and thus they have the satisfaction to know that they 
are seen by almost eveiy eye, without encountering 
the vulgar gaze of any individual to whom they 
might directly turn* Here too, the ladies mingle 
with the gentlemen, without confusion or timidity — 
a novel sight, indeed, to an English eye ! Madame 
le Countesse sits beside Monsieur la Count, at one 
table — an English barber, who has come to Paris to 
see the fashions, and must of course dine for once 
at Veres, with his party perhaps, occupies another — 
while people of all ranks and characters, or no rank 
and charactef at all, meet and mingle in the motley 
crowd — talk — laugh— eat— drink — look gallantly at 
each other — and then turn out to meet the kindling 
glories of the Palais Royal — where pleasure lights 
her thousand lamps, decks her In her gay attire, pots 
on her bewitching charms, unfolds her deep recesses, 
and waits to lure her victim to the verge of ruin — 
till, dazzled with the blaze, and giddy with the con- 
stant whirl, reason, thought, reflection, all forsake 
him — and yielding to the delirium of delight, with- 
out an effort of resistance, he is ingulphed in the 
dread abyss. — " Oh ! my soul, come not thou into 
their secret, to such mine honour be not thou 
united,' 9 — " Whose end is destruction — whose God 
is their belly — whose glory is their shame — who 
mind earthly things. 1 ' 

This morning we visited the edifice appropriated 
to the meetings of the Institute of Prance. Although 
this institution may be considered in its infancy, not 
having existed more than eleven years, yet it has 
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attained to a high degree of eminence amongst the 
learned societies of Europe. It is divided into four 
classes — the first, devoted to the study of natural phi- 
losophy, chemistry, and the mathematics — the se- 
cond, to the cultivation of French literature — the 
third, to history and ancient literature; and the fourth, 
to the fine arts* It comprises the most eminent litera- 
ry and scientific characters of the day, and corres- 
ponds with the learned of every nation. We had in- 
troductions to some of its members, especially to 
Baron Silvestre 4e Sacy, and the Chevalier Langtts, 
Professors of Oriental Literature. To the polite 
attentions of the last-mentioned gentleman, we were 
greatly indebted. The lecture room is a very good 
one, it is the only room I saw worth mentioning. 
It is, however, altogether, a noble pile, worthy the 
purpose to which it is devoted. The front is a semi- 
circle, with a fine dome in the centre, which is not 
the least ornamental object amongst the many that 
adorn this majestic city. 

From the Institute we proceeded to the Royal' 
Library. Here, in this immense depot of learning, 
and of art, are three hundred and fifty-eight thousand 
printed books, in all languages, and seventy-two 
thousand volumes of manuscripts and public records 
— besides five thousand volumes, containing the 
works of the most eminent engravers from the in- 
vention of the art to the present time. 

This library is open to the public, who enjoy its 
advantages without trouble or expense. I was truly 
interested to see how good a use is made of so great 
a privilege. There were several hundreds of per- 
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sons reading in the different rooms — many seemed 
busy in making extracts from the books, and (be li- 
brarians appeared to be Very attentive in providing 
the volumes as they were wanted. 

No wonder that France possesses so many authors 
and scientific men, when the rich treasures of learn- 
ing and of art are thus freely open to all ranks of 
people, and the meanest plebeian can as much avail 
himself of their inestimable treasures as the mo- 
narch or the peer. Paris has muph the advantage 
of London in this respect. Besides, that she is tnuch 
richer in these things, she is also much more free in 
the exposure of her intellectual wealth. No Eng- 
lishman can visit the French capital without making 
the comparison, and feeling its force. — It is true, 
that the British Museum, and Somerset House are 
open to the public, but then, in the former, you are 
paraded through the rooms in groupes, with a man 
in office by your side, and no opportunity afforded 
for observation or for study — and in the latter the 
admission is not free.— But in the LouVre — in the 
Jardin des Plantes — in the Royal Library, you go as 
often and stay as long as you please — no one inter- 
rupts or questions you — and you feel as though, to all 
the purposes of use and of enjoyment, every object 
that you contemplate were your own. 

It is rather humiliating, however, to be obliged, in 
some measure, to account for this difference, by a 
difference of national character and propensity. In 
the first place, there is not such an interest in the 
works of literature and art pervading the public mind 
in England, as in France. The great mass of the 
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population, with us, care but little abeul them— their 
taste is of a far less refined and exalted-character* 
and the common people in London bad much rather 
give eighteen-pence to see the wild beasts at Exeter 
9 Change,or some of the gay exhibitions at Bartholomew 
fair, than the pictures in Somerset House, or the 
minerals in the British Museum. But, in Paris, the 
lowest orders of society are tinctured with a love of 
philosophy, and fired with the admiration of the arts 
— and the meanest stalls in the Boulevards and upon 
the quays, contain literary treasures, and specimens 
of art, to attract the scholar and interest the con- 
noisseur. I need only instance a book stall close by 
the gate o( our hotel, where, amongst a good deal of 
trashes a splendid copy of Rapin's History of England, 
in the original French, with remarkably fine impre** 
sions of the plates, and handsomely bound in twelve 
to fifteen volumes quarto. This work I could pur- 
chase, perhaps, for forty francs-— the man asks but fifty 
for it : and the other day I was detained nearly half 
an hour looking over a stall near the Institute, whence 
I might have procured some rich materials for my 
projected museum, at a very moderate price. There 
were many Chinese and Oriental deities, many gems 
and curious specimens in mineralogy, and a vast 
variety of interesting and valuable curiosities. But 
London has no such allurements for the virtuosi as 
they traverse her streets ; and, with the exception 
of a few respectable booksellers, who expose their 
books on stalls before their windows, there is little to 
be met tvith but toys, and gingerbread, and rubbish. 
Can any thing more strongly mack the public tavtp 
8 
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than this ? Bat another reason why these receptacles 
«f literature and art are thus freely thrown open to 
all ranks in Paris, may he, because the people in 
Paris never abuse the privilege. Nothing is purloin- 
ed, or touched, or injured. The propensity to med- 
dle and deface, much less to steal, is unknown. 
There is no rudeness, or roughness, or incivility in 
the company, though they may be of the lowest class; 
and if it were possible for the whole population of 
the metropolis to pass through the galleries in a single 
morning, and examine every interesting object they 
contain, the probability is, that not one of them would 
sustain the slightest injury or receive a single spot 
Unhappily, this is not the case with us. The lower 
classes of the English are a meddling people — they 
are impelled by curiosity, and not by the love of 
science, in their investigations ; they must know the 
inside and the substance of every thing ; and even in 
classes of society, where the mere vulgar feeling of 
curiosity could not be supposed to operate, the viola- 
tion of the tenth commandment has sometimes been 
followed by a violation of the eighth, and the breach 
of the sixth has succeeded in cases where mutilatioa 
is absolute destruction. It is a grievous thing that 
there should be any bar upon what literary and 
scientific treasures and resources a country may pos- 
sess, and a lamentable thing, indeed, that the rude- 
ness of an idle and ignorant curiosity, a propensity 
for pilfering, or a love of mischief, should operate, ia 
any measure, as the cause. 

A profound silence reigns in those galleries of the 
library devoted to study, and the strangers who visit 
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them, merely for the gratification of their curiosity, 
are expected not to interrupt it* Amongst the objects 
that arrest the attention, is a carious model of the 
hill of Parnassus, with the geniuses of France at 
different stages of the ascent — Louis XIV. being in 
the-character of Apollo on the summit ; a fine bronze 
statue of Voltaire ; a plan of the Pyramids of Egypt, 
in relief; and an immense pair of globes, constructed 
by CoronelH, the famous mathematician and geogra- 
pher, who was employed by Cardinal d'EstrSes to 
make globes for Louis XIV. They are the largest 
he constructed, and were painted by the celebrated 
artist Le Brun. They are eighteen English feet in 
diameter, and stand in a room built on purpose to 
receive them. They are considered as being rather 
curious than useful. They have been put up about 
twenty years. 

Amongst the MSS. are many ancient copies of 
various portions of the Scriptures. With these, you 
may suppose, I was deeply interested. — Here is a 
* MS. o( the Epistles of St. Paul, written so early as 
die seventh century — it is called the Codex Regis. 
Here is also a MS. of the four Gospels, written in the 
eighth century. I was much struck with a beautiful 
MS. in letters of gold, of the fourth or fifth century, 
but I could not make out what it was, and I had no 
one at hand to inform me, as I had lingered long 
behind the rest of my party, to gratify a taste, which, 
in this instance, seemed peculiar to myself. We, 
however, are fully as rich in treasures of this kind, 
by far the most precious of all that antiquity has 
yielded us— for the Alexandrine manuscript in the 
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British Museum, which was written, perhaps, about 
the fourth or fifth century ; and the Codex Besae, in 
the University of Cambridge, which is considered, 
by some, of equal, if not higher antiquity, are pro- 
bably the oldest MSS. of any portion of the Scrip- 
tures in the world. 

In the Cabinet of Antiques are some very rich 
and curious articles. I particularly noticed a vase 
of one of the Ptolemies — an immense agate, deemed 
the fiijest in the world, richly carved, brought from 
Jerusalem— —but there would be no end-to an enu- 
meration of these things!— 

Amongst the National Institutions of Paris* there 
is none more interesting than the Hotel des fnva- 
Kdes. It is for the reception of old soldiers, on the 
plan of our Greenwich and Chelsea Hospitals. As 
a building it is, upon the whole, inferior to Green- 
wich, but the church, with its magnificent and gilded 
dome, surpasses any thing that Greenwich can boast. 
The church is exceedingly spacious, and the dome 
immense. It is covered with beautiful paintings on 
the stone, representing the battles of Louis XIV. 
which, viewed from below, have the appearance of 
the most exquisite tapestry. Round this dome were 
hung the colours which had been taken from the 
enemy. They exceeded three thousand in number 
— and such was the enthusiasm of the hardy vete- 
rans, who repose within the asylum from the toils of 
war, and many of whom had bled to gain those tro- 
phies of military glory, that when the Allies entered 
the capital, rather than see them retaken, they tore 
them down and committed them to the flames. The 
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dome and the spire that rises from it are gilded with- 
out. This was the. whim of Buonaparte, and 'tis 
said he caught the idea from the Kremlin at Mos- 
cow, Some are of opinion that it is an instance of 
bad taste in the Ex-Emperor, and greatly, disfigures 
the building. Certainly, when near, and viewed 
individually, it has a gingerbread and tawdry appear- 
ance, and does not harmonize with the general 
sobriety of the edifice— but when viewed at a dis- 
tance, blended with the many spires and domes of 
this magnificent city, it has a fine effect, and gives 
an air of splendour to the whole picture, of which it 
then constitutes a part. In the front of the Hotel is 
a magnificent vista to the Seine. On either side are 
rich plantations, beneath whose shade it was the in- 
tention of Napoleon to have placed the statue of 
every celebrated hero of ancient and modern times. 
Thus the worn-out soldier might have passed the 
evening of his days in a military elysium, commu- 
ning with the shades of the 'illustrious dead; while 
succeeding generations would have been roused to 
emulate their deeds of glory, by these tokens of na- 
tional admiration and gratitude. 

The number of inhabitants in the Hotel des Inva- 
lides, is at present four thousand men, besides three 
hundred officers. We saw the tables laid out in the 
hall where the officers were about to dine. — They 
were circular tables, capable of accommodating a 
party of a dozen each. Every thing was very neat 
and clean, and the whole economy of the institution 
appeared to be judicious and well conducted. 

There is another institution at Paris, of a more 
8* 
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private nature, indeed, than the last, but die princi- 
ple of which is well worthy attention. It is an asy- 
lum for the aged. Every individual who has paid 
a certain small sum, by monthly instalments, from 
the age of ten years, increasing gradually, and regu- 
larly advanced, till the whole amount raised from 
each contributor is about 50/. may, at the age of 
seventy, claim as a right the benefit of the institu- 
tion, which allows to each a separate bed-room, 
with a sitting-room between two. They dine in a 
common hall, and their table is amply furnished with 
plain and wholesome food. There is also connect- 
ed with the establishment an hospital, where the 
sick have every necessary attendance, and the best 
medical advice. 

From the Hotel des Invalides we proceeded to 
the Pantheon. It is called a church, but it has not 
much the appearance of a sacred edifice. It is an 
immense pile, and in the finest style of classic ele- 
gance and grandeur. It was reared as a mausoleum 
f<>r the ashes, and~a-temple for the monuments of 
the illustrious men of France — and the edifice is 
well worthy the purpose to which it is dedicated. It 
is built in the form of a cross, and has a dome of vast 
dimensions. We ascended to the gallery that sur- 
rounds it, from whence, perhaps, is enjoyed the 
finest view of the capital. It is certainly- superior 
to that from Montmartre, as the principal objects 
are nearer, and the panorama is complete. We 
were much astonished at the purity of die atmos- 
phere, though it was the middle of the day, and we 
^ere in the centre of an immense metropolis. Every 
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fouitding in Pans was as distinctly seen, as if the sua 
-had but just risen upon it, and not one of its teeming 
population had been awake. This is owing, in a 
great measure, to the burning of wood, besides, that 
the atmosphere is much purer in itself. How un- 
like the view from tile top of St. Paul's, in London, 
— There, every building is black with smoke, and 
you look down as upon the steam and mist of a boil- 
ing and tumultuous sea. But, from this elevation in 
Paris, nothing can exoeed the magnificence and 
-grandeur that every where press upon the eye. 
There is no uncertainty, or indistinctness, or confc- 
sion in the view. • Every palace, and every temple, 
and every public edifice stands before you in its own 
individual majesty, and urges its peculiar claims upon 
your admiration and respect, as though it were the 
only object worth remarking in the scene: while 
the complete panorama, the coup d'ceil, surpasses 
any thing I had ever imagined of a majestic city, 
and such as, in rains, I could not but conceive, 
would rival Palmyra or Persepolis of old : for the 
ordinary houses being all of stone, unsullied by a 
smoky atmosphere, uniform and lofty, and relieved 
by distance— fcheir massive clusters and prolonged 
perspective, give them the appearance of distinct 
and separate edifices— while the palaces themselves, 
occupying so large a portion of the space— the 
mighty length of the Louvre — the gay pavilions of 
the Thuileries— the brilliant dome of the Hotel des 
Invaltdes, mingling with innumerable other rooft, 
arid domes, and spires, and beautiful facades, and 
varied lines of architecture, stretching along the 
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banks of the Seine, encircled by the mafic grores 
of the Boulevards, intermingled with the bright fo- 
liage of innumerable gardens— and presenting the 
chaste and spotless grandeur of stone wrought after 
the noblest models, and white as from the quarry, 
in contrast with the more sober aspect and deeper 
hues of the surrounding, country — altogether com- 
pose a spectacle that transfixes jthe spectator in 
astonishment, and calls up the most powerful and 
affecting associations to the contemplative mind. 
Where are the hands that reared these palaces — 
and, when another hundred years have rolled away, 
where will be the men who inhabit and frequent 
them! — This vast population that breathe and move 
beneath me— and whose noise ascends like the 
throbbings of the heart of a mighty empire : what 
are their pursuits — their expectations — and their 
aims ? — They are immortal — there is a life beyond 
the grave— there is another city and a fairer land ! 
Are they alive to their high and eternal destiny — 
are they conscious of their responsibility at the tri- 
bunal of God — are they seeking the riches — the 
enjoyments — the habitations — and the honours of 
another world? It is said of Xerxes, that he wept 
when he surveyed the millions that surrounded him 
on the plains of Asia, and reflected, that in a hun- 
dred years they would be no more. The Redeemer 
of mankind, from a far nobler motive* had compas- 
sion on the multitude when be saw them as sheep 
without a shepherd. And well may the christian 
philanthropist weep, when be contemplates the infi- 
delity, frivolity, and vice, in which that vast popula- 
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tion are sunk, upon whose majestic city he has gazed 
with admiration and delight. But I dare not trust 
myself with reflections ouch as these. The theme 
18 inexhaustible — and I have already put your pa- 
tience to too severe a trial. 

Your's, &c. 
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LETTER XIII. 

Paris. 



Mr JMEAft- 



Yestsrdat we were at Versailles. We 
proceeded through the Bois de Bologne to St. Cloud, 
the favourite residence of Buonaparte and his Em- 
press, Maria Louisa. I must not omit to mention, 
that on this occasion we were driven by the postil- 
lion who drove Napoleon eleven years, and who, of 
course, had many times conducted him to that very 
palace, when Emperor of France. The Bois de 
Bologne, is to Paris something like what Hyde Pkrk 
is to London. It is a favourite drive of the Parisians. 
It has, however, been shorn of its beauties by the 
British troops, who were encamped there, by whom 
many of the trees have been cut down and destroyed, 
so that little else but brushwood now remains. 

St. Cloud is pleasantly situated upon a command- 
ing eminence, about six miles from Paris. It is em- 
bosomed in delicious woods, and surrounded by all 
the Sylvan beauties which nature, in conjunction 
with art, can yield. The gardens are tastefully laid 
out, and considered as equal in heauty, if not in ex- 
tent, to any the royal palaces can boast. In short, 
it possesses every attraction as a country residence 
for a monarch— a retreat, always at hand, from the 
business of a throne, and the bustle of a court. It 
consists of a noble front, with two wings, forming 
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three sides of a spacious court, and possessing a de» 
iigbtful view of the capital, and the intermediate 
country. The style of finishing and ornamenting 
within is very princely and magnificent, and the far* 
niture is superb. Yet there is a chasteness and a 
delicacy pervading the whole, which bespeak the 
highly cultivated mind, at whose suggestions these 
Jast touches were given to this favourite resort of 
fallen greatness* The gallery is peculiarly splendid, 
and the paintings on the ceiling are remarkably fine 
— as are those of the saloons bearing the names of the 
four seasons of the year. The bed-chamber and the 
boudoir of the Ex-Empress, are universally admired 
—the most refined taste pervades the apartments, 
and the Graces themselves might not scorn to repose 
upon the sofas. The walls of this palace were en- 
riched with the noblest productions from the Louvre, 
which were changed as often aa.jthe caprice of its 
master dictated. It is now preparing for the recep- 
tion of the Royal Family, who intend to make it 
their residence for a few weeks. In fact, it needs 
but little preparation, for Napoleon has left them 
every thing that luxury could wish, and they have 

only to enter and enjoy it — if they can. But alas! 

the splendour that surrounds them is a memorial of 
their sufferings, and they must sometimes start from 
their repose when they reflect, that they press the 
very couch on which the usurper lay. 

We drove through the park of St. Cloud to the 
village of Sevres, where we stopped to see the Royal 
Porcelain Manufactory. We passed through the 
show-rooms, and were much pleased with the rick 
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and beautified specimens ef art wbich they exhibit. 
The paintihg and enamelling are matt exquisite ; 
yet I do not think the woifcmaitrfrip superior to that 
of the Worcester china. We were particularly 
Struck with a table composed altogether of porce- 
lain, ornamented with the most beautiful landscapes. 
The price of it amounted to nearly three thousand 
pounds of our money. Indeed, things were too costly 
there to be looked at with composure, and I was 
not a little pleased when I saw that we were all weU 
out; for I was fearful, lest by an unlucky turn, 
some one of our party should have upset and broken 
one of these precious articles, by which a deeper 
impression would have been made upon the pocket 
than the beauty of the paintings had produced upon 
the mind. 

Leaving the Porcelain Manufactory, which, by 
the by, \ should have told you was established in 
1745, and was purchased, in 1759, by Louis XV. 
from which period it became a royal establishment, 
we proceeded to Versailles. 

Of this famous city and its magnificent palace, 
bo much has been said and written, that I scarcely 
need to occupy my paper with a single remark. 
Still, however, I know you will expect something 
from my pen respecting it, as I have been there, 
and, therefore, 1 proceed cheerfully to gratify your 
wishes, without cherishing the vain conceit that in 
bo doing I shall increase your information. 

The partial and hasty view of the city of Ver- 
sailles, which I obtained in passing through it, did 
toot impress me very powerfully in its favour. The 
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streets are straight, and wide, and triform, but they 
are dull, and forlorn, and comfortless — and aflbrd but 
little indication of the bustle wKch once pervaded 
them, or the magnificence to which they still conduct. 
But the palace ia a wonderful structure* It is atu* 
pendous and magnificent in the extreme, and re* 
minded me more of the productions of the ancient 
Romans than any thing I have yet beheld in this land 
of palaces and mighty works. We were first con* 
ducted to the Library, which is apart from the par 
lace, and separated from it by the street. It is an 
immense collection of books, bibliographically ar- 
ranged, and deposited in a suit of spacious rooms. 
From the library we proceeded across the street 
to the Orangery. The collection of orange trees is 
very large, and many of them are of an immense 
age. One was pointed out to us that was nearly 
four hundred years old. Having passed through 
the orangery* we ascended, by a flight of more than 
a hundred steps- of enormous width, to the grand 
terrace. There is another fligkt of steps, equally 
stupendous, at the opposite side of the orangery, 
conducting .to the same terrace, rrhieh is, therefore, 
as wide as the whole space between them. Arrived 
on the terrace, a range of building presents itself to 
the astonished eye, vast in extent and exquisite in 
beauty. For my own part, I was powerfully affected 
by it, and stood for some seconds, overwhelmed by 
the spectacle, and utterly unable to express my 
emotions. It is more than eight hmttfred feet long 
— of the finest stone, and in the noblest style of 

Grecian architecture. There is a want of perfect 

9 
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correspondence, however, m the roofs of the wings, 
by which the uniformity of its appearance is, in some* 
measure, destroyer!. This, it seems, Buonaparte 
had intended to correct. The roof of the chapel 
too, in the left wing, is in a barbarous style, and ill 
accords with the general chasteness of die edifice* 
With these exceptions, the palace of Versailles must 
be pronounced a most sublime structure, and alto- 
gether, unequalled in the productions of modern 
times. We passed through the principal suites of 
rooms, but to attempt a description of them would 
be absurd. Hall after hall — saloon after saloon — 
gallery succeeding gallery, in an almost infinite 
variety of magnificence, met the dazzled eye, and 
bewildered the mind with their immensity and splen- 
dour. The grand gallery is, perhaps^ the richest room 
under the sun : all the pomp and luxury of fiction, 
the richness and exuberance of eastern tales, are 
realized in the embellishments of its walls, and all 
the glories of the arts seem concentrated in the 
paintings of its roof. The artist was the celebrated 
Le Brun, and the subject, the actions of Louis 
XIV. the builder of the palace. You may form 
some idea of the grandeur of the place, when I tell 
you, that Buonaparte, in the height of his ^ambition 
and the zenith of his glory, deemed if too vast and 
sumptuous for his residence. What an instance of 
humility and modesty, you will say, on the part of 
the Emperor ! How is it, that in this particular, 
also, he did not imbibe the spirit of his predecessor, 
to gratify whose vanity the edifice was raised — and 
who once said to his ambassador, "The King of 
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England may know the -extent of my force, bat lie 
cannot measure the deration of my mind. . Every 
thing to me is contemptible in comparison with 
glory." And was not this the very spirit of Na- 
poleon. — Did it not breathe in all his manifestoes, 
and animate all his conduct As he had the ambi- 
tion and the vanity of the Bourbon, I wonder that he 
did not aspire to inhabit his palace also — but 'tis well 
for him that he did not. The glories of the Thuile- 
ries — the beauties of St. Cloud — the classic ele- 
gance of Malmaison — and the romantic grandeur of 
Fontanbleau, are enough to compare with the 
wretchedness of Longwobd and the rock of St. He- 
lena, without the superadded splendour and magni- 
ficence of Versailles. 

The Gardens are on a scale of magnificence cor- 
responding with the palace, but laid out with the 
usual formality. There are innumerable fountains, 
woods, lawns, parterres, canals, temples, grottoes, 
and all that art, in concert with nature, could devise, 
to render them worthy the monarch of a mighty em- 
pire. The playing of the fountains is a great object 
of curiosity at Versailles, and it costs a prodigious 
sum to set them in motion. We might have witnessed 
it had we chosen to violate the 3abbath for the gratifi- 
cation of our curiosity. Wearied with so much mag- 
nificence, and disgusted with the character of it& au- 
thor,* whose vanity is marked by every object that 

* It seems that the haughty Louis was somewhat dissatisfied with 
ft himself before his death, for he is said to have exhorted his succes- 
sor to the following effect : " I have been too fond of war, do not 
{nutate me ia that, or in being too etpensire. Take advice on all 
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meets the eye, and whose baser passions are indi- 
cated by not a few, we returned to Paris. Oar 
coachman took as home another route, chiefly along 
the banks of the Seine, which afforded us as we ap- 
proached the capital, a fine view of the bridge, erect- 
ed by Buonaparte to commemorate the victory of 
Jena, and also the foundations of the palace which 
he bad began to build for die infant King of Rome. 

I must not omit to mention how much we were all 
delighted with, the mistress of the hotel where we 
-refreshed ourselves at Versailles, and where I was 
compelled to repose for a while. There was a kind- 
ness, and frankness, and artless simplicity about her, 
which exceedingly interested us, She was free, 
affable, and easy,- without been frivolous , cringing, 
or obtrusive ; and her anxiety to please, seemed to 
spring more from the anuableness of her disposition, 



occasion?, and endeavour to discover the best, that you may follow 
it. Relieve your people as toon at you ean, and do thai which, an • 
fortunately, I could not do " He also enjoined upon him not to be 
forgetful of bis duty to God. Such advice from the lips of such a 
man, and at such an hour, is affecting and powerful. None, since 
the days of Solomon, bad lived 4a greater splendour, or pursued 
more eagerly the gratification of Jus passions j yet, to the king of 
France>.as well as to the king of Israel, it was all " vanity and vex- 
ation of spii^t." What different views we have of the .scenes and 
occupations of life, on a dying bed, to those which lured and fasci- 
nated n»lA^tAptr^^^^rotH%^ ^krip^immdM ptnmn. 
Let, their, the dying speak, while the living listen to -their voice.-* 
Let the gay and the dissipated bear their testimony, and give it all 
its weight, for every one of their own poets saith, 

, tt . ,. ihal to ages of dying men enforce attention 
. Like deep harmony— 
For they speak4mth wlw speak their words in paUu" 



than from interest or politeness. Nor shall I easily 
forget the .feeling of sympathy with which she re- 
garded my indisposition, and prepared a sofa for my 
repose. She was the first human being, except our 
o^rn party, upon whom I have looked with emotions 
of confidence or pleasure, since my leaving Eng- 
land ; and there was about her an air of maternal 
tenderness and unaffected sincerity, which seemed 
to warrant that confidence, and could not (ail to 
touch me, under circumstances of indisposition, and 
in a land of strangers. Your's, iic. 
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LETTER XIV- 

Paris. 



Mt 



• «. • . We have bee* over the Thuileries. 1 
was much.stiact wift the magnificence of the in- 
terior. Although the*e is not the exquisite taste of 
St. Cloud, nor the massive grandeur of Versatile*, 
jet the apartments are sufficiently splendid in their 
furniture and decorations, to render them worthy 
the residence of a monarch. To enter into a de- 
scription of the exterior of the palace, would be 
a waste of time. You have heard or read, again 
and again, that it is a long range of buildings, erect- 
ed at differeit periods, and exhibiting various orders- 
of architecture, differing in height and ornament, 
connected together and terminated by elegant pavi- 
lions. If the laws of symmetry and proportion ar^ 
violated by this curious architectural mixture, it must 
be confessed that there is an air of romantic beauty 
pervading the whole, and that the appearance of the 
pavilions, and those portion* of the palace which are 
occasionally seen above the foliage or through the 
avenues of the gardens^ is extremely gay and fasci? 
irating. Of this palace, where every thing seems to 
have risen as by enchantment, to flatter the vanity x 
and administer to the luxuries of its inmates, Madame 
Bertrand was once the mistress : all that it contain- 
ed was at her command. 1 was muc,h affected, as we 
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we&e surveying its magnificence, with an i 
of her, which was related by Sir S. — s When he 
was at Longwood, Madame Ikrtcaad exceedingly in* 
forested him by the atniaMeness of her manners. 
He was touched by a survey of die miserable hovel 
to whkh she was there confined— and still mor%, as, 
looking round the wretched apartment, die shrugged 
up her sfctuJden and said, u Ah I Moasienr, vok^les 
Thtllleries !» What instructive lessens do these par 
laces read to those who visit their beantiftd galleries 
mid-magntteent salooos, if they are hut disposed t* 
consider them aright~~and none moie impressive 
than the Thmlerie*. What a horrid tragedy was 
acted within these walk on the night of the memo- 
rable tenth of August : when the wretched king 
and queen were compelled to leave the palace of 
their ancestors, miserable fugitives in- their own 
capital, and seek a shelter from the brutal fury of 
die populace in the hall of the National Assembly-* 
what a refuge !— only to meet there with indigni- 
ties less supportable than death— while the hours of 
ctaifcness that succeeded were occupied in deeds of 
slaughter, and the morning dawned open the 
mangled bodies of the slain lying exposed in the 
halls, and on the staircases, and about the avenues 
of the Chateau* The more sober politicians of those 
times hailed the approach of the revolution, as a 
hind and generous being who would give them liber- 
ty and peace. They little thought that they were 
letting loose a many-headed monster, whose music 
was dying groans, whose element was blood, and 
who would lead them oyer the bodies of their mux- 
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fleied citizens, to the vassalage of. a still fiercer def 
potism. Like the incendiary, who desires to destroy 
only the property of his enemy, they saw the con- 
flagration spread far wider than they contemplated, 
and bidding defiance to every effort to extinguish it, 
involve friend, and brother, and neighbour, all in one 
horrible and promiscuous rain ! Then, indeed, like 
our first parents, their eyes were open, but it was 
only to gaze on misery and wretchedness. Then 
they discovered that the people were not ripe for the 
boon they would have imparted: but, dazzled with 
the Kgbt that dawned too rapidly upon them, the 
promised liberty was soon converted into madness — 
and freedom, to use the language of an elegant wri- 
ter, " perished like a garland in the grasp of popu- 
lar fury." 

But I have wandered from the Thuileries — and no 
wonder : its history, for the last few years, exhibits 
such strange vicissitudes, that the mind must wander, 
that reflects at all, as it meditates upon the scenes 
and personages with which its apartments are con- 
nected. Five and twenty years ago, abandoned by 
the monarch whose ancestors had reposed within it 
for many generations, it became the bloody theatre 
of revolutionary fury* Murder stalked up and down 
'it* magnificent staircases, and strewed its splendid 
halls with the mangled trophies of its triumph. By 
and by, a new and more despotic tyrant rose, whose 
very^name^t that time, was scarcely known in Europe, 
and planted the symbol of his tyranny oa the spot 
where they had drenched the fleur-de-lis of die 
Bourbons in blood. After a lapse of not many years, 
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that tyrant falls, and the brother of a murdered king 
is restored to the palace of his lathers* Again the 
Bourbon flies and the Coraican returns--again the 
Corsican is driven from his palace and his throne, 
and the banners of the Bourbon once more mare 
from its pavilions. What a romance ! — what a fairy 
tale would it be deemed, had not our eyes witnessed 
it, and the truth been too plainly demonstrated in 
the blood and treasure which all these revolutions 
have caused to flow ! I could not but think of the 
story of the Sultan and the Dervise — a house with so 
many changes in its inhabitants, is not a palace, but 
an inn J 

Wo saw the state bod-room in which Napoleon 
and the Empress slept. The room is used by the 
king, but not the bed — he is too unwieldy to get into 
it, but lies on' an iron bedstead, brought in nightly 
for his accommodation, and placed at the foot of the 
state bed. The decorations of this apartment are 
very costly and magnificent. 

On entering the suite of rooms through which we 
were conducted, we passed through the hall in which 
the king's body guard, Oardt du torp$ du Jfot, are in 
attendance. They are remarkably fine young men, 
and all of them gentlemen of the highest rank, junior 
members of the first families of France. They d» 
the duty of common soldtam rout the person of the 
Mag. / \ 

The Gardens of the/Thailertes are a favourite 
promenade of the Parisians. They are abundantly 
supplied with chairs^we accommodation of which, 
together with the vlrusal of a newspaper, is afforded 
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for four sous. Whenever I have passed through the 
gardens, I have observed vast numbers enjoying the 
repose and information obtained at so cheap a rate : 
while the solitary politicians, seated here and there, 
with their favourite journal in their hands — the cheer- 
ful and animated groupes, engaged in conversation, to 
which the joke or the compliment seemed to add 
their enlivening influence — the solitary passenger 
gliding in the dimness of the twilight which the thick 
foliage of the trees sheds over the interior of the 
gardens at noon-day — and the gay and giddy crowds 
that saunter up and down the more public avenues, 
merely to see and to be seen, various in costume, 
in expression, and in manner, always presented to 
me an interesting picture, and awakened the liveliest 
sensations in my mind* What scenes have those 
gardens witnessed — by what beings have they been 
haunted — what demons in human form have stalked 
along their avenues — how has the sound of the tocsin 
invaded ttafc deep recesses at the stillness of the 
midnight hour — when shrieks and yells of agony and 
horror ascended from their groves, and the paths 
were red with the blood and strewed with the bodies 
of the slain. He fnust be a stranger to feeling that 
can walk unmoved upon spots immortalized by deeds 
bf horror, and not shudder as he compares the wanton 
gayety that now pervades them, with the dark trans- 
actions by which they will be strongly and indelibly 
marked in the page of history. 

Your's, &c, 
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LETTER XV. 

Paris. 



Mr DEAR < 



We hare passed another Sunday in thi» 

heathen land. A Sunday in Paris! You are 

anxious to know how it was spent — what we saw 
and heard on that holy day — and whether there was 
any thing in the public serrices we witnessed in 
which the heart could find satisfaction, consolation, 
or repose. There was nothing. Sunday it might 
be called — the heathenish name may well be affixed 
to the first day of the week here, but 'twas no 
Sabbath to me ; and, if what I bare seen may be 
taken as a specimen, I am fully justified in saying, 
that, in the city of Paris, a Christian Sabbath never 
dawns. Can that be called a sabbath which is de- 
voted to pleasure, to amusement, and to vice ? But 
you are anxious to know how we spent it. I shall 
hasten to gratify your curiosity, reserving any re- 
marks I may have to make on the state of religion, 
to the close of this letter, or to another epistle. 

Upon going out into the street, which I did 
pretty early, in order to wait on Monsieur B. to 
whom I had a letter, and who was not at home 
when I called the preceding evening, I saw similar 
preparations to those which I had witnessed at Rouen. 
The houses were lined with tapestry, carpets, sheets, 
and linen of various sorts, with wreaths and gar* 
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lands of flowers, in honour oT the procession which 
was to take place, it being the day on which scftne 
of the parishes in Paris were to celebrate the Fete 
Dieu. The rest had celebrated it the preceding 
Sunday* The procession, which had then taken 
place, was graced by the Dutchess D'Angouleme ; 
and some said she was to walk through the streets 
on the present occasion, bpt thia proved to be a 
false report I found Monsieur B. and enjoyed 
half an hour's conversation with him. He is a 
pious, intelligent, and amiable young man, and the 
first individual, of congenial spirit with myself, with 
whom I have met in thia strange land* 

I could not make a long stay with Monsieur B. 
having engaged to be koine early, to accompany 
our party to the chapel of the Thuileries, to hear 
high mass performed before the Royal Family and 
the court. At the hour appointed* a royal footman 
appeared at the gate of our hotel to conduct us to 
the Thirikries. Thus honoordMy escorted, we ar- 
rived at the palace, and were Deceived by the P&re 
Elyset, fast surgeon to the king, who politely intro- 
duced us to the officer who has the careof arranging 
the company in the galleries of the Chapel Royal, 
for no visiters are allowed to remain below. To 
the condescending attentions of that officer we are 
much indebted, and the kindness of his manners, 
which evidently arose from the sweetness of his dis- 
position, I shall not easily forget. He is the first 
Frenchman whose physiognomy has pleased me, and 
with his we were all exceedingly delighted. By 
him We were plaeed next to the royal gallery, which 
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is in front of the altar, 8a that we were close to the 
king and hie attendants, when they made their ap- 
pearance. The front seats of the side galleries art 
reserved for the ladies of the court; behind them 
the company are ranged, with one of the garde da 
corps, placed at the back of each seat. None of the 
visiters sit* The company was w*y numerous, and 
many were disappointed, not being able to obtain 
admittance* At length symptoms, of preparation 
appeared in the royal gallery— ?the folding-doors 
ifhich communicated with the other parts of the 
palace were thrown open — 'the chairs and cushions 
were adjusted — two men, most curiously and gorge- 
ously attired, as heralds, in the costume of two or 
three centuries back, made their appearance, and 
every thing indicated the approach of royalty. But 
the Jdng delayed. Meanfcltfe, every $y<> was eagerly 
fixed upon the door by which he was to enter, and 
expectation was at its highest pitch, when a com- 
motion was hea*d in the adjQi$in$ apartments— a 
gentleman hastened to the front of the gallery and 
cried, L& Roi ! when the king entered, supported 
l>y two marshals, anjl attended by the Dql$e de Ber- 
ri, ttie Duke and Dutchess D'Angouleme v and about 
thirty or fQrty nobles, ecclesiastics, marshals and ge- 
nerals of his court. The full choir, composed of all 
the celebrated musicians and opera singers in Paris, 
instantly thundered, and the mass began. It ^as an 
august spectacle, and the impression of the moment 
was iqpre than 1 can describe. High mass jn the 
palace, and before the court of a popish prince, yith 
all the fascinations art could lend, to bewilder the 

10 
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tenses by tie splendour of its decorations, to over- 
whelm the mind by the bunt of its music, or to ra- 
vish the soul by the more thrilling notes of the hu- 
man voice : the brother, the daughter, the nephew of 
a murdered king, worshipping in the sanctuary and 
in the palace, which had witnessed their predeces- 
sor's sufferings, and been wet with the blood of his 
attendants : an assemblage of personages who have 
been, more or less, connected with all the wonderful 
and tremendous revolutions by which Europe has 
recently been agitated, whom we have contemplated 
at a distance with awe, and whose names will be 
immortal on the page of history: — all these things 
were perfectly new to me, and I must have been a 
stoic, indeed, if I had not felt, in some degree, the 
influence of such a singular combination of objects, 
with the interesting associations they awakened in 
my mind. 

The principal figure in the groupe, on more ac- 
counts than one, was the king : his amazing cor- ! 
pulence would have rendered him so, had other cir- 
cumstances been wanting. It was with the greatest' 
difficulty that he walked to his chair, the possession 
of which was not accomplished without some incon- 
venience to himself, as the evidentpanting for breath 
, which the exertion occasioned sufficiently indicated. 
The two gentlemen by whom he was attended on 
his entrance, took their stations, one on each side the 
back of his chair, and whenever he sat down, lifted up 
for him the laps of his coat. The effect of that 
peremony was rather ludicrous. This occurred but 
once or twice in the course of the exhibition, for the 
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whole seemed little eke, as the king retained hk 
seat during the greater part of the service, while the 
rest of the royal party frequently rose and kneeled* 
I presume the king's infirmities have obtained a dis- 
pensation for him from the ecclesiastical powers, 
whom, as a good Catholic, he is bound in every 
particular to obey. At the elevation of the host, 
however, the whole court kneeled, the monarch not 
excepted ; we were the only parties standing in the 
place. It was an affecting sight to see a prince and 
all his courtiers bending before the King of kings in 
the act of solemn worship— or rather it would have 
been an interesting spectacle, could I have been 
persuaded that the homage was spiritual and sincere* 
But, alas ! the reflection, that in the monarch, and 
his family, and his court, I beheld the victims of 
superstition, of infidelity, and of vice — and in the 
worship in which they were prostrate, the idolatrous 
adoration of the image of the beast, came powerfully 
upon my mind ; the charm was dissipated, and the 
emotions at first awakened, were succeeded by those 
of pity, abhorrence, and disgust. ** 

' There was something in the expression of thuj 
king that exceedingly touched me. There was an 
air of dejection inliis countenance, and a melancholy 
wildness in his eye, that spoke unutterable things. 
He looked around him, as if uneasy and distressed-** 
as if suspicious of some lurking danger — as if in 
pursuit of some object on which his eye might fix with 
confidence and pleasure; but disappointed in the 
search, he retired again into himself, and was absorbed 
in bis devotion. He appeared like some prodigy 
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brought out for public exhibition and surrounded by 
his keepers — the mere image and representation of 
royalty ; but hi* looks, when he surveyed the company > 
seemed to say, " I am indeed a king, but, oh ! how 
reluctantly— how happy should I be, could I escape 
from this distressing pomp, this splendid misery- 
mine is an uneasy throne, and a crown of thorns. 1 ' 

I may be wrong, but this was my interpretation of 
his looks ; and on communicating with the rest of 
our party, I found that others had put on them a 
. similar construction* 

• The Dutchess D'Angouleme is an interesting wo- 
man : her figure is tall and graceful, and her dress 
was simply elegant. She was deeply engaged in the 
service during the whole of the performance, and 
seldom took her eye off the breviary which she held 
in her hand. Her husband, however, was not so 
devotional. He is a thin, active looking man, not 
Very tall, with a physiognomy by no means prepos- 
sessing, but a quick and piercing eye. He was very 
restless during- the ceremony — was perpetually look- 
ing about him, and the*, as if' suddenly recollecting 
himself, he turned to his breviary, and seemed to run 
over his prayers with great rapidity, making the ap- 
propriate crosses and gestures with prodigious haste. 
The Duke de Berri is a taller and a stouter man? 
more sedate and thoughtful, with features "strongly 
marked and approaching to sternness. He was more 
occupied with the service than his neighbour, the 
Duke D'Angouleme. — The rest of the party seemed 
little concerned in the matter, and, except that they 
kneeled at the elevation of the host, appeared to take 
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no interest whatever in the service; and as they 
stood daring the whole of the time, and were a sort 
of exhibition to the company, they looked not a little 
pleased when it was oven At the close of the 
ceremony, the monarch was with difficulty lifted 
from the chair, and having moved respectfully to the 
company, he turned — took the arms of his attendants 
—the princes and the nobles followed, and the whole 
pageant passed away. Sic transit gloria mundL A 
few minutes ago, the eye gazed upon royalty— the 
ear drank in the most delicious and ravishing tones of 
music — the mind was dazzled and bewildered by the 
pomp of Catholic worship and the splendour of a 
court. But now the dream was ended — the sort of 
pleasing delirium into which the mind was thrown, 
was dissipated ; and as the gay and giddy multitude 
passed away to some new exhibition, some fresh 
object of attraction, I began to review the scene by 
which it had been captivated. I am not at all sur- 
prised at the influence which the Catholic religion 
exercises upon the minds of its votaries. To those 
who never think upon the subject of religion, but 
are wholly absorbed in the pursuit of pleasure or of 
vice, and such, it must be allowed, are the great , 
body of the French people, it must possess peculiar 
and powerful recommendations. The service being 
in an unknown tongue, at once intimates to them that > 
they have no concern but with the repetition of die 
words, they need not meddle with the ideas the worda „ 
convey, the priest thinks for them, and that is sufc i 
ficient : while the pomp and splendour of the exhthi* * 
lion gratifies their vanity and meets their love pf show, 
10* 
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" Why do you read your prayer* in Latin," said a 
friend of mine to a French lady, " do you under- 
stand Latin?" u No, sir," said she, "it Is yery 
ridiculous that we do, but we cannot help it". " But 
why persevere in a custom which you think ridicu- 
lous ?" " Ah !" — said she, and a significant shrug 
spoke her meaning. "Do you think the bible enjoins 
all these ceremonies ?" " The bible, sir, — I don't 
know, I never read the bible." " Never read the 
bible, and y et profess t o be a Ch r istian !" " Ah! 
you know we" are Catholics .^' " But is a Catholk 
any thing diflcrenTIrom a Christian ?" '^ItJh ! 1 
dWTTuiow^ ^e'TeavT^lT"to our priests." " The 
priests, Qien^ntf a veiry resporfifbT^ situation ?" "Ah! 
but this is our way, and Catholics don't trouble 
themselves much with these things." True it is, 
like Gallio, they care for none of these things, and 
this woman is a specimen of, thousands, and tens of 
thousands in France. Multitudes care so little, that 
they never go to mass at all ; and those who do deem 
it enough to go and mutter over the appointed 
prayers, with the appropriate crosses and gestures, 
and return — and thus infidelity and superstition divide 
the land between .them, and shed over the thought- 
less and ill-fa ted; population the stupor and apathy 
of spiritual deat$u 

From the Cbafel Royal we proceeded to the 
Oratoirtj in the Rue St. Honore, the Protestant 
church* It is a very spacious and venerable edifice, 
and was well filled with an elegant congregation, 
consisting chiefly of ladies. Monsieur Manod was 
«s the- pulpit* but I could not get near enough to 
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hear distinctly his discourse. From whit 1 andi 
hear, it appeared to be upon the greatness of God* 
His manner was animated — his action sufficient)/ 
abundant, but not remaricabl y^paceibl, and his voice 
by no means well managed* He seemed to preach 
memoritor, and he made frequent and long pauses 
between the paragraphs* In the little that I caught* 
there was no allusion to the grand and fundamental 
doctrines of the gospel, repentance towards God 
and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ; and those of our 
party who were nearer to the preacher, and who 
heard distinctly, informed me that in these respects 
it was lamentably deficient. 

There are three ministers in the Oraloirt ; the 
opinions and the sermons of two of them are much 
in unison with those of the rational Christians, or 
Unitarians of our own country. The other, how* 
ever, whom I had not the good fortune to hear, is 
of a different cast, and his preaching is said to be 
decidedly evangelical. Besides these, there is Mon- 
sieur B. who, though he does not preach, studied at 
the seminary in Gosport, and is employed under the 
auspices of the Missionary Society, in doing what 
he can towards the establishment of schools and the 
distribution of religious tracts* It did not appear to 
me that he bad done much* or that much at present 
is likely to be done, except in the instruction of 
children. The school connected with the Oratoire, 
however, is by no means large— 1 think not more 
than one hundred children altogether. — With re- 
spect to the distribution of religious tracts, there 
oeems to be a prejudice in the minds of the peopk 
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agaifcst those printed in England, merely from the 
circumstance that they are English ; -if any exten- 
sive circulation of them should take place, it most 
be through the medium of the French press. 

But, alas ! alas ! Paris is a hopeless scene — popu- 
lous and splendid as it is, and rich in the sublimest 
productions of human genius, it is a spiritual desert, 
of moral waste. The life of God does not animate 
its people — die voice of prayer is not heard in its 
dwellings — its public haunts are thronged by practft 
cal if not avowed atheists. Those who are called 
religious, are the victims of the grossest superstition 
— those who bear the office and wear the habits of 
the priesthood, are, many of them, the secret vota- 
ries of infidelity. Such as call themselves Protes- 
tants, are sunk in the coldest indifference, and 
Awfully fallen from the doctrines and the spirit of the 
reformers; and perhaps, it is not exaggeration to 
say, that a man of lively devotion and of genuine 
piety, in Paris, is as great a rarity as a civilised be- 
ing in the wilds of Africa : while the light of true 
religion, if it be not utterly extinguished, shines like 
the glimmering taper in a sepulchral vault, strug- 
gling with the noxious vapours that every where sur- 
round it, and scarcely distinguished amid the deep 
and palpable darkness upon which its feeble rays 
are died. 

The state of religion amongst the Protestants, 
where one should naturally look with some degree 
of confidence, may be pretty correctly gathered 
from the circumstance, that they are quite as indif* 
ferent to the eanctification of the sabbath-day as the 



Catholics— and in thfe, it is awful to relate, their 
ministers set them the example. The Protestant 
clergy in Paris, may he seen on the morning of the 
sabbath, discharging the most sacred duties of their 
office, and in the evening, sitting at the card-table, 
and deeply engaged id play. I could not have be* 
lieved the report, had I not been informed of the 
melancholy fact by several persons who had seen 
them so occupied at that' season, and I might have 
witnessed it myself, had I chosen to profane the sab- 
bath by going to the parties in which they visit. 
Nor is the case with regard to the violation of the 
sabbath by the Protestant clergy of Paris singular, 
and to be attributed to the superior dissipation of 
the capital. At Nismes, concerning which we 
have heard so much lately, and the sufferings of 
whose persecuted Protestant inhabitants cannot 
too deeply excite the pity and abhorrence of man- 
kind — at Nismes, two gentlemen, friends of mine, 
were absolutely ridiculed by the Protestant minis- 
ters, for refusing to travel on the Sabbatb-dayv 
I am aware that it may be urged as their apo- 
logy, that the continental sabbath terminates with 
the morning service; that there is no obligation 
at all upon the consciences of the people, with 
respect to the evening of the day. It is true, this is- 
the case with the Catholic population; but from their 
errors these men profess to have separated them- 
selves, and from them we have a right to expect 
better things : and 1 need scarcely observe, that 
better things would be seen, if the principles, whence 
only they can issue, were imbibed and felt. Bat 
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what mast be the tone of religious feeling, if it be 
proper to use die expression, in connexion with such 
a state of things, when it is not sufficient to maintain, 
in the ministers of the reformed churches, an outward 
separation from the dissipations of the world, or 
a decent respect for the sanctity of the sabbath-day ! 
There is something in travelling on the sabbath day, 
abhorrent to the feelings and convictions of a pious 
mind : there is something in the devotion of that day 
^business, at which a man of ordinary moral princi- 
ple would shrink; but in. the prostitution of those 
sacred hours to cards, and that, too, by the ministers 
of religion — ministers of the Protestant faith ! — every 
sense of propriety, every idea of decency, established 
by education and maintained by habit, in an English 
breast, is violated $ and men who make no preten- 
sions to piety themselves, start from such a dereliction 
of principle and decorum with disgust* Does not 
the command, " Remember that thou keep holy the 
sabbath-day," extend its obligations to the continent 
of Europe ? Have we, in our little island, and amongst 
our rigid professors of religion, misunderstood the 
extent of that command, and stretched it to the mhoU 
of the sabbath, whereas if only intended half? One 
would almost be induced to think, by a comparison 
of our English sabbaths with those of the rest of 
•Christendom, that we had : but yet, the edict stands 
upon the inspired record, and so plainly written, that 
the way-faring man, though a fool, need not, cannot 
*rr, in his interpretation — Ramember that thou keep 
holy the sabbath-day. 
V the old adage be correct — " likcr priest, like 
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people 1 ' — if the lock in general follow the footsteps 
of the 6bepherd, and the congregation take the stan- 
dard of their religion and morals from their pastor, 
what can be expected from the great body of the 
people bearing the name of Protestant. Alas ! it is 
the name only — the principles and the spirit with 
which it was once associated, which animated 
the founders of their churches, and rendered their 
martyrs triumphant at the stake, are gone ; and I have* 
heard die observation from many whose long resi- 
dence in France, and intimate acquaintance with the 
people of both communions, have enabled them to 
form an accurate opinion on the subject, that if there 
be any vital godliness in this country, it is not amongst 
the Protestants, but the Catholics. A gentleman, 
who knew them all intimately, assured me he did 
not believe there was one decidedly pious family in 
the Oratoire at Paris. When a few of them, who 
professed a regard for religion, were presented by an 
English lady with some religious tracts, they paid 
not the least attention to them, but said, "Ah! 
Madam, these things do very well in England'^*— and 
then, throwing them down, with a shrug of the 
shoulder, which, with the French, is infinitely expres- 
sive, told her, that they were not worth a perusal. 

If, shocked by the melancholy state of morals and 
religion amongst the Protestants in France, we turn 
to the Catholics, the grieved and afflicted mind obtains 
no relief. There, however, we form no expecta- 
tions, and are certainly spared the pain of disappoint- 
ment. It is not enough to say, that the sabbath is with 
them like every other day ; itis more gay, more dissipa- 
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ted, more devoted to pleasure and to vice. On that 
evening, above all others, the stage throws Dot its 
fascinations, and twenty theatres with their unfolded 
doors receive the giddy multitudes* 'Tis then that 
the public walks are most thronged— that the 
boulevards are the gayest — that the cafes are the ful- 
lest — that the haunts of pleasure and -of vice, are 
most crowded with votaries — while the various 
assemblies and parties of the higher classes, complete 
the scene of dissipation, and perfect the circle of the 
vices that desecrate in this abandoned city, God's 
most holy day. It is the females chiefly who attend 
mass and confession on the sabbath morning— and 
this only to make way for every indulgence during the 
. rest of the week. The men pay but little regard, 
even to the external forms of their religion ; while 
multitudes of those whose profession and interest 
attach them to the church and compel their obser- 
vance, secretly despise them : so that the Catholic 
religion in France is little more than infidelity under 
another title— scepticism attired in the habit of a 
monk — and the same system, with the name of Vol* 
taire erased, and that of Piu9 the Seventh inserted in 
its stead ! 

When I contemplate the present state of France— * 
when I see one part of the population the victims of 
the grossest superstition, and under the deadly in? 
fluence of a mercenary and an artful priesthoodi— 
when I see another part, bowing at the shrine of infi- 
delity, and devoted only to the gratification of their 
sensual appetites and basest passions— when I see the 
few who profess a purer system, and who ought te 
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show a better way, wink in the arms of a spiritual 
apathy, as dead to the things of God— hu unconcern- 
ed about the Redeemer's .kingdom — as indifferent to 
their own eternal interests — as gay, as volatile, as 
much the lovers of pleasure, as the rest— and think 
of the introduction of the gospel amongst them, and 
their moral and spiritual improvement, I am ready 
to exclaim, if the Lord should open windows in hemen, 
ihis thing might be : but to all human probability, it 
is an era far distant, and against its arrival, the most 
formidable obstacles seem to halve arisen* I limit 
not the holy one of Israel — I know that all things are 
possible with God* and he that breathed upon the 
slain in Ezekiel's valley of vision, can quicken into 
spiritual life, even in this abandoned city, an exceed- 
ing gre^t army to profess his name and propagate 
his word, and, if necessary, to seal their testimony 
with their blood* Let British Christians feel for the 
melancholy -.state of the neglected continent; and 
while multitudes of their countrymen are repairing 
to it for the various purposes of amusement and of 
pleasure, and often leave no very favourable traces 
of British piety, or British morals, or even British 
honesty, in their passage through it, let others visit it 
with a more benevolent aim — to promote amongst 
them the circulation of the scriptures, to excite their 
attention to the word of God, by conversation and by 
tracts, and to forward, by their contributions and their 
advice, the establishment of schools, for the instruc- 
tion of the children. Divested of the habits and 
prejudices which are deeply rooted in the hearts and 
lives of their parents, they present a more hopeful 

11 
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scene for the cultivation of the moral and spiritual 
philanthropist. There, by the blessing of heaven, 
the seed that is sown may germinate, and future 
generations reap the abundant harvest. Though 
there are many discouraging circumstances, and the 
lease may seem desperate, to the contemplation of an 
ordinary faith, yet 1 am persuaded much may be done 
in this way — and while success has crowned the 
exertions of Christian benevolence in every other 
quarter of the globe, and the moral wastes of India 
and of Africa, and the wilds of America, have already 
began to bud and blossom as the rose, the pious 
e£brte and the fervent prayers, Which seek the moral 
renovation of the continent of Europe, shall not be 
in vain ! 

* Yeur's, &c. 

P. S. Perhaps if i Frenchman, acquainted with 
the violations of the sabbath which occur in our own 
country, and the scenes of gayety and dissipation 
which abound in oiir own metropolis on that day, 
Were to read this letter, he might be disposed to 
retort upon me the old proverb, " Physician heal 
thyself." The travelling — the feasting — the busi- 
ness—the dissipation — -the diversion— the recreation, 
to which, in various ways, and through all the 
ramifications of society, this day is devoted even 
amongst us, constitute, unquestionably, a great na- 
tional crime, and must be peculiarly offensive to 
Him, who has set apart this day, above all others, 
for himself, and hallowed it by his express and posi- 
tive command. Yet, still the difference is great ; and 
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deeply as England is involved in this enormous guilt, 
every Briton that feels interested for the welfare of 
his country, must rejoice that she has not gone the 
lengths in this crime that most of the states of 
Christendom have done. Her violations of the 
sabbath are individual} their 9 * are national* Her 
government protects the sabbath ; theirU leaves it 
Undefended, nay, is the first to violate it* None of 
our public places of amusement, licensed by the 
state, are open on that day ; Acre, they all arc*— 
No public works with us are suffered to proceed on - 
that day ; here, they are little, if at all disturbed : 
and from the pavier in the street, to the actor on the 
stage, all seem as busy in promoting the conve- 
nience and amusement of the people on that, as on 
any other day. While with regard to the mainten- 
ance of public worship, and the numbers that attend, 
there is na comparison. It feels like the sabbath- 
day in England. Trade and commerce cease, and 
there is much to remind the sabbath-breaker, as he 
passes along, that he is profaning God's holy day. 
But this k not the case here ; the city and its inhabi- 
tants present one uniform scene of gayety and in- 
difference : and were it not for the processions which 
sometimes occur upon the festivals of the church, a 
man, who never counted the days or consulted hia 
almanack, might live for months and years in Pftris, 
and not khow that a sabbath had passed. 
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LETTER XVI. 

Sen*. 
My DEAR 

We left Paris on Tuesday morning, 
and are thus far on our way to Geneva. Our 
last day in the capital, like most last days, the last 
day of life not excepted* was one of harry and fit- 
tigue. Too much was crowded into it, and, there- 
fore, with all our diligence, some things were left 
undone. We were glad, however, to escape from 
the tumult of the city, and have exceedingly enjoyed 
our journey to ihis place. 

But before I take you finally from Paris, suffer 
me to tell you how much I was gratified with a visit 
to the Museum of French Monuments, and the 
Catacombs. These should certainly be viewed last 
of all the exhibitions in that metropolis, as they 
have a tendency to sober the mind, after the more 
gay and dissipated scenes which have engaged it. 
Here you converse with the dead, and the associa- 
tions awakened, are immediately connected with 
eternity. In the Museum of Freneh Monuments, 
you are surrounded by the affecting memorials of 
departed greatness. Here, the monuments, rich in 
sculpture and in eulogy, reared to the memory of 
the illustrious dead, are collected, from the various 
cathedrals and churches throughout the empire, and 
arranged according to their respective centuries* 
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The hazardous enterprise of rescuing these sublime 
efforts of sculpture from the hand of revolutionary 
fury, was undertaken by M. Lenoir, in 1790, at the 
peril of his life. But for his intrepidity, diligence, 
and zeal, very few of them, in all probability, would 
have survived that era of desolation, and France 
would have lost this most interesting and impressive 
monumental record of her monarchy. It embraces 
a period from Clovis I. whence their first connected 
records proceed, in 481, to the time of Louis XVI. 
The building appropriated to the reception of the 
monuments was formerly the convent of the Augus- 
tine ; and the garden is converted into a terrestrial 
elysium, where, beneath the shade of cypress and of 
poplar, the ashes of Boileau, La Fontaine, Descar- 
tes, and many other illustrious men, repose.* 
The Catacombs present a different scene. There, 

* Alexander Lenoir was born in Paris in 1762. He studied in the 
college of Masarin,and cultivated the art of painting under Gabriel- 
Fraacoise Doyen, painter to the king. In 1790, when the property 
of the church was declared the property of the nation, he formed the 
idea of collecting all the sepulchral monuments into one depot. The 
project having been submitted to M. Bailly, mayor of Paris, was 
approved by the National Assembly ; and a special decree was 
granted for the accomplishment of the proposed collection,— con- 
stituting M. Lenoir, at the same time, keeper of the monuments. 

In the prosecution of his object, his life was continually in danger. 
Once be was wounded in the hand by a bayonet, while endeavour- 
ing to preserve the tomb of Cardinal Richelieu from the fury of the 
revolutionary army by whom it was attacked. But he has lived to 
see* his labours abundantly recompensed, by a collection of more 
than five hundred monuments, rescued by bis intrepidity, arrange 4 
by his skill, and committed to his care; —the admiration of all 
enlightened foreigners, and the theme of bis grateful country's 
praise. 

11* 
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underneath the ground, you pass through innumer- 
able street* and lanes, whose buildings, if one may 
So speak, are composed of human bones, connected 
from the different cemeteries of Paris, and arranged 
according to the receptacles whence they were col- 
lected. It is, indeed, a golgatha — a place of skulls ! 
You pass through parishes of the dead* It is Paris 
in the grave. Here its once gaj and busy people 
lie ranged in their last housle, according to the 
houses they occupied whilst living. ' It is an af- 
fecting sight — it is like going down into the very 
heart of the empire of death, and intruding into the 
capital of the king of terrors. One pile alone, 
contains two millions four hundred thousand human 
skulls, and the different heaps extend for ft mile in 
length. Nothing can be conceived more solemn 
and affecting than a visit to these dreary abodes. 
The indistinctness with which objects are seen by 
the feeble light of the tapers you carry in your hand 
— the intricacy and uncertainty of the path you tra- 
verse, and which is only indicated as the right one, 
by a Hack line drawn along the roof of the cavern, 
the loss of which clue might be fatal to the party— 
the thick and palpable darkness into which the in- 
numerable passages branch out — the ghastly and 
affecting materials of which the walls that on every 
side enclose you are composed— the appropriate mot- 
tos and sentiments engraven upon rude stones, with 
various sepulchral devices, interspersed throughout 
the melancholy piles — the deep silence that reigns 
around, broken only by the voice* of the visiters, in 
cariosity or terror, — conspire to render this the most 
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interesting and instructive of all the exhibitions I 
have erer seen* There die gay and volatile spirit 
of the French seems to have sunk into something 
like seriousness : and thoughts and words that refer 
to the supreme being, and an eternal world, are re- 
corded. I give you a specimen. In a recess cut in 
the rock, and under an arch that rests upon a wall of 
skulls, is placed a sarcophagus, upon which is a ta- 
blet with this inscription : 

Silence m*rHb 

et vow vaines grandeurs 

Silence, c*e*t ici 

le tejour de la mort. 

Returning from the Catacombs we attended a 
meeting of the Institute, and were much interested 
in seeing and hearing Baron Humboldt, the famous 
traveller of the Andes. He presented, on that day, 
the last part of his work on equinoctial plants, and 
also read a paper on the comparative temperature 
of the different regions of the globe. He is a plain 
man, mild and amiable in his appearance, with more 
of the English farmer about him, than of the tra- 
veller, or the peer. There might be from seventy 
to eighty members present. It was to me an inter- 
esting, but affecting scene. Perhaps I had never 
witnessed a greater concentration of talent than ap- 
peared in that room : but, alas ! to what was it all 
devoted, and to what results had the cultivation and 
employment of it in the various departments of lite- 
rature and science conducted its possessors ? Most, 
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may be, all of them, had discovered that th* bible was 
a forgery, and some, that creation was the work of 
chance! Here are the wise and the learned, thought 
I ; but what pitiable beings they are, without a reve- 
lation and without a God. The village sabbath- 
school is a nobler scene by far. I could imagine, 
that if angels wept, their tears would flow in pity for 
the one, while they gaze upon the other with smiles 
of joy : for in the sabbath-school, that knowledge is 
pursued which makes its humblest possessor wise 
unto salvation ; but in the Institute of France their 
pride of learning makes them fools, and by their 
wisdom they know not God! 

But, I fear your are already as tired of Paris as 
I have been ; and yet, now that I am about to leave 
it, a thousand things rush upon my memory — visits 
unrecorded, and objects undescribed, the omission 
of which would be, indeed, without excuse, if it 
were not that the evenings of the ensuing winter 
promise many opportunities for the narrating of the 
former, while every tour and every guide to Paris 
will furnish you with ample details of the latter. Do 
not imagine, then, that after having ventured upon 
matters of far graver import, and now that the sub- 
lime and glorious regions of the Alps fill my imagi- 
nation, I shall returo, to number one by one the 
barriers of Paris — to describe the portals and the 
pillars of the several churches — to descant upon the 
colour of the waters of the Seine— ^or to sketch the 
many baths and washing-houses, that float upon its 
surface, rendered picturesque enough by the nymphs 
that inhabit, and the shrubs and flowers that adorn 
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them. Neither imagine that I have time or inclina- 
tion to weary you with all the stories I have heard 
of Buonaparte, and his mortal enemy, Blucher; the 
magnanimous Alexander, and our mighty Welling- 
ton : the revengeful Prussians, and the fiery Cossacks f 
All these would fill a volume, rather than a letter, 
and will be communicatedSmuch more easily by the 
fireside than through the medium of the post. — 
Nevertheless, I may pause to confirm the report, 
that every body here speaks well of Alexander — that 
his moderation and forbearance, when Paris fell 
into his hands, were worthy of a great mind, and 
that his conduct throughout the period of bis stay in 
that city, was such as to secure the esteem and ve- 
neration of all who witnessed it. He affected no 
state* His only equipage was a plain carriage and 
pair; while that of his Imperial Brother, of Austria, 
was a magnificent coach, drawn* by eight white 
horses* One of the first inquiries Alexander made 
on his arrival in Paris, was after M. La Harpe, a 
gentleman of whom be had learnt the French 
language* He sent h& aide-de-camp to say he 
should be glad to see him. The tutor was then out 
of town, but the monarch waited on his lady, and 
on his return, the worthy Frenchman had the honour 
of entertaining the Autocrat of all the Russms at 
his humble board, for the Emperor, without deem- 
ing his dignity endangered by the condescension, 
invited himself to dinner. 

I have said little of Buonaparte, and for obvious 
reasons. But one thing I must not omit to tell you, 
<ts I think it will be new to many on our side the 
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water. Amongst the various projects which he en- 
tertained, was that of becoming the founder of a 
new religious sect ; or rather of establishing Uni- 
tarumism. He became acquainted with this system 
from the writings of a Baron Gussey, which acci- 
dentally fell into his hands. He found that the great 
generals of antiquity had left nothing but a name 
behind them— they had no followers. But the 
founders of new religions were immortal in their 
disciples. The institutes of Moses had existed for 
four thousand years*-~the gospel by Jesus Christ 
was revered over a great part of Europe*— Mahomet 
had his millions of votaries— Confucius, Calvin, and 
Luther, still existed in their sects—" I will, there- 
lore, be the founder of a new religion," said he, 
u l will establish Unitarianitm, and its disciples 
shall be Napoltonuts. I will smile on Protestantism, 
and give religion liberty, as the means to accom- 
plish my design. My people are so versatile, they 
will follow the court; on them I will heap my 
choicest favours, and thus destroy a religion, whose 
ceremonies and doctrines ate inconsistent with com- 
mon sense." I believe the source whence this in- 
formation is derived, is one on which full reliance 
may he placed. 

From Buonaparte we pass naturally enough to 
Fontainebleau, the palace in which he drank to its 
dregs that bitter cup, whose deadly and degrading in- 
fluence is on him to the present hour. • 

Having waited on our ambassador the preceding 
day, and obtained our passports for Switzerland and 
Germany, weJeft Paris at seven this morning, by the 
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barrier of Fontainebleau, and immediately entered 
on a level country, which afforded us some fine part* 
ing views of the capital. The gilded dome of the 
Invalides was glittering in the splendour of the morn- 
ing sun ; and many an edifice, with whose form I had 
become somewhat familiar, was seen rising in sober 
majesty above the inferior buildings, as if to receive 
our last farewell. To me there is something affect- 
ing in the last look, on whatever object it is cast — 
for the last of every thing reminds us of the last of 
life, the last day we shall spend on earth— the last 
look we shall fix upon terrestrial scenes — when we 
must turn from the beloved objects, whose society 
and sympathy haVe sweetened our cup of wo, and 
filled our span of time, to the loneliness of death, 
and the realities of eternity. 
' The ride to Fontainebleau is extremely pleasant* 
On leaving the capital the road quickly enters a 
highly cultivated country, and occasionally affords 
extensive and beautiful prospects, in which the wind- 
ings of the Seine are no inconsiderable feature. 
To the right, is a rich and extensive plain, stretching 
from the immediate vicinity of Paris to Orleans, a 
distance of thirty-six leagues. This plain maybe 
denominated the granary of Paris; it yields the 
finest corn in France, and from it the Parisians are 
abundantly supplied with bread. 

France is not yet intersected with canals to that 
Extent that England is ; but there is one ih this di- 
rection which unites the Loire with the Seine. It 
traverses the forest of Orleans and the adjacent 
plain. It was began so long ago as 1682, by Philip, 
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Duke of Orleans. It is a stupendous work, for it is 
carried by a tunnel under ground for an immense dis- 
tance, having in some places valleys as well as hills 
above it In the whole of this excavation there is 
no masonry, but the tunnel is hewn, entirely out of 
the solid rock of chalk. The distance under ground 
is computed at nine miles. We passed through many 
small towns and pleasant villages, between Paris 
and Fontainebleau, and observed one or two cha- 
teaux, in a style of magnificence which we had not 
previously witnessed in this class of residences. At 
the small (own of Charenton we passed the Marne, 
which, a little above that place, empties itself into 
the Seine. The prospect here was very pleasing 
and extensive ; and from the stillness, serenity, and 
sylvan beauty which pervaded them, you may sup- 
pose such views would be extremely refreshing to 
us, after the heat and bustle of the capital. The 
city of Melun is worthy of notice, for its pleasant 
situation and extreme antiquity. It is one of the 
most ancient cities of France, and is mentioned by 
Julius Caesar in his commentaries- The citizens 
say it was the model after which Paris was built. 
Certain it is, that the situations of the two places are 
very similar : Melun stands upon the Seine, which, 
as in Paris, divides the city into three parts* It is 
the principal place of the Department of the Seine, 
and Marne. 

Leaving Melun, and passing a beautiful chateau 
*n the left, we quickly entered the forest'of Fontaine- 
bleau, at a distance of about thirty miles from the 
capital. The road now became extremely interest- 
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ing. The bright foliage that Kned it wa9 refreshing to 
the eye ; while the occasional vistas which it passed, 
and the gentle eminences that it traversed, afforded, 
now and then, hasty glances of woodland perspective,' ] 
and extensive prospects approaching .to the sublime. 
Here and there the hills presented a bold outline ;* 
enormous masses of dark gray stone lay scattered, W 
by accident, along their sides, and, mingled with the 
fan that clothed diem, presented a thousand fantas- 
tic forms and combinations to the eye, white the" 
imagination, without much effort, suggested a thou- 
sand more. This forest contains about twenty-five 
thousand English acres, and there are several others' 
of prodigious extent in France. Those of Ardennes- 
and Orleans may especially be named. We have 
Mr. Arthur Young's agricultural travels with us, and ' 
1 perceive that he estimates the annual revenue of 
the forests at twelve millions sterling, the rent being 
taken at twelve shillings per acre. - '' 

At the time of the revolution, all the forests* be- ' 
longing to corporate bodies, and such as fled their 
country, were declared the property of the state. * 
To these were added the forests of Belgium, and r 
those on the left bank of the Rhine. But the arbi- 
trary regulations under which the private proprietors 
of woodlands groaned were not abolished. Persons 
appointed by the government examined the woods 
and marked every tree which they judgfed proper for 
the service of the navy, after which tbc owner could 
no longer say that it was his, or touch it frith his axe \' 
while every man who intended to cut his timber,* 

was obliged to give six months notice to the over- 1 * 
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seers of the forest*, who had the power to permit or 
to forbid the execution of his purpose, at their plea- 
sore* How much the strength of a country, and the 
independence of a people must be weakened, by 
such arbitrary tews, such vestiges of feudal tyranny, 
I need not attempt to prove. Happy is that land, 
where the property as well the person of the inhabi- 
tant is sacred, and the right of every man's inherit- 
ance, and the produce of his labour, is as much re- 
spected by the ststte, as by the private individual. 

The town of Fontainebleau is embosomed in the 
forest. Its situation is not much unlike that of 
I^yndhurst, in Hampshire, which is also dignified 

% with a royal hunting-seat ; but the town of Fontaine- 
bleau is large and populous, and its palace of im- 
mense extent, while Lyndhurst is small and unas- 
■suming in its appearance, and has long been desert- 
ed by that royalty, to whose dignity its. palace could 
never have been equal, and of whose residence it 
now possesses but a few memorials. But while, in 
hej-.palace and her population, Lyndhurst yields to 
Fontainebleau, in her forest, she far surpasses it. 
\ye saw no extensive avenues and stately vistas, vast 
in their breadth, and extending mile after mile be- 
fore the wearied and astonished eye, till lost in the 
indistinctness of more distant foliage, that seemed, 
amid the brightness of a summer noon, to mingle 

; with the blue ether of the heavens. We saw no 
stately, well-proportioned, and majestic beech, that 
spread their ample shade acrpss the sylvan road, by 
which a marching army might obtain a shelter from 
the scorching sun* Jlut the new forest in Hamp- 
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shire abounds with such characters 'of grandeur; and 
pressing closely upon the little town, its capital, 
throws its shadow into its streets, and gives it an atr 
of deep retirement, such as I have never witnessed 
in any other place, ' and such as, although in the 
niidst of the forest, Fontainebleau does not posses*. 

But its palace is interesting on many accounts, 
and cannot but be approached with deep emotion, 
by a mind that embraces the events of high anti- 
quity with which it is connected, and the still more 
Momentous deeds of modern times, which would 
amply suffice to rescue it from oblivion were it but 
a building of yesterday, and to place it amongst 
those memorable spots, whose names the page of 
history will preserve, and whose scenes and trans- 
actions future ages will incessantly revolve. 

There is little, indeed, in the external appearance 
of the palace to interest the traveller ; but the inte- 
rior will fully repay him for the trouble be may have 
taken to survey it. Having been built at various 
periods, it presents a motley mixture of the very 
worst styles of architecture. Squat, ugly, and 
dwarfish, without the least pretension to regularity > 
it is as great a deformity in building as we sometimes 
see in nature. It surrounds an ample court, on 
three sides, while the fourth is formed by the road, 
from which a view of the edifice is obtained through 
a series of tall iron railing, the gilded points of 
which terminating in the form of a spear, are a suffi- 
cient indication that M » Napoleon the Great" Iras 
been its inhabitant, for all his imperial railing was 
after this fashion. The palace consists of fourtdi*- 
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tiact chateaux, erected at different dates, and each 
one having its separate garden. The whole edifice 
contains nine hundred rooms* Sir hundred years 
back is this palace mentioned in history, Faucis 
the First took great delight in it, and to him it is in- 
debted for much of its internal magnificence. Henry 
ty&e Third of France was born within its walls. The 
haughty Louis XIV. paid it an annual visit, and it was 
amongst the royal houses which the famous Golbect 
repaired and beautified for that proud and ambitious 
anonarch. But its greatest celebrity is derived from 
« modern name — a name at which Europe and the 
world once trembled, but a name that has prema- 
turely passed away— whose charm was strangely and 
suddenly dissolved, and for which a mysterious des- 
tiny has seemed to anticipate the oblivion of the 
grave. Ypu may well imagine with what eager cu- 
riosity we inquired for the chamber in which Napo* 
loon signed his abdication of the throne of France, 
J might almost say, of the thrones of Europe, for 
jthey clustered round him like so many constellations, 
■of which he was the central and combining lumi- 
nary. Nor shall I easily forget my sensations, when 
I not only entered the interesting apartment, but 
was shown the little table on which the important 
deed was done — the momentary deed, which trans- 
formed him from an emperor to an exile, and banish- 
ed him from the palaces of France to a lonely dwel* 
Jing on the ocean. What was the agony of his feel* 
logs at that moment— how he was at once transport- 
pi by r*ge, by vexation, and despair— is sufficiently 
{indicated in the vehemence with which he threw his 



pen-knHe on the table, the marks of which *are ptii 
distinctly .visiUt. The images that were present to 
my mind, andrthe reflections that crowded upon md 
in that small apartment, 1 should in vaineudeavonr 
to embody in language* I felt as if riveted to the 
spot — I threw myself upon the couch he pressed— I 
looked again and again. at the table on which he 
wrote— I surveyed every artiele of furniture the 
room contained, as if I expected that some of the 
inanimate things around me would find a voice to 
satisfy my ardent curiosity, and tell me all the mo- 
mentous history of that day's, transactions ; and I 
believe, that I had been left some time alone ere I 
was roused from my reverie by the return of the 
guide, to apprize me of the advance of the party* 
I then took a sketch of the memorable table and de- 
parted. We were also shown the room in which he 
held his larft council, the table of which was still 
standing, surrounded by the magnificent chairs of 
state, nearly as when he rose from its gloomy deli* 
berations. We, moreover, passed through the 
suite of apartments which were occupied by the 
Pope, when Buonaparte held him as a prisoner if 
France. All the furniture which his holiness used 
remains precisely as when he left it. The guide 
described him as a mild and peaceable old man,' and 
I believe he endured the insults and injuries heaped 
upon him by the empetor, in a manner not wholly 
unbecoming the sacredness of his character and 
office. The theatre and the chapel, (a singula* 
combination, but one uniformly found ifi the pa* 
Jaces of France,) are both extremely elegant* The 
12* 
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floor W the former is composed of the finest marbles, 
while the ornamental part of the latter is very cost- 
ly, and rich in gilding* Many of the rooms are 
splendid, bat comfort seetais to hare been chiefly 
studied throughout the whole. The gallery of\ 
Francis I. is surrounded by the basts of eminent \ 
men, sculptured ia white marble, nod supported up- , 
* on marble pillars. Our. great Duke of Marlborough 
and the illustrious Geqeral Washington are each ; 
honoured with a place. 

This palace suffered greatly during the reign of 
anarchy. It was stripped of all ftsformture at that 
period, and is indebted for the eidgance which at 
present reigns in hi apartments to the taste of the 
fallen emperor. . 

| Leaving FontaineMeau, we passed a column which 
Fthey are erecting to commemorate Buonaparte's 
abdication, on the third of April, 4814. It standi 
at the confluence of several roads, and is not merely 
i an affecting memento of the instability of human 
iaflkirs, but is also a striking object amid the wood* 
land scenery that surrounds it. .The grotesque ap- 
pearance of the rocks, and the fanciful grouping of 
ttie trees, continued to interest lis far many a mile, 
tilt at length, amid the splendours of a glorious sun- 
Bet, we arrived at this place safe, but not altogether 
without catastrophe, for we discovered at Pont sur 
Yonne, the last post, that the axle-tree of our car- 
riage was in a state -nearly approaching to fracture, 
a circumstance, in which the regret awakened by die 
delay it will occasion, is greatly moderated by thank- 
Ashless that we are safely arrived* Adieu. 

Your's, &c. 
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LETTER XVIf. 

Geneva* 

Mr dear — — — 

Hate yea courage to renew the journey 
-with me, and after traversing for three wearisome 
days a level country with Kttle to relieve the eye, to 
cross the precipitous and rugged mountains of the 
Jura, to get a view of this charming lake, and the 
•anbiime and romantic scenes that lie beyond? Hap* 
pily, you may accomplish the journey without the 
fatigue it occasioned us, for we have been exposed 
throughout the whole, with the exception of the last 
day, to the heat of a burning sun, whose rays I never 
4tH so intensely hot before. 

But before we leave Sens, where the repairs of 
our carriage were accomplished with much greater 
expedition than we had anticipated, I must conduct 
you to the cathedral, for it is one of the most ancient 
in France, the first stone of it having been laid, ac» 
cording to troiiiion, for I. presume there are no 
written documents which convey the information, 
by the proto-martyr Stephen. It is, as you may 
suppose, from its high antiquity,, a most venerable 
structure. The front is spacious and imposing, and 
adorned with -various sculptures. In surveying it 
we had the advantage of the moon ; and in the deep 
solemnity of mind which the view of it inspired, I 
was fiiHy psepamd to accede to all that Mr. Walter 
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Scott baa so elegantly said on the subject of moon- 
light Visits to such structures : 

" If thou woaldst Yiew fair Melrose aright, 
Go visit it by tile pale moonlight." fcc. 

We repaired to die cathedral again in the morn- 
ing. The interior is extremely spacious, and "the 
style of architecture plain. It struck me as very 
much resembling Notre Dune in Paris, and it is 
said to be equal to it in its dimensions. . In the nave 
of the church are two remarkably fine painted 
windows ; at the* altar is a most exquisite piece of 
sculpture, representing the murder of the.firet 'Arch? 
bishop of Sens ; and there is ako a monument erect- 
ed to the memory of the Dauphin, the father of 
the present king, which deserves the notice of the 
traveller. 

While strolling about the church, we were ac- 
costed by a curious little man, who invited us .to see 
the relics. We accepted of his invitation,: and 
being shown into the v*stry, were gratified with a 
sight of a piece of the true cross, h veretable croix, 
as he affirmed, and also a morsel of the Redeemer's 
robe. The piece of wood was preserved in a glass 
cross, tipped with silver, and for that precious 
fragment he said they were indebted to the geneh&^ty 
of Charlemagne. Besides these, he showed us 
the robe of the Dauphin, and that of Thomas 
Becket, who was murdered at Canterbury. That 
haughty prelate fled to this country from the venv 
geance of his incensed monarch, and was here rer 
ceived with great marks of attention by tto^Pope; 
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They celebrate his martyrdom annually with peat 
pomp in this cathedral, and upon these occasion*, 
the robe in question hears an important part in the 
ceremony* 

From Sens our route lay through the province *f 
Champagne, so justly celebrated for its wines. 
Through the whole of that day's journey we had the 
Yonne more or less in view, and die highly cultivated 
state of the country presented a succession of pleas- 
ing prospects to the eye, and awakened still more 
pleasing sensations in the mind. Hie vintage pro- 
mises well this year, but the last it almost entirely 
iailed, in consequence of which the price of wine is 
higher than usual; notwithstanding this, however, 
we drank burgundy at three francs and a half* and 
:Chainpagne at five francs per bottle. 

Auxerre, through which we passed about now, 
-is delightfully situated on a gentle declivity, and is 
^watered by the Yonne. It is the principal town of 
die department of that name, and being favourably 
placed for commerce, carries . on a considerable 
trade with the capital and the surrounding provin- 
ces, in timber and in wines. Its cathedral is one 
of die finest we have yet seen on the continent, 
excepting only that at Rouen. The style of archi- 
tecture is gothic ; and it possesses a rich prolusion of 
painted glass. Some of its windows are extremely 
fine. It stands on a commanding eminence,* and is 
seen to great advantage from the surrounding coun- 
try. In this church our attention was arrested by 
a wooden monument, to die memory of the late 
unfortunate royal fitmily of France, It was painted? 
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or rather daubed, in imitation of marble* We at 
first imagined that it was only a temporary thing, a 
model, perhaps, of one to be erected on the spot; 
but we were told that it had been there three yeart. 
I never saw so contemptible a thing in the meanest 
country church in England. I hope, for the sake 
of their own feeling, that none of the present royal 
family will ever visit this cathedral, or that this rub- 
bish will be removed before they come. If this were 
a fair specimen of the loyalty of the people of France 
generally, as we are led to suppose it is of the 
people of Auxerre, one could not well draw the con- 
clusion, that the throne of the Bourbons rested oA 
a rock. They catl it a monument to the memory of 
the unfortunate royal family ; but it stands, a monu- 
ment of their own meanness, a disgrace to the 
cathedral, and an insult to the sufferings it records. 
We were glad to hear our landlady at Auxerre 
talk of the mountains, and inform us that on their * 
account we must have six horses. We were weary 
of a level country, which, however beautiful, soon , 
becomes uninteresting and insipid — and were impa- 
tient to obtain a glimpse of those romantic beauties, 
which had lured us so far beyond our original design* 
We would firin have reached Dijon that night, bat 
we found it utterly impossible, and were obliged at 
the close of the day to halt at a poor little country 
place, Vermanton, and put up with such accommo- 
dation as its only inn afforded. The obliging man- 
ner of our hostess, a fine, active, sprightly woman, 
and the civility of her maids, soon reconciled us to 
our entertainment, which was not of the most taxu- 
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rtousliind. The situation of the pkce was extremely 
rural. We bad not, indeed, seen any of the moan* 
tains of which our landlady had said so much, but 
gentle undulations of country every where surround- 
ed us, and presented a grateful variety to the eye. 
The simplicity of a country village reigned through- 
out the place. The evening was tranquil and se- 
rene, and the song o( the nightingale was sweet* I 
walked out to enjoy the delightful calm of nature, 
and felt the force of those exquisitely beautiful lines 
of our great poet: 

Now came still evening on, and twilight gray 
Had in her sober livery all things clad'; 
Silence accompanied, for beast and bird, 
Tbey to their grassy conch, these to thair neets, 
% Wefe*slunk,'altbutjhe wakeful nightingale; 
1fee all night Ipitfher amorous descant sung; 
Silence was pleated : now glowed the Armament 
With living sapphires: Hesperus that led 
The starry host rode/>rightest, till tha moon 
' Rising in clouded majesty at length, 
Apparent queen, unveilM her peerless light, 
And o'er the dark her silver mantle threw. 

FronvVermanton we proceeded by Maison Neuve 
to Dijotj. At Maison Neuv$ whined, or rather 
tried to dine, but there was literally nothing fit to 
eat. Every thing was dirty, filthy, and unwhole- 
some, and the bread the worst part of the provisions* 
Indeed, during the whole of our journey through 
tfcfct provinces, we have nad very mdifferent bread, 
owing -to the badness of the wheat last year, *Tis 
well that the present promises an abundant and 
wholesome crop* From Maison Neuve to Dijon, 
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the appearance of the country very mueh remind** 
* us of England. We began to lose the vineyards, 
which are by no means picturesque ; and the lands 
became, in a great measure, enclosed. At Vitteaux, 
a small village, where is the post, we passed 1he cas- 
tle of Sombrino, a fine chateau, but now in ruins. 
It was once a place of considerable strength, but fell 
a victim to the desolating spirit of the revolution. 
The race that once possessed it, and called the sur- 
rounding lands their own, are passed away, and it is 
now the property of the postmaster. Presently, we 
reached Republic, a house or two, erected in the 
time of the revolution, and intended as the com- 
mencement of a town to be so called. Here the 
country assumes an air of boldness and of grandeur. 
The hills became Jofty, well wooded, and abrupt, 
and the valleys exceedingly rich and beautiful. It 
was late when we arrived at Dijon, and the gates of 
the town were shut. Upon amplication, however, 
they were quickly opened, and we passed, by a mag- 
nificent portal, into a fine wide street, and were pre- 
sently surrounded by the comforts of a respectable 
inn. 

It would detain you too long were I to tgjce you 
over the curiosities of Dijon, of which there are 
many, in buildings, in public institutions, and in 
relics of antiquity. It is the metropolis of this part 
at France — the chief place in the Department of 
the Cote D'or, and the capital of Burgundy. It is 
surrounded by walls, and entered by five gates. Its 
streets are spacious and clean ; the houses, gene- 
rally speaking, are large and handsome ; and there 
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is an air of life and gayety abont it, not very com- 
mon in the provincial towns of France. Indeed, we 
could not but notice the almost total absence* of life 
and activity in the several places through which we 
had passed, as affording by no means a favourable 
indication of the improved state of things in the pre* 
▼inces* There was an air of gloom and desertion 
pervading them. The houses had a cheerless and 
neglected appearance. No one was seen in. the 
streets — they looked as if deserted by their popula- 
tion, or inhabited by a people who never went 
abroad. The smacking of the postillion's whip, in- 
deed, brought a few people together at the door of 
the post-house, but these were chiefly women, old 
men, and children, who seemed to have nothing eke 
to employ their time, and no other mode of subsist- 
ence than from the precarious charity they obtained 
of travellers.* The roads have been as much desert- 
ed- as the towns. Here and there we saw a few peo- 
ple, chiefly women, in the fields; but the visible 
population, even the sprinkling of towns and villages, 
auch as they are, was extremely thin for the extent 
of country* 

We had heard much, before we left Paris, of die 
perturbed state of the provinces; and, indeed, we 
were warned not to attempt travelling through them, 
till order was in some degree restored: and we 
learned upon the road, that we were the first party 
that had passed that way for ten days. We found* 
however, as we suspected, that the reports had been 
greatly exaggerated. There had been, indeed, so ne 
little disturbance at Sens, owing to the high price of 
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tread, bit h was immediately quelled, and alt was 
perfectly tranquil. The appearance of a gtndarm 
•r tiro upon die road, was the only indication of 4 
estate of revolt, as they called it, we met with, and we 
?amed unmolested, and with perfect ease, by all the 
dangers of which the Parisians warned u& 

Although they are at present suffering mack, as 
Ae poor ia England are, from the failure of the last 
harvest, yet the generai conditio* of the peasantry 
in Fiance, has undoubtedly been much bettered by 
the revolution. The feudal tenures are abolished, 
with all the enormous cruelties and oppressions that 
followed in their train— while tythes and game laws 
have no existence here. By the sale of the church 
lands, and the estates of the refugees, the soil be- 
came more equally divided. The poorer classes 
were purchasers of from one to ten acres, and upon 
these small portions are enabled to live with tolerable 
comfort, in part supported by their own little forms, 
and in part by the produce of the work which they 
perform for others. There existed, prior to the revo- 
lution, a sort of tax called the Corvies, by which the 
people were obliged to repair the roads by their 
own personal labour. This was a most oppressive 
imposition in itself, and was often greatly abused by 
those who had the peasantry under their control. 
There was also the military Corvt^ by which the 
inhabit ants of the villages through which troops 
marched were obliged, at whatever expense of in- 
convenience and toil, to repair the roads along which 
tbey were to travel. This mark of despotism is 
wiped away** The roads are now in the hands of 
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the government, and they mead them at (heir plea- 
aura. The consequence it, however, that while th» 
main roa<fe which are travelled by the math and fre- 
quented by the great, are kept in good repair, the 
rest are in a lamentable state. Bat this is a trifling 
evil compared with the oppression and tyranny in- 
volved in the former system. 

There was a singular mode of tenure prevalent 
before the revolution, which is now also done away* 
The proprietor and the farmer entered into a sort 
of partnership concern. The former found the land, 
with the stock, the seed, and the implements of 
husbandry, while the latter furnished the requisite 
labour ; and the produce, except what was necessary 
to keep up the stock, was equally divided between 
them* This compact, though it may look well te 
the eye, at first sight, jet, on minuter inspection, 
will be found to indicate a most melancholy and de- 
pressed state of things at that period. For the poor 
former, without any capital of his own, was wholly 
dependant on the will and caprice of his superior in 
the firm, and liable to be turned pennyless upon the 
world at his pleasure. But this system is also abolish- 
ed, and what the fanner now cultivates is either his 
own personal property, or his by a money rental, so 
that he is unfettered in his plans of improvement, 
and is encouraged by the prospect of reading the 
undivided produce of his labour. 

There are no poor's rates in France. This method 
ef providing for the poor was suggested in one of 
the reports drawn up by the committee appointed to 
inquire into the state of the poor, at the time of the 
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revolution, bat it was rejected^ by the National As- 
sembly • The support of the poor is somewhat pre- 
Carious. In large towns there are hospitals for the 
•ick and aged poor, and these are chiefly supported 
by a toll laid on all provisions entering the town. 
But in the country places there are no such asylums, 
and the support of the indigent is less certain. We 
have seen many beggars on the road, but certainly 
not so many as I expected, and by no means so many 
.as besiege die traveller in Ireland ; such as there are, 
are chiefly old men and children. The most trouble- 
some fellows are the boys, who surround you when- 
ever you leave your carriage or your inn, each eager 
to become your guide, to the cathedral, or other ob- 
jects of curiosity in the place, which they run over 
with great rapidity. Whether you wish for their as- 
sistance or not, they continue to pursue you, and it 
is almost impossible to get a walk in any direction 
t hi o ugh a town, without some of these pests at your 
heels. YourV&c* 
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It was a loVely morning when we left 
Dijon, and the road presented a more animated scene 
than we had witnessed in any previous part of our 
route. This, compensated for the insipidity of the 
country, which it fiat and open, and with little variety 
to relieve the eye, though in a high state of cultiva- 
tion, and smiling with the promise of .an abundant 
autumn. We passed many groupes of cheerful 
peasantry repairing to the town, and many waggons, 
of a curious structure, heavily laden, and drawn by 
horses, as curiously yoked to the carriage and to 
each other. 

Approaching to Auxonne, die number of people 
on the road increased, and we observed a consider- 
able difference both in their costume jmd theircom* 
plexion, particularly in the women. Their faces 
were extremely brown, and to defend themselves 
from the scorching sun, they had ail enormous kind 
of white beaver hat, of very coarse materials, but of 
immense dimensions, broader than the bats of die 
Chinese, and to the full u capacious as that of any 
coal-heaver in London. They, cut a curious figure 
thus attired about the head ; and, together with the 
cocked-hats of the men, -which most tenaciously re- 
tain two peaks only, out of the three, that giye it re- 
13* 
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ther the appearance of a small inverted canoe, pre- 
sent a truly foreign picture to an English eye. We 
found Auxonne crowded with people and cattle, it 
being a hone fair, and while the hones were putting 
to, which was not very expeditiously done, we amused 
ourselves with strolling through the streets and 
mingling with the crowd. We have certainly found 
more life, more business, more cheerfulness, and 
more apparent comfort, in the remote provinces than 
in those nearest to the capital. I pretend not to 
account for this, but merely name the fact, as not al- 
together undeserving of remark. Auxonne is re- 
markable for two things,' the double wall that sur- 
rounds it, and its long and venerable bridge, which, 
J>y three and twenty arches, crosses the Saone ; the 
river which flows past that town to Lyons. At this 
place I furnished myself with a straw hat, such as 
is usually worn by the people of the country, my own 
being almost insupportable amid the burning heat to 
which I was constantly exposed. 

There was little to interest us on leaving Auxonne, 
till, at the brow of the hill, immediately before we 
entered Dole, the carriage suddenly stopped, and 
the postillion cried out, Therms Mont Blanc ! There 
are the Alps!' I started from a deep reverie into 
Chichi had fallen, and lifting up my eyes, beheld the 
whole chain of Alps, forming the line of the horizon, 
at the immense distance of one hundred and thirty 
miles, and yet distinctly seen with the naked eye. 
Mont Blanc appeared towering above them all, and 
glittering in the suifteaips like a crystal iake. The 
emotions of my mind at fhat moment were unutterrf- 
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trie. I had not power to speak — my heart beat with 
increased rapidity within my bosom — and now that 
the sublime and stupendous objects, upon which my 
imagination had dwelt so long and with to much 
ardour, were actually before me, I could scarcely 
realize the scene, or believe the vision true. And, 
indeed, there was something so unearthly in their 
appearance — distance, and the splendours of a sum- 
mer noon had so melted and softened them down — 
that they looked like a singular combination of dark 
and brilliant clouds resting on the earth : while the 
suddenness and unexpectedness of their appearance, 
all contributed to heighten the effect, and give it 
more the air of enchantment than reality. You may 
smile, perhaps, that I should make so much of what 
some would deem a very little thing, and occupy so 
many lines in telling you where and when I first saw 
the Alps. But if there are any scenes that interest 
me, next to the important discoveries of the sacred 
volume, they are the sublime and beautiful in nature 
— such objects as surround me now, and such as are 
to feast my eyes and fill -my heart, if life and health 
are spared, through the ensuing week. The man 
who does not kindle at these displays of the Creator's 
power— that has up spirit stirring in his breast to 
harmonize and mingle with them, had better stay in 
cities, and study man ! But I am happy sometimes to 
escape from man, to -study nature — and amidst her 
awful or her lovely scenes, to convene with God* 
I send you a sketch of the scenery to which I have 
now alluded. It was committed immediately to 
paper, while the outline was before me. It t*as the 
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merit of correctness, therefore, though 1 an well 
ware it is destitute of every other ; 



-Twu neon, 



And from the nraU of the hill 1 
Ore* the fertile plaint of southern Frniw 
That lay outstretched beneath -a cloudless iky, 
Rich in the produce of the bounteous year. 
fiat, oh! the amaning barrier that afar 
.Stayed my adreatVeat siaht, and ftied my eyes 
At in aerial regions betwixt earth and beares. 
I saw the Alps— the everlasting hills.— 
A mighty chain, that stretched their awful forms 
To catch the glories of the mid-day sua, 
And east their shadows o'er the "realms of 



Oh! 'twas a goodly sight; 
Lfce seme deHeious summer evening's dream, 
When worlds ethereal Soat before the mmd, 
Peopled with beings of celestial mould, 
That glide and glitter mid the cloudles* sky,. ^ 

And sfp the dew from amaranthine flowers, 
And drink the splendour of unsetting suns. 
Tet, fair as Action, 'twas an earthly scene ; 
A lovely portion of this lower world 
By distance softened to the gazing eye. 
Some rear'd their fronts and stretchM their mighty length 
Like heaps of shadow from the abyss of night ; 
And some like crystal seas and lakes jof glass, 
Hung by Omnipotence in middle air, 
Appeared the boundary of this earthly scene— 
This side the wond'rous ocean all was earth; 
Beyond, the aerial billows rell'd and brake 
In gentle murmurs on celestial shores. 

I deem myself fortunate in having been thus fa- 
voured in my first view of the Alps. I believe they 
are not often seen at so immense a distance, though 
it is said that Mont Blanc is sometimes distinctly 
visible from the ramparts of Dijon. 
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We reachefrPoligny in the afternoon. It is a little 
post town delightfully situated at the foot of a romantic' 
rocky hill, which may be considered as the first step 
in the mountains of the Jura. They are a chain of 
hills running through the whole of the province of 
Franche Compt6, from Lyons in the south, to the 
Rhine in the north, and forming, in that direction, the 
natural frontier of France. You enter them at 
;PoIigny, and do not leave them till within a few miles 
' of Geneva. They are a chain perfectly distinct 
from the great body of the Alps, though the depart- 
ments in which they are situated, are called the 
Higher and the Lower Alps. 
' The pass from Poligny into the Jura is extremely 
fine, and affords die traveller a rich specimen of the 
scenery that lies beyond. The road winds up a 
Tdcky and well wooded ravine, doubling and trebling 
till it reaches the summit, from which is an extensive 
prospect of the level country we had passed, and to 
which we now, without reluctance, bade adieu. It 
was long before our carriage reached the- head of 
the ravine; we watched its progress as it slowly, 
crept along at our feet, rendered insignificant by 
distance, but adding to the picturesque effect of the 
surrounding scenery by the stragglers it drew after 
it from the cottages, and the bustle it occasioned in 
its route. VYe admired the taste displayed by the 
hand of nature in the grouping of the firs in this ro- 
mantic glen, the elegance o( their forms, and the 
pleasing variety of hue, which their foliage exhibited 
from the deepest to the brightest green. In the' 
valley, about a quarter of the way up, is an exten- 
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«jve bnildisg, which, was formerly a motasterjr* The 
chapel is said to have been a very beautiful edifice* 
It was destroyed in the revolution, and the house, 
which was once the abode of monks, is now inhabited 
by the peasantry of the place, from whom we gained 
our information- Having reached a more level 
road, dark and gloomy mountains rose before us, 
and about, night-fall we arrived at Champagnole, a 
little village at the foot of a lofty hill of that name* 
The mountains of the Jura, black with forests, and 
rendered hideous by the darkness of the night, 
which was hastening to inwrap them, rose beyond 
it. There was something appalling in the loneliness 
and wildness of the place, and the blackness that 
every where surrounded us. But we soon forgot the 
gloom that reigned without, by the warmth and 
cheerfulness of a blazing fire. 

These forests, we were informed, abound with 
wolves, who, at certain seasons, are remarkably 
daring and ferocious. A friend of mine, who passed 
that way last year, learnt at Champagnole, that they 
had carried off a child from the outskirts of the vil- 
lage a day or two before his arrival. Happily, 
they kept a respectful distance from us, and nei- 
ther alarmed us with their appearance nor their 
voice. 

At Champagnole we found the people in great 
distress. The number of travellers has considerably 
diminished this year, and this circumstance, together 
with the high price of corn, had induced them to 
sell most pf their horses, so that we were fortunate 
in obtaining six for our carriage* If any party ar- 
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rived after our departure, they must have waited for 
the return of our hones. 

We were all day travelling over the Jura, occa- 
sionally descending into fertile and well-peopled 
valleys, and deep ravines, and often toiling up 
roads cut like shelves out of the rocks, at an height 
from which it was terrible to look down on the 
woods that waved, and the clouds that rolled 
beneath. I exulted, however, in the new and in- 
teresting scenery; the eye was no longer wearied 
with the sameness and monotony of a flat and highly 
cultivated country, subdued and fashioned by the 
art and to the taste of man ; but all around was wild 
and independent — summits inaccessible to human 
footsteps, and rocks that bade defiance to human 
culture, with here and there a smiling valley, that 
just supplied enough for the necessities of its inha- 
bitants, but denied that abundance which pampers 
luxury and increases wealth, too frequently the 
sources of tyranny and oppression. The farm- 
houses, too, reminded us, from the peculiarity of 
their structure, being composed simply of planks of 
fir, with vast projecting roofs of the same material, 
- that we were approaching Switzerland, the cradle of 
freedom, and the retreat of Protestantism; while the 
general character of the cottages, and their roman- 
tic situations, naturally brought to my mind the many 
happy hours I have passed amid the mountains of 
Wales, — a country interesting to the lover of the 
picturesque from the grandeur of its scenery, but 
more so t9 the Christian, from the piety and zeal of 
its inhabitants. The only unpleasant circumstance 
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in crossing the Jura, and which bespoke the deep 
poverty of (he people, was the great increase of 
beggars. They were chiefly children, and their 
numbers and their importunity was truly astonish* 
ing. From the very slow rate at which we travel- 
led, they were frequently enabled to follow us for 
a considerable distance, and this they did, entreat- 
ing in the most piteous accents, and repeating the 
same words with a sort of measured intonation, 
Monsieur, sHl vous plait, donntz mot, charitL These 
were the sounds that perpetually assailed us, and we 
were glad when a little level road allowed us to go 
on at a quick rate, and thus lose, for a while, the dis- 
tressing din. 

Leaving Champagnole, the road enters a sublime 
ravine, and ascends through rich forests of beech 
and fir, to Maison Neuve : there a delightful valley 
opens to receive it, well peopled and rich in pastu- 
rage; but, as if disdaining the lowland country, it. 
soons turns from the peaceful vale, and climbs the 
rocks, add penetrates the woods that rise above it, 
and at length reaches St. Laurent, where, turning 
abruptly to the right, a deep and romantic glen un- 
folds its beauties, while some of the loftiest summits 
of the Jura are seen beyond, dark with forests, and 
speckled with snow. At St. Laurent, we found the 
(nn occupied by people who had come on occasion 
of a funeral. No one would have guessed their er- 
rand from their cheerful countenances; but such 
was the sprighttiness and gayety that seemed to reign 
throughout the party, that, but for their sable attire, 
we might have supposed they had come to celebrate 
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a wedding or a wake. The scenery from St. Laurent 
was extremely wild and desolate. Clouds, moun- 
tains, and forests were all around us, with glens, 
but partially and indistinctly seen, beneath; and we 
had attained to a considerable elevation, when, about 
noon, the town of Morez burst upon our view* It 
is situated in the heart of the Jura, at the bottom 
of an immense cleft in the rocks, through which 
rolls a romantic stream, and where a few verdant 
fields are seen to shine. It happened to be market 
day, and the effect was most interesting — to emerge 
in a moment from the solitude of gloomy mountains 
to the hum and bustle of a crowded country town ! 
We looked down upon it, like serial beings taking a 
peep at what was passing in the lower world* It 
was a grateful refreshment to the eye and to the 
heart, and reminded us that we were still in the lgmd 
of .the living, and not quite beyond the reach of ci- 
vilized society. 

At Morez we met with two English gentlemen, 
returning from Italy. They observed, that although 
they had recently crossed the Simplon, yet they 
were much struck with the sublimity of these passes 
of the Jura. A few minutes chat with a country- 
man was very pleasant so far from home and in a land 
of strangers. 

From Sforez we ascended, by a steep and difficult 
path, that scarcely deserves the name of a road, to 
Les ifonsie*, mb inconsiderable village, and thence 
still continuing the ascent, we passed the base of the 
Dole, one of the highest summits of the Jura. 
There we observed, in the most sheltered situation*, 

14 
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a few scattered houses, resorted to in the seaton, 
for the purpose of making the Grayer cheese, which 
is celebrated all over the continent for its exquisite 
flavour.* 

The road here became not a little terrific, running 
along the loftiest ledges of the mountains, where the 
breaking of a wheel, or the restifoess of a horse, 
might have been fatal to our party, till suddenly 
turning to the left, we saw at an almost inconceiva- 
ble depth, the lake of Geneva at our feet. We en- 
joyed not that magnificent view of the Alps, which in 
clear weather is obtained from this point, and which 
has been so frequently described by travellers, for 
die rain had come on previously, and the whole 
scene was enveloped in clouds and mist, through 
which the lake was but dimly seen, and upon which 
it was fearful to look down. The descent from this 
point is extremely steep, and the road which winds 
down the side of the mountain, rather too rapidly 
for the traveller's comfort, in one place is made to 
pass through a huge projecting rock, that threatened 
to obstruct its way. But it was the work of Buona- 
parte, and rocks were mere playthings with him, as 
his passage of the Alps, and the passes of the Simp- 
Ion attest. I left the carriage at the brow of the 
hill, and reache d Gex. th e next post town, and the 
last in France, considerably before it, so difficult is 

• The principal place for the manafacture of this cheese, and 
whence, indeed, it derives its name, is Gray ires, a smalltown in 
the canton of Friborg, in Switzerland. A great part of the salt con- 
sumed in the manufacture of these cheeses is drawn from Franc he 
Comp.e. It sells at six bate, or eighteen French sous per pound. 
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the descent. Sullen grandeur was the character of 
the scenery around me. Occasional gleams of light 
were cast upon the lake, and the clouds were seen 
rolling along the valley, and creeping up the bosoms 
of the mountains, now covering and now unfolding 
their summits clothed with copse- wood and crowned 
with forests of fir. But I paid for my gratification, 
and what I conceived my safety, by excessive fatigue 
and a wet skin. 

At this place they brought us the most delicious 
wine we have yet tasted. We asked for the Tin de 
pays — they called it lunell. It appears to me to be 
in wine, what the pine-apple is amongst fruit — it 
combines in itself the flavour of every other, with* 
out an undue predominance of any. 

Night now came on, and in the dark we passed 
Furney, the seat of the infidel Voltaire, and enter- 
ed the gates of Geneva. We heard the roaring of 
the Rhone as we crossed the bridge, and our ears 
are pepetually saluted with the rippling of the lake, 

upon which our hotel is situated. 

Your's, &c. 
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LETTER XIX. 

Marti gny. 

Jfy PEAR *■ 

Jt often happens that where we expect 
the greatest gratification we enjoy the least. I have 
felt the force of this reflection in my visit to Geneva. 
The shortness of our stay did not allow us, indeed, 
to see any of its society ; and the information I had 
previously obtained of the state of religion was not 
such as to excite in my mind very exalted expecta- 
tions of pleasure from that source. Few of the 
doctrines, and little of the spirit, which once render- 
ed it the glory of the Protestant world, now re- 
main : and that truth, which was asserted and main- 
tained by Calvin, a name to which the city of Ge- 
neva is more indebted for its celebrity than to the 
grandeur of its scenery, the beauties of its lake, ?r 
the stern character of its ancient independence, has 
scarcely an asylum within its walls.? The pastors 

* What was the state of things in this respect, in Voltaire's time, 
may be pretty correctly gathered from the friendship that subsisted 
between that arch-infidel and the pastors of Geneva. In a letter to 
D'Alembert, in 1757, be writes, " The magistrates and the priests 
come to dine with me as usual. Continue to leave with me and 
Tronchiir the charge of the pleasant affair of the Socinians of Ge-' 
neva." In another to the same correspondent, he says, " It can- 
mot he otherwise then that, in Calvin's own town, with a population 
of four and twenty thousand free thinkers, there should still remain 
a few Calvinists ; but they are extremely few, and are well abused. 
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of its chulchefi are almost to a man, Arians, or Soci- 
nians. A few, perhaps, may cherish the genuine 
principles of the reformation and feel their influence* 
I know, indeed, that this is the case, but they bear 
no proportion to the majority, who are sunk in infide- 
lity and scepticism, and can do but little towards the 
diffusion of that divine light, and the spread of that 
glorious /gospel, by the resuscitating energy of which 
the Church of Geneva may again awake from the 
philosophic dreams of infidelity, and emulate the 
zeal, the piety, and the simplicity of former times* 



All honest folks are deisti." These ere sorely awful testimonies 
against them; for what commonien bath light with darkness? 
What concord hath Christ with Belial ? or what part bath he that 
believeth with an infidel t Another evidence as to the state of re- 
ligion in Genera about that time, may be gathered from the article 
Geneve, in the French Encyclopedia. Tbe writer of that article 
tays, " To say all in one word, many of the pastors of Geneva 
own no relfeipn but pure S ocinianism. They reject all those thing? 
tEaTare called m^AeMis*, MWnsider H as the first principle of a 
true religion, that it shall propose nothing to be believed that offends 
reason. Also, when pressed upon the necessity of revelation, that 
dogma so essential to Christianity, most substitute tbe term utility, 
(utiliit) which appears to them more soft. In this, if they are not 
orthodox, they are, however, true to their principles." No wonder, 
that in the very next paragraph in the same horrible article, should 
be the following passage : "It is not surprising that the progress of 
infidelity should_be less deprecated at Geneva than elsewhere, since 
their religion is rsdu&gd almost to tbe adoration of one only God— 
respect for Jesus Christ and the scriptures being tip only things 
which distinguished the Christianity of Geneva from pore deism." 
<( The pastors of Geneva," says Rousseau, '* are asked if Jesus 
• Christ is God : they dare not answer. They are asked what myste- 
ries they admit : They dare not answer. A philosopher casts upon 
them a haughty glance ; he sees through them ; he discovers them 
to be Arians, Socinians ; he proclaims it, and thinks that be does 
14* 
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Bat I was somewhat disappointed in the general 
appearance of the city. The style of building, in 
the commercial part of it, is extremely uncouth and 
barbarous. The roofs of the houses project entirely 
over the footpath, and are supported by long pillars 
from the streets. Lines of little shops, not unlike 
the moveable offices which you see upon the quays 
in London and in Liverpool, are placed between the 
footpath and the horse road, so that the light being 
impeded both from above and below, the whole has 
a mean and gloomy appearance. There are some 
good houses in the upper part of the town, built of 



them honour. Immediately alarmed, terrified, they assemble, they 
consult, they are agitated; they know not what saint tocall upon ; 
aad after manifold consultations, deliberations, conferences, the 
whole terminates in a nooplos, in which is neither said, Tea, nor 
Ho. These clerical gentlemen of your's are, in troth, singular 
beings. One knows not either what they believe or what they dis- 
believe; one does not even know what they pretend to believe ; 
their only method of establishing their own faith is by attacking 
that of others." Thus it wasafty years ago : how it is now, may 
be learned from the catechism which the pastors of that church 
have lately published, in which every thing essential and vital in 
Christianity is omittejl ; nothing is left to be believed, and unbelief 
ft the vtry essence aad spirit, if it can be called so, of the system. 
I rejoice, however, that there is a remnant of holy and devoted 
men still in Geneva, who retain the most ardent attachment to the 
doctrines of their forefathers, and fear not to preach them faithfully. 
These men haVe recently been encouraged by the countenance and 
seal of a few British Christians, and by their united efforts, with 
the blessing of heaven, we have reason to hope that the pure prin- 
ciples of the reformation may yet prevail again in Geneva. Those 
who wish to see more on this melancholy subject, may consult a 
most important article in the Eelectio Review for January, 1818, 
on the above-mentioned catechism, and the catechism ItseH 



stone, and very lofty, commanding magnificent 
views of the lake and the surrounding country. 
There is little uniformity in the streets of Geneva. 
They are wild and irregular, and, with few excep- 
tions, very steep, in perfect accordance with the cha- 
racter of the neighbouring scenery. Many parts of 
the city reminded me of Chester, especially those 
streets in which the roofs of the houses project as I 
have described. They present a nearer approach 
to the rows of that ancient city than any thing I 
have seen elsewhere. Geneva is surrounded by for- 
tifications, and is entered by gates and draw-bridges. 
The entrance from the French side is very hand- 
some. 

On Sunday, I debated much in my own mind 
where I should worship. Unhappily, the gentleman 
to whom I had an introduction was from home, and 
our tn&itre de place could give me very little infor- 
mation on religious matters. Aware, however, of 
the state of things in the churches of Geneva, and 
ignorant who and what I might hear, I determined 
for the English episcopal chapel. I felt the devo- 
tional part of the service extremely edifying, and was 
much impressed with the scriptural character and 
deeply devotional spirit of the liturgy. I wish I 
could say as much of the sermon. The chapel was 
very respectably attended by English families, resi- 
dent chiefly in the vicinity of Geneva. There were 
several carriages, and some with coronets, at the 
door, after service. We were then too late for any 
of the churches ; and indisposition, the result, I be- 
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Ueve, of extreme fatigue, induced me to remain at 
home the rest of the day. 

There was more external decency observed in 
Geneva than at Paris ; but, nearly the whole of the 
afternoon, they were fiddling and dancing in the op- 
posite house to our hotel, quite after the manner of 
a continental sabbath ; and from six in the morning, 
I was completely robbed of my repose, by a French- 
man in the next chamber to mine reading aloud what 
appeared to me to be a French play with all the in* 
tonation and vociferation of an actor, studying his 
part for the performance of the evening. 

The views of the lake from my bed-room window 
would have been delightful, but the incessant rais 
that fell during the whole of the day, and the thick- 
ness of the atmosphere in the morning, deprived me 
of their full enjoyment. But the lake, in this part 
of it, is ever restless ; the Rhone about to issue from 
it prevents its repose, and its murmurs are pleasing 
to the ear* They awakened many interesting asso- 
ciations in my mind, and the impression was, per- 
haps, as powerful, as if all the majestic scenery that 
surrounds it had been perfectly unveiled to my view. 

We had not been long in Geneva before we were 
waited upon by a Monsieur Crotet, who offered his 
services as our guide to the glaciers of Savoy. He 
had served the Princess of Wales in that capacity, 
and possessed her attestation, together with that of 
many other distinguished characters, to his qualifica- 
tions for such an office. He traced out to us the 
plan of our route, upon a beautiful model of the 
Alps of Savoy, executed in relief, which he brought 
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with him for the double purpose of information and 
of traffic. At his suggestion, it was determined to 
send the carriage round the opposite side of the lake 
to mest us at this place, while we took a calash from 
Geneva as far as St. Martin's, on our way to Cha- 
mouni, where we must abandon it, and be content 
to proceed on mules. 

These important matters being duly arranged, we 
took a drive round the environs of the city, and 
were much delighted with the variety, the beauty, 
and the grandeur of its scenery. Happily, the rain 
had ceased— the clouds began to ascend and to dis- 
perse, and the views of the lake, and the mountains, 
in every direction, were most enchanting and sub- 
lime. From one favoured spot, at the head of the 
lake, a greater variety of grand and interesting ob- 
jects meets the eye, than perhaps are to be seen from 
any other spot in Europe. A venerable and popu- 
lous city lies at your feet — a vast and magnificent 
lake, in calm and placid dignity, spreads its pellucid 
waves beyond — a landscape rich in all the produce 
that the diligent cultivation of a fruitful soil can fur- 
nish, what the French call, une Champagne riante, is 
immediately around — while vast and gloomy moun- 
tains form a stupendous background to the picture, 
stretching their awful forms to meet the distant hori- 
zon, and hiding their lofty summits in the clouds. In 
dear weather, the hoary-headed Mont Blanc appears 
like the presiding genius of the scene — the venerable 
monarch of his kindred Alps. The mountains most 
distinctly visible when we enjoyed the prospect, 
were the Saleve, on the right, rising to upwards of 
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three thousand feet, and the uninterrupted length of 
the Jura to the left, whose highest points is upwards 
of four thousand. From this spot, which we left 
with reluctance, we proceeded to the banks of the 
Arve, and pursuing its direction for a while, at length 
alighted at the entrance of a copse, through which 
we made our way with difficulty, the path being hilly, 
and very slippery from the recent rains, to a place 
where we saw at our feet the much celebrated junc- 
tion of the Arve and the Rhone. The Arve has a 
thick and soapy appearance, derived, in all proba- 
bility, from the mountains of ice and snow, in the 
midst of which it rises. The Rhone is of a fine dark 
green, and issuing fresh and unspotted from the lake, 
seems for a while to disdain a connexion with its 
muddy spouse. For two or three miles, the haughty 
Rhone keeps up its reserve, and the rivers roll side 
by side, in the same bed, without mingling their 
waters. At length, however, yielding to the destiny 
that has made them one, they embrace and blend 
with each other ; the distinction is quickly lost, and 
the polluted Arve is absorbed in the turbulent and 
majestic Rhone. Both rivers are, indeed, extreme- 
ly rapid, and this gives an impetus to their course, 
which, as they previously run nearly in the same di- 
rection, may- account for the curious circumstance of 
their preserving a distinctness so long after their 
junction. * 

I felt no inclination to visit Fuffiey, the residence 
of Voltaire. When I consider the pestilential influ- 
ence of his character and writings, and the infernal 
elements and diabolical spirit which compose and 
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animate them, my heart sickens at the mention of 
his name ; and I should have shuddered to enter the 
dwelling once inhabited by the bitterest and most 
malignant enemy of the Redeemer, that ever, per- 
haps, appeared in a human form ! 

We left Geneva at four in the afternoon, with 
every favourable omen, as to the weather, and all in 
excellent spirits, little anticipating the severe test 
to which the courage and philosophy of some were 
shortly to be put. For my own part I must'confess, 
it was with considerable emotion, that I crossed the 
draw -bridge of Geneva to commence this tour. The 
few days that were then immediately to follow, pro- 
mised to be amongst the most varied and interesting 
of my life, and were to give to my actual sight, those 
sublime and stupendous features in nature, which 
had filled my imagination, as depicted in the narra- 
tives of travellers, and the songs of poets,— of which 
I had talked, and read, and dreamt, but which, till 
recently, I had never hoped to visit. Mons. Crotet, 
our newly-acquired guide, appeared at the appointed 
hour, mounted on his bidet, in a splendid uniform of 
blue and gold^ which he had new, in honaur of the 
Princess, with a silver medal suspended from his 
button-hole, indicating him to be a courier of go- 
vernment, and a man in authority to procure horsed 
or mules, or in any other way to expedite the ad- 
vance of the parties he conducted. This paraphas- 
nalia, I assure you, has proved by no means useless, 
for they seem to be as well aware of what is likely 
to promote their own interest in this, as in any other 
part of the world. 
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A few miles from Geneva we entered Savoy, and 
passed from the Protestant republic of Geneva, to 
the Papal territories of the King of Sardinia. Here 
the scenery of the Alps began to open before us. 
On the right, the Arve was seen winding through a 
highly cultivated and luxuriant valley; on either 
side, hills and rocks rose to a considerable elevation, 
and behind, the mountains of the Jura closed in gran* 
deur the delightful view. We passed through many 
peaceful villages, whose inhabitants appeared to be 
a simple and a happy people, and about sunset, 
reached, by a long avenue of elms, the little town 
of Bonneville, romantically seated on the Arve. 

Our arrival created no small stir amongst the in* 
habitants. Heads in abundance appeared at the 
doors and windows as we passed along the street, 
and a crowd was soon assembled round our carriage 
when it stopped. 

The town is embosomed in the mountains, and 
watered by the Arve. It has a fine ancient bridge 
over the river, from which the surrounding scenery 
is viewed to great advantage. The former rises 
abruptly, on the right, to the elevation of 4500 feet 
from its base; and on the left, Mont Brezon, to 
nearly the same altitude. The former is elegantly 
formed, and terminates in a peak; the latter is ex- 
tremely wild and savage in its aspect, and little more 
than a bare and rugged rock, with occasional patches 
of verdure. 

In the evening, we were somewhat interested 
with the conversation of an old soldier, who came to 
offer his handy work in the plaiting of hair for sale, 
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and who spoke broken English, having been a pri- 
soner in England. He. told us they were miserably 
poor, and had suffered intensely by the failure of the 
last harvest. He said that few, very few, could read, 
yet they were not destitute of Bibles. "But 6i 
what use are they," said I, "if nobody can read?" 
" Oh!" said he, " some can read, and those who can, 
read to those who cannot." " This,." I replied, " is 
as it should be, so far as it goes — but would it not be 
better, that those who cannot read should learn, that 
all may read it for themselves?" He shrugged up 
his shoulders at this, and made no reply: but his 
looks seemed to say, either, " I do not comprehend 
you," or, " that is a matter quite out of my province 
to meddle with; we leave all these things to our 
priests." 

Before leaving Bonneville, we strolled into the 
church-yard. The church is a neat and simple 
structure, not unlike some of our country chapels 
in Lancashire ; and the congregation, as they cajne 
out from mass, consisting chiefly of women with their 
blue cloaks, tended to confirm the general resem- 
blance of the scene. We were particularly struck 
with an immense cross of wood standing by the 
pathway in the church-yard, and furnished with all 
the apparatus for crucifixion — the ladder, the ham- 
mer, the nails, the sponge, together with represen- 
tations, correct models no doubt, of the lantern 
which Judas used when he came to the garden to 
betray his master, the dice with which the soldiers 
cast lots upon hk garments, and the cock which 
crew after that PAer had thrive defied him. Poor 
15 
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deluded people! duped with such toys as these! 
How is the pleasure derived from the beauty and 
grandeur of their country mingled with pain and re- 
gret, excited by the contemplation of their moral 
and spiritual condition. 

We left Bonneville at an early hour. The road 
passes over the bridge to the foot of the Mole, and 
traverses a lovely valley, bounded by lofty mountains, 
and ricfi in scenes of pastoral beauty. The Mole 
was a fine object in the landscape seen from the win- 
dows of our inn at Bonneville, and did not fail to 
renew our gratification as we passed along its base in 
the morning. Though nearly 6000 feet above the 
level of the sea, it is clothed with verdure to its 
ktmmit. s Its companion, the Brezon, is, however, of 
another cast, and in its bare and rugged crags, pre- 
sents a striking contrast to the Mole* The road is 
lined on either side with walnut trees, which afford a 
grateful shade. The pine-built cottages are by no 
means thinly scattered throughout the valley, and 
there is something remarkably neat and simple in the 
appearance of the people. The same character of 
countenance pervades them all, especially the women, 
so that they seem like brothers and sisters of the 
same family. It was the shepherd? a fete, an annual 
festival, celebrated by the shepherds in these valleys, 
on the Nativity of John the Baptist. On this occasion, 
the shepherds, in their best attire, pay their respects 
to the shepherdesses in the morning. Service is 
performed in the church, to which they make a point 
of attending ; and festivity and mirth fill up the re- 
mainder of the day. Many of the houses which we 
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passed, had garlands and crosses of flowers nailed 
over the doors, and some of the cattle were adorned 
with similar insignia, in honour of the festival. We 
could not have seen the people to greater advantage. 
And yet, we did not observe that gayety and cheerful- 
ness which we had anticipated in the peasantry of 
Savoy* and which, one should suppose, an occasion 
like this would have excited. The truth is, they 
suffered too much from the entire failure of the last 
harvest, lo resign themselves to thoughtless gayety, 
till they see the crops well gathered in. The valley 
from Bonneville is considered as the first portal of 
the Alps. 

Passing the village of Sigony, we were shown the 
opening of the valley far up the mountain to the right, 
in which was formerly the convent of the Chartreuse 
du Reposoir, whose once hospitable inmates were 
wont to welcome the traveller to their lonely, dwelling, 
when, destitute of good foads and comfortable inns, 
these valleys were explored with difficulty and with 
danger. 

From this place the mountains closed upon us. 
The rocl^s began most fearfully to overhang the road, 
and seemed as if hastening to embrace each other. 
Here, at the commencement of this narrow defile, 
the Arve is rather heard than seen to roll its noisy 
and contracted stream. Where the river has found 
a bed, man has also fixed his habitation, — for, crossing 
a romantic bridge, and turning abruptly to the right, 
we entered the little town of Cluse, enclosed on either 
side by rocky ramparts, and sheltered, one should 
imagine, equally from sunbeams and from storms. 
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Here all farther proceeding seemed to be stopped, at 
least for carriages, for there appeared to be scarcely 
room enough for the flowing of the Arve ; but, on 
leaving Cluse, our admiration was excited by the safe 
and easy road,which is judiciously cut at the foot of 
the rocks, and we were filled with astonishment at 
the ingenuity and perseverance of man, till the 
opening of the Valley awakened our attention to the 
sublime and magnificent features of nature all around 
us. This is called, the second portal of the Alps. 
The Arve rolled at our feet, and as we followed the 
various windings of the valley, seemed to spread 
itself into a series of lakes, each presenting its own 
peculiar characters of loveliness and majesty. The 
sides of the mountains were occasionally bare and" 
nigged, but for the most part they were clothed with 
forests of fir: while above, pointed summits and 
fantastic crags, every where met the eye, and filled 
lis with admiration and awe. A few miles up the 
valley, the guide pointed out to us the entrance of 
the cavern de Balme, — a sort of arch in the cliff, about 
six hundred feet above its base. It is a natural 
gallery in the rock, and well worthy the attention of 
those who have leisure to visit it. The ascent, 
however,/is difficult, and we contented ourselves with 
the guide's description. The valley now becomes 
still more spacious ; but its boundaries increase in 
grandeur, whilst the eye is relieved by the Bosquets 
de Maglan, which. begin to impart their exquisite 
softness and agreeable variety to this charming scene. 
There are groves or clumps of beech trees, situated 
in the meadows, which rise in gentle swells from the 
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verge of the Aire, and spread their green and on* 
dulating carpet, spatted with cottages, and watered 
by innumerable streams, to the bases of the neighbour- 
ing rocks. At one of these, famed as the retreat of 
the Naturalist, Bourrit, we alighted. It was a lonely 
and sequestered spot. The copse afforded us a 
grateful shade from the noon-tide son — the murmur- 
ings of the restless Aire were the only sounds that 
broke upon the ear — while all around, tremendous 
precipices rose to heaven, and seemed to shut us out 
from the cares of mortals, and the busy world* My 
imagination never pictured a fairer scene, or dipped 
its pencil in brighter hues. I rose, as if by enchant* 
ment, and the spell seemed for a moment to have 
included us in its potent influence, for we were 
rivited to the scene, and felt an almost unconquerable 
reluctance to depart. But our guide admonished ns 
of the lapse of time, and having let off a hand-grenade, 
that we might enjoy its echoes as the rocks returned 
them, we repaired again to the carriage. Such, 
thought I, is human Mfe. Such, and so fleeting, are 
its joys. We have scarcely time to realize them, 
ere they are fled — like those occasional gleams of 
light, which sometimes break upon us in a stormy 

day ! 

Leaving this sequestered spot, we passed, en the 
left, the delicate waterfall, D'orli, and a few-miles 
beyond, we paused to admire the beautiful cataract 
of Arpenas, perhaps the most elegant in the Alps. 
Its height is estimated at eight hundred feet. The 
water .rushes with considerable volume over a tre- 
mendous precipice of dark and fantastic rocks,. At 
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first it divides into separate streams, that in their 
fall somewhat resemble- descending rockets, till at 
length, caught by the rocks beneath, they meet and 
mingle in one mass of foam, more light and graceful 
than the softest pencil could portray. At this ca- 
taract we had a remarkable instance of that decep- 
tion which is produced to the eye, by the mag- 
nitude of the objects which compose the scenery of 
these Alpine regions. Viewed from the road, at 
the distance of not many hundred yards, the fall itself 
appeared to be by no means so considerable as its 
measurement determines, while at its foot there was 
a little verdant hillock, to the summit of which it 
seemed that a few steps would elevate us. To this 
hillock we determined to proceed, as a good station 
from whence to view the cataract. But what was our 
astonishment, when we saw " the mole-hill rise into 
a mountain" before us ; and having, with no small 
toil, reached its top, beheld the cataract itself mul- 
tiplied to an almost inconceivable vastness, rushing 
into a perturbed abyss beneath, that confounded us 
by its uproar, and bedewed us with its spray. 

As we passed the neat and rural village of Mag- 
Ian, which is not far from the waterfall, the people 
were leaving the church. We w^re much struck 
with the beauty of the women.^ I never saw such 
an assemblage of pleasing, open, and intelligent' 
faces before. 

At St. Martin's, the Kttle town of Salenche was 
seen, on the opposite side of the Arve, seated at 
thejeot of its romantic mountains, while H* fceat 
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white spire arose in modest elegance above the sur- 
rounding woods. 

St. Martin's is a solitary inn, with the appropriate 
sign of Mont Blanc, well situated for the accom- 
modation of travellers. This is a place which some 
of our party will long remember, and none of us, 
perhaps, shall easily forget, for there commenced 
the several toils, and the highest pleasures of our 
tour. We could no longer proceed in the com- 
fortable vehicle which had conveyed us from Geneva, 
but were compelled to commit ourselves to the ob- 
stinate dispositions, and uneasy paces of the mules of 
the country* , We have since learned, however, that 
we might, perhaps, have been furnished with the 
char-a-banc, the only carriage which traverses these 
Alpine paths. It is a sort of car, very low, upon 
which two or three may sit, being drawn sideways, 
with their feet resting on a swinging board, which 
almost touches the ground. We met the daughter 

of Admiral N— in such a carriage, in one of 

the wildest parts of the route, and we saw it cross* 
a roaring mountain torrent, under circumstances of 
apparent peril, which we could not contemplate 
without emotion — but which the unconcern of the 
guides, and the fearlessness of the animal that drew 
the car, convinced us existed more in our imagina- 
tion, unaccustomed to- such scenes* than in reality* 
Having named the lady, I ought to add,, that the nor 
We admii&l, mounted on a mule, was by her side. 

Behold us, then, well seated on our safe and 
hardy animals — surrounded with skilful and expe- 
rienced guides, with Monsieur Crotet at their 
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head, as captain of the host,— fairly on oar way to 
Chamouni. Yes— we were to sleep that night at 
the foot of Mont Blanc, upwards of three thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, and surrounded, in 
the midst of summer, by eternal snow ! You will 
not wonder at the enthusiasm which these anticipa- 
tions kindled, or that, with the remembrance of 
them, it should awake again. Do not expect, how- 
ever, a description of the scenery through which 
we passed in tins most original and romantic ride* 
The rapid succession of grand and interesting ob- 
jects — the ever varying circumstances of light and 
shadow, of sun-shine and of cloud, of brilliancy 
and of gloom, under which they were contemplated, 
—the individual features of the landscape, which 
sometimes fixed us in silent admiration, and the 
grand and stupendous whole, which occasionally 
overwhelmed the mind — all require descriptive pow- 
ers to which I have no pretension. The pencil of 
a Claude, and the pen of a Byron, were equally in- 
adequate to convey to the mind of one who has not 
witnessed similarscenery, any inadequate impression* 
Yet, I am anxious you should, in some degree, 
participate my pleasure, and, transported in imagi- 
nation to these regions, travel with me» Hopeless; 
then, as ihe task of description may appear, I will 
yet attempt it, convinced that with you, the intea- 
tion will be a sufficient atonement for the failure. 

The road, or rather path, from St. Martin's, is -up 
a deep and fertile valley, watered by the Aire, rich, 
in woods of fir, and bounded by mountains of va- 
rious forms and of tremendous altitudes. Their 
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fugged peaks were sometimes lost in the clouds, at 
others, their summits towered in majesty above 
them, and, disdaining the veil in which they would 
have shrouded their glories, left them to rest upon 
their bosom, or to creep along their base— and often 
bathed in the blue ether of the heavens, the rocky 
peaks appeared as if themselves ethereal, and ex- 
hibiting, what mineralogists call, the play of colours, 
looked like masses of transparent matter composed 
of the purest elements and richest hues — rendered 
still more glorious by the splendours of the retiring 
sun. At the little village of Chede, at the upper 
end of the valley, and where the mountains began 
most sublimely to close upon our path, we turned 
aside to see the beautiful cataract of that name* 
It is extremely elegant in its form* The scenery 
that surrounds it is sylvan and sequestered* The 
torrent that composes it, rushes from the neighbour* 
ing mountains, and dashing down a succession of 
precipices, hurries, fretted and uneasy, over its 
rocky bed, to pour its tributary streams into the 
waters of the Arve. I was shocked to meet with 
an instance of avarice and extortion even here — in 
this deep retirement of nature, where one should 
imagine such sordid passions could have no ex- 
citement* A miserable old wonfon, at the little 
farm-house where we left our mules, muttered out 
her discontent at a handsome remuneration for a 
little milk and a few wild strawberries, with which 
she presented us on our return from the cataract* 
Here, thought I, in this old woman, whose face was 
the personification of every mean and malignant 
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passion,-~-here is a fine example for those dreaming 
sentimentalists who rhapsodize, about the power of 
grand and romantic scenery to refine and elevate 
the mind! Our friend, Mods, Crotet, however, 
gave her a very wholesome lecture upon the sin of 
covetousness, and we left her, hot a little affected 
*t such an exhibition of human nature, and in such 
a place. We looked for extortion in the streets of 
Paris, but little expected to find it by the waterfall 
ofChede! 

The path now became extremely steep and diffi- 
cult, and we continued to ascend, till we halted to 
rest a moment at the little lake of Chede, whose 
water is famed as (he purest of the Alps. From 
this spot we distinctly saw the summit of Mont 
Blanc — saw the clouds roll off, and leave its hoary 
head, white with the snows of ages, perfectly unco- 
vered, and finely contrasted with the deep azure of 
the sky it seemed almost to touch. It was die first 
near view we had obtained of the monarch of the 
Alps. When we saw him last, it was at the distance 
of one hundred and thirty miles ; but now he appear- 
ed so near, that a few minutes would be sufficient 
to bring us to his base. And yet there were many 
long and weary miles between. Brace's emotions 
ef rapture, on beholding the source of the Nile* 
wild hardly have exceeded mine v at this moment. 
The eye was dazzled in gazing on the va&t and spot- 
less object that absorbed us. It glittered in the sun- 
beams like transparent glass, and pure and chaste as 
.were the iightclouds that lingered round it, they were 
tak, compared with its superior brightness ; while 
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the obscurity in which they wrapt the lower scenes 
and inferior mountains, gave to that which we be* 
held an appearance of still greater elevation, and 
rendered it like a crystal mountain in a sea of clouds. 
The southern needle of Mont Blanc, too, was fully 
dismantled, and showed its beautiful point to the en- 
raptured eye. It seemed as if the parting clouds had 
afforded us a glimpse of a new world — and imagina- 
tion peopled it with beings pure as its spotless soil. 
All the scenes I had before admired, appeared daik 
and grovelling, compared with the bright regions 
which I then beheld — regions of the purest white- 
untrodden solitudes of snow, meet only for the visits 
of celestial beings — the connecting link between 
earth and heaven. On such a spot, one could 
imagine angels would alight when sent on messages 
of mercy to mankind, 

« And dure from finished earth, triosphan^ trod 
The last ascending iteps of her creating God." 

I thought of the men who had reached its summit, 
and could scarcely realize the idea of such a hazard- 
ous and daring enterprise — there was nothing in the 
appearance of the scene at all terrestrial, and I felt 
as if to ascend Mont Blanc, would be to betray a te- 
merity somewhat similar to Babel's builders, whose 
ambition aimed at nothing less than heaven. 

Hence the way became still more rugged, and 
What timid people would call dangerous, and dan- 
gerous it was, if riding along ledges of lofty rocks, 
with deep ravines beneath, and undefended from the 
precipice, were so : and everynow and then crossing 
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mountain torrents swollen and rendered fearful by 
the recent rains. Our guides indulged us with a 
short repose at the little village of Servoz, whose 
neat church with its modest spire, was an interesting 
object as we sat at the door of the inn, enjoying the 
majestic scenery that encircled us* 

Will you allow me, ere we proceed again, to tell 
70a of the fate of an amiable youth, named Eschen, 
who, in 1801, perished in a crevice of the glacier du 
Buet, a mountain in this neighbourhood, upwards of 
nine thousand feet above the level of the sea. He 
set off to explore it without a competent guide, and 
fell, as in such a case is almost inevitable, a victim to 
^tis imprudence. A monument was erected by M. 
o*Eymar, Prefet du Leman, both as a mark of 
respect to his memory, and as an admonition to fu- 
ture travellers. It consists of a pyramid, rounded 
at its summit. 1 copy the inscription for your peru- 
sal. On the principal face of the pyramid, 

A la m&noire 

3e Fr&teric-Auguste Eschen, 

uaturaliste, litterateur, poete, . 

n6 en 1777, a Entinen, 

cercle de la Saxe in&rieure ; 

englouti dans une crevasse 

du glacier du Buet, 
le 19 thermidor an VIII ; 
retir£ de cet abyxne par Jh. M. Devillaz, ; 

I. Claud de Bernard, ses deux fils, 

et Jh. Otll ; 

Inhume dans ce lieu par les spins 

de A. M. d'Eymab, Prefet ; 
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Mea&ft&t deVe 

le2t frttttidoi* an IX, 

Sous la Bf sgitftfature 

de 

BomtMnrc, Gjmbjcerzs; knw, 

Consuls de la RtyuMiqtie Franjaiae. 

On the right face of the pyramid, 

Le Crtraverneihent Franfaiae 

honore' lea sciences 

et lea aria, 

pfptfcge las savtoa et Ie6 artistes, 

a accudlle avec hotpttatit* 

les ^strangers 

de toutea lea Bartons 

qui viaitent le sol de la RlpuMique. 

On the left face ot the pyramid, 

Voyageurs 
un guide prudent et robuste 

reus etft litcessafre ; 
ae vow doigtiez paa de hri ; 

oblissez 

aux conseils de l'exp&iencfc. 

C'eat avec un recueillement 

m£16 de crainte el de respect 

qu, il faut visiter lea li^ux 

que la nature a marques 

du sceau de sa majeatfe 

el de aa puissance. 

You may be sure we were not unmindful of these 

friendly hints, and the air of vanity which pervades 

16 
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the inscription, and which marks it as truly French) 
was overlooked for the moment, in the importance 
of the admonitions it conveyed, and the benevolence 
by which it appeared to have been dictated. We, 
however, had little reason to apprehend a similar 
catastrophe from a similar cause, for we had guides 
in abundance. We seemed, indeed, to collect as 
we advanced, for on leaving Servoz, the number 
was considerably augmented, and ere we reached 
the vale of Chamouni, we formed no inconsiderable 
cavalcade. Our guides, too, many of them, fully 
answered the description of the necessaire, as far as 
the robuste was concerned ; their prudence, how- 
ever, remained to be tried ; but they looked like 
sober, decent men, and conducted themselves with 
great civility. 

From Servoz our guides urged us to quicken 
our pace, for the day was drawing to a close, and 
we felt that night would be no very desirable cir- 
cumstance on such a road. Moreover, the clouds 
were gathering blackness, and the rain began to 
descend, and every thing indicated a cheerless, if 
not a tempestuous night. The ladies were already 
much fatigued by their. ride, for the paces of the 
mules were exceedingly rough, and we were all pretty 
well exhausted with our day's journey, when about 
nine o'clock we reached Le Prieurf, the principal 
place in the vale of Chamouni. 

I should tell you that in our way we passed the 
remains of an avalanche which fell last year. It 
covered a considerable part of the road, and crushed 
a large portion of the neighbouring wood beneath its 
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Weight. The enormous mass of unmelted snow la y 
like a fallen mountain across the path, and we were 
obliged to descend into a meadow, by a circuitous 
route, to compass it. The cottage of a peasant was 
buried beneath the heap, and one of its inhabitants 
was with difficulty saved. 

On entering the vale of Chamouni, the first Tillage 
you meet is Les Ouches, and the first object that 
arrests your attention is the glacier des Bossons, to 
the right of that village. At first it struck me as 
rather insignificant in its appearance, and, I must 
confess, I felt some little disappointment. It looked 
like the arc of a .circle inclined from the lower part 
of the mountain to the valley, composed of ice, and 
covered with crystals, of various forms, pyramids, 
prisms, &c. ot a bluish tinge. We found as we 
advanced, however, that its diminutive appearance, 
arose from distance and the magnitude of the surround- 
ing objects. As we approached, it gradually enlarged its 
dimensions — the deep ravine down which it seems 
to rush, (though it is fixed and motionless,) opened 
to our view, and it assumed all its real magnitude 
and importance as we passed close by its base, and 
its icy pyramids seemed almost bending over us. But 
it had a sickly hue, and created a very different 
feeling in my mind to what I had anticipated from 
the first sight of a glacier. There is too much of 
death in it ever to awaken pleasing sensations : the 
gloom of the evening contributed to deepen the 
melancholy it inspired,and though the corn was waving 
at its foot, and the grass was green in the meadows, 
yet the woods were black that rose, on either side, 
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above it, the forms of the mountains were wild and 
gigantic, and it seemed, at best, but a pale and ghastly 
feature in a dark and savage landscape. 

I knownot whether I shall be deemed guilty of the ar- 
rogance witji which travellers are sometimes charged? 
if I should assume your ignorance of the subject, 
and proceed to tell you what a glacier is* For my 
own part, I had a very incorrect idea of it, till I saw 
one, so imperfect is the notion which words can 
convey, of an object, when there is nothing familiar 
to us with which to compare it. Why, then, you may 
say, attempt the hopeless task, of describing a glacier 
to me ? Have you a new and improved method, by 
which you expect to succeed better than your pre- 
decessors ? No. But I feel as though I shpul4 P<H 
do justice tvmv wrfe*pg&d8&i,my subject, ormyself, 
if I did not make the attempt ; and, perhaps, by the 
help of what I may my, and what others have said, 
you may correct some erroneous notions which, like 
me, you may have entertained respecting it. Well, 
rtben, to he methodical, ,/Errt, as to the situation of a 
gkcier— it is not itself a mountain of ice, but lies in 
a deep, sloping ravine, ok cleft, between two moun- 
tains, and is a mass of ice filling up the valley to a 
considerable, but different height, as the case may 
be. As to wiiat. it w, and how it is farmed, I am not 
philosopher enough to determine* and he must have 
a good shdrq of self-confidence that comW boldly my 
he wafrrr-^ut it looked to we 33 if an enormous multi- 
tude of icy pyramids had rushed from the summits of 
the neighbouring mountains, till meeting in this ravine, 
they became crowded together, when, suddenly ar- 
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rested in tbeir progress by the valley, they pressed 
closely on each other, till some fell,— many were 
ready to fall,— some wete squeezed by the pressure 
into prisms, — some lost their delicate peaks, and the 
whole became wild and irregular in its appearance-*-— 
as you frequently see a mass of quartz crystals 
irregularly formed and disposed upon a bed of lime- 
stone. I am in doubt, indeed, whether you will be 
any wiser afterthis attemptat description than before. 
But, I must confess, 1 am utterly at a loss how to 
describe to you an object so novel, and of which, a 
few hours ago, I myself had no correct conception* 
There *re five of these glaciers in the vale of 
•Chamouni ; the principal, however, are those ofDe* 
Bossons, and De Bois. They usually lie in a direction 
north and south, rarely east and west: and the reason 
is, perhaps, that the action of the sun would be too 
powerful for tbeir preservation, if they were not 
deeply imbedded in ravines rarely visited by his rays. 
It is acuriouscircumstance,thatthis romantic valley, 
in which are some of the sublimest'bbjects in nature, 
should have been undiscovered till about sixty years 
ago,- when two countrymen of our's ventured to 
explore it. The history of their expedition is rather 
amusing, not from the dangers they encountered, 
but from those they apprehended, and the measures 
which they took to guard against them* All that 
was known about it, till then, amounted to this, that 
there was an exceedingly sublime valley somewhere 
to the south, in the heart of Savoy, a few of whose 
inhabitants occasionally came to Geneva with its 

produce, and spread the report of its grandeur. fc>~ 
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forested with these accounts, Dr* Fiekard and a 
Mr. Wyndham, who happened to meet with tome 
of these mountaineers, on a market-day «t Geoeva, 
determined to visit it. Accordingly, they made ready 
as for a most formidable enterprise, and furnished 
themselves with fire-arms, as though they were , 
going amongst a barbarous people* But when they 
reached the vale, they were net more astonished at 
the sublime appearances of nature ft exhibited; than 
at flie extent and civilized state of its population^ 
They saw many populous villages scattered in the 
midst of corn fields and of meadows, surrounded by 
woods that are ever green, and iee that. never melts 
*— m a valley, eighteen miles in length and about one 
in breadth, environed by mountains of appalling 
height, and presenting an endless variety of grand 
and terrific forms — peaks of bare and rugged rock, 
&nd summits covered with eternal snow, that seem to 
prop the heavens, and forbid the daring footsteps of 
loan — while from their sides and from their brows 
they rolled downVast accumulations of ice, to blend 
their fantastic shapes and mingling hues with the 
feofter scenery below — and in the midst of all, the 
life and business of husbandry and pasturage advanc- 
ing,* at an elevation of more than* 3000 feet above 
die level of the sea, and in a seclusion till then 
unknown to all the world beside themselves and the 
simple natives of the place. The first impression of 
the scene, even upon those who are apprized of it, 
is powerful, — what must it have been to these adven- 
turers. It was an interesting discovery, and future* 
N travellers may well record their names with grati- 



tttcte. But I must close this letter. Some lines of 
♦fcord Byron occur to me as admirably descriptive of 
the scenes in which it leaves me : 



- Above me are the Alps, 



The palaces of nature, whose vast walls 
- Have pinnacled in clouds their snowy scalps, 
>Aod throned Eternity in icy halls 
Of cold sublimity, whew forms and falls 
The avalanche— the thunderbolt of snow ! 
All that expands the spirit, yet appals, 
Gather avoand these summits as to show 
ttnr eartkmay pierce to hearts, yet leave vain man Maw.' 

Your's, &c. 
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We were, happily, much favoured by the 
weather during bur short stay in the vale of Cha- 
mouni, and enjoyed a most auspicious day for the 
Ascent of Montanvert, and the visit to the Mer de 
Glace* Montanvert rises abruptly from the Yale of 
Chamouni, and may be considered as one of the 
bases of-M ont Blanc. Its height is 2752 feet above 
the valley, and it is beautifully wooded to its sum- 
mit. From this latter circumstance it has derived 
its name. It is usually ascended by travellers, as it 
commands the sea of ice, and the wilderness of 
snowy mountains that surround and overhang it to 
the south, with the vale of Chamouni, Mount Bre- 
ven, and the Col de Balme, and many other majes- 
tic elevations, to the north. 

Mr. H. and myself took an early break&st, and 
leaving the ladies in the care of Sir S , left Cha- 
mouni at half past seven, and reached the summit 
of the mountain about ten. The ascent is exceed- 
ingly steep, and is frequently made in part upon 
mules, but we performed the whole on foot. Our 
guide was MichaeF Ferrez, one of those who accom- 
panied M. de Saussure in his first ascent to Mont 
Blanc, a robust, careful, civil, and intelligent man, 
to whose assistance and information we were greatly 



indebted. At the commencement of the expedition 
we were eaeb furnished with a long pole, with a spike 
at the end, for which we found abundant use before 
our return. About half way up the mountain, we 
paused to rest a moment at the fountain of Caillet, 
where Mons. Florian met the beautiful girl who fur* 
rushed him with die subject of an interesting tale, 
called La Belle Savoyarde, She was presenting a 
basket of strawberries to an English traveller, as he 
passed. We drank some of the water, and found it 
very refreshing after an hour's previous toil; it was 
cool and clear — whether, like Mons. FJorian, we 
drank in inspiration with the draught, remains here- 
after to be proved. As far as / am concerned, I am 
happy that you are to be the judge. I have little to 
&ar from one so pariiak-you. will not oensure even 
if you cannot praise. 

In our ascent we observed the ruin which had 
been wrought by many avalanches, while our ears 
were assailed by the thunder of others,, occurring in 
higher districts of the mountains, and out of* our 
sight. Trees torn up by the roots, withered branches 
and blasted trunks were scattered in every direc- 
tion round us, and sometimes a considerable space 
was completely cleared by one of these tremendous 
agents of destruction An avalanche that fell about 
two hundred years ago, completely -buried the prin- 
cipal village which was situated at the foot of the 
mountain, in consequence of which, the inhabitants 
who escaped removed to the opposite ride c£ the 
Aire, which flows through the centre of the valley, 
and buih the present village of Cbamouni, or the 
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Priory. The higher we ascended the more steep 
and difficult the way became, and we began to find 
die poles with which the guide had furnished us of 
considerable service. His ntfode of using them, 
however, was very different from that which my 
previous habits suggested. He taught us to hold 
them with both hands, resting. the Weight of the 
body upon them, and at the same time inclining the 
figure towards the face of the mountain. In this 
case, a false step would have been less dangerous, 
than if the inclination of the body had been towards 
the valley. But soon their assistance became abso- 
lutely essential when we reached the Crottes, for so 
the guide called the shoots or rivers of frozen sriotf 
that, towards its summit, descended down the sides 
of the mountain, and over which the traveller / must 
pass. The danger here was certainly considerable, 
the inclination of the ice being extremely steep,, and 
the surface perfectly smooth — one false step would 
have been inevitable destruction. Our guide crossed 
first, making holes for bur feet with his own. He 
then returned, and taking one at a time by the left 
hand, while the right grasped the pole which was to 
preserve the balance true, directed us to look nei- 
ther above nor on one side, but only at our feet, for if 
we stumbled, and touched the ice with any part of 
the body but the foot, nothing could save us from be- 
ing precipitated down the ice,, and dashed against 
the rocks or the stumps of trees below. You may 
be sure we implicitly followed his directions, and 
having passed the first in safety, the rest, for there 
were sevejal> appeared less formidable, while the 
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danger was diminished in proportion to the confi- 
dence we acquired. Ladies, however, frequently 
cross these icy shoots, supported and defended from 
danger by two poles, which pass under the arms, 
and are carried by two guides in the manner of a 
sedan chair. In this way, the daughter of Admiral 

N passed, two days before us, being the first 

heroine who had climbed to the summit of Montana 
vert this season. Upon one of these shoots, our 
guide showed us the way in which Mons. de Saus- 
sure and his party descended from Mont Blanc. It 
was an interesting, but somewhat terrific exhibition, 
and by no means adapted to spectators, much less to 
practitioners, of delicate nerves. He ascended the 
mountain, and got upon die shoot of ice, about a 
hundred feet above us, and planting his heels firmly 
in the frozen snow, he placed his pole under his right 
arm, leaned the whole weight of his body firmly upon 
it, and then started down the shoot ; he passed us with 
the swiftness of an arrow from a bow — his body al- 
most in a sitting posture, his heels and the spiked end 
of his pole alone touching the ice, and deeply indent- 
ing it. The effect was horrible. It seemed impossible 
that he should ever recover himself. But, to our 
astonishment, we soon perceived him slacken his 
pace, turn himself nearly round, with all the ease 
of a skilful skater, and leaving the ice, walk towards 
us without any appearance of alarm or fatigue. In 
this way he said they descended many miles in the 
space of a very few minutes. We inhabitants of cities 
and of plains should be long in learning such a dan- 
gerous art. My companion, however, from his fa« 
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miliarity with perilous exploits at sea, was far leas 
apprehensive of danger in these icy expeditions 
than myself; and I shall not easily forget the bene- 
volent anxiety with which the guide who was helping 
me across one of the shoots of ice, cried oat fcrtum, 
u J*m crainte pmsr t>oW— when lie saw hiift fear- 
lessly following us, with no assistance but his po4e^ 
The carefulness of the guides is very gr^at. Every 
consideration, indeed, conspires to make theih cau- 
tious. The lives of travellers are committed to 
them, and their bread depends upon the safety with 
which they conduct thenn I believe, nti accident 
wis evef known to happen, #hete the party hasd an 
accredited guide, and followed bis directions. Those 
-who will go alone, or act independently^ must take 
the consequences, tad' they hare often been calami- 
tous and fatal. 

Having reached the summit, the scene that bunt 
upon us was perfectly original— it was the sublime 
of the Highest order — and seemed to realize more 
than am^ regiott my fanriy could create, the heduti- 
fid sentiment of Montgoriiery, who, describing the 
scenery of Africa, calls it, 

" A work! of wonders, where creation seems 
No more the works of natore, bat her dreams." 

We#ere then at an elevation of 6iT>8 feet above 
the level of the sea— immediately beneath us was 
the Mtr de Glace, a broad and tempestuous river of 
ice, running nearly thirty miles up into the bosom of 
the Alps — to the north, the deeper valley front winch 
we had ascended— to the south, the gigantic barriers 
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that separate Savoy from Piedmont — and around us, 
inaccessible peaks and mountains of eternal snow, 
that seemed to pierce the heavens — finely contrast* 
ing the deep azure, still more deep in these elevated 
regions, with, their gloomy masses or their hoary sum- 
mits : while the roar of cataracts and the thunder of 
avalanches; were the only sounds that broke upon 
the profound stillness of the dreadful solitude. 

On the summit of Montanvert, a benevolent 
Frenchman, Moos. Desportes, has erected a small 
building for the repose and accommodation of tra- 
vellers* It is very properly called the hospice : " o 
la nature," is carved over the door. We gladly 
entered it. A man had previously ascended and 
kindled a fire.; he also furnished us with bread, and 
a portion of eau de vie, to mingle with a glass of wa- 
ter, an appendage almost indispensable in these cold 
and elevated regions. As we sat by the fire, we 
amused ourselves with looking over the album, whip h 
is kept there for the insertion of visiters names, with 
their remarks. The man pointed *>ut to us amongst 
i the autographs of many eminent personages* that of 
I the Ex-Empress of Franee, Maria Louisa, who vi- 
sited this place while Buonaparte was in Elba, under 
the name of the Dutchess De Colon*). The Em- 
press Josephine was also here on Jjtie 29th August, 
1810. She wrote the following alines in the album 
with her own hand. The original was purloined 
.from the book by a countryman of ours, but the lines 
are preserved : 

" Ah ! Je sens, qu'en mi T fcn de ce grand p1«enomohe 
De ce tableau touCbtfitt, de eelte terrible scene/ 
17 
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Tout eleve l'esprit, toot occupe les yeux 
.Coeur seul, uo moment ce repose en ces lieu." 

JOSEPHIHE. 

Bat we were not permitted long to enjoy oar re- 
pose. The guide soon summoned as to the sea of 
ice, and we began, " with cautious steps and slow," 
to descend the steep and ragged face of the moun- 
tain. < As we approached the surface of the glacier, 
those inequalities that appeared from the summit of 
Montanvert to be no more than gentle undulations, 
rose into considerable elevations, of from fifty to a 
hundred feet, Intermingled with half-formed pyra- 
mids, bending walls, and shapeless masses of ice, 
with vast blocks of granite and frightful chasms, ex- 
hibiting a scene the most savage and fantastic that 
ever entered into the imagination of man. It is im- 
properly called " the sea of ice," although the sur- 
face cannot, perhaps, be better compared than to a 
stormy sea, but it is in fact a rivir; and if you con- 
ceive of two enormous mountains, rising to the height 
-of eight or ten thousand feet, forming a deep ravine 
about a 'mile and a half in breadth, that pursues a 
straight course for several miles, but divides at the 
upper end into two glens, that run up to the highest 
elevation* of the Alps, and that terminates at its 
lower extremity in an icy precipice of nearly two 
thousand feet, whose base is in a still deeper valley 
— if you then imagine innumerable tofrents to roll, 
deep and impetuous, from the summits of the moun- 
tains — conceive them as collected by those two glens, 
meeting in this deep ravine, and as they hurry to 
tfasb witb their collected waters down the precipice 
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into that deeper valley, arrested by a mighty hurri- 
cane — wrought into the wildest forms by the fury of 
the tempest — and then, by the fiat of the Almighty, 
instantly congealed — if, moreover, you add the in- 
numerable fissures and chasms torn in the ice by the 
undermining torrents and the unevenness of the bed 
below, — you will have a tolerably correct idea of the 
sea of ice. And if you gather round it lofty peaks 
and snowy summits — cataracts and avalanches — 
clouds and storms, you will have completed the out- 
line of this wonderful picture. 

Having reached the glacier, we walked over a 
considerable portion of its surface, following with 
great precision the footsteps of our guide, and 
occasionally accepting the assistance of his hand 
as we crossed the fissures or climbed the waves 
that every where interrupted our progress. These 
fissures are the chief danger against which the tra- 
veller has to guard. ;• The ice in their immediate 
neighbourhood is often extremely slippery, and 
when they lie at the foot of a descent, the steps 
which he sets down it must be proportionally 
hazardous. Early in the season, . too/ the smaller 
fissures are frequently covered with the recent 
*now, and thus the unsuspecting stranger would be 
lured by die appearance of a smooth and unbroken 
surface to his ruin. A girdle of imperfectly, frozen 
snow runs along the brink of the Mer de Glace, like 
a border. The guide passed with peculiar caution 
over this, and never planted his foot till he Had first 
ascertained the nature of the surface with his pole. 
Some of the (issures are of an amazing depth. Our 
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guide told us that a traveller had attempted to fathom 
one of them with a line of four hundred feet, but in 
Tain. We rolled an enormous mass of granite into 
one, and distinctly heard it for thirty seconds, dash- 
ing from side to side down the dark abyss. 

Hitherto, a regard to our safety had confined 
our attention entirely to our footsteps and the ob- 
jects beneath us ; but having nearly reached the 
centre of the glacier, the guide exhorted us id 
pause, and look above us, and around. We did 
so— and were amply recompensed for all our toil, 
by a scene, of which it is not, perhaps, extravagant 
to say, that it has no parallel on the face of ; tbe 
globe. I shrink from the vain effort at description ; 
but the grand outline is indelibly impressed upon 
my mind, and I am confident will never be effaced 
while any traces of the past shall remain upon the 
tablet of my memory. We were embosomed amid 
the shaggy waves, and yawning abysses of the icy 
sea — over these, on every hand, appeared the moun- 
tains, that rise almost perpendicularly from its brink, 
clothed in part with scanty herbage, and adorned 
with the little crimson flowers of the Rhododendron 
Ferrugineum, that bloom upon their sides. Still 
higher; were the regions of eternal snow, that, ever 
and anon, hurled from their hoary treasures the ca- 
taract or the avalanche, to augment the billows, and 
to swell the undermining torrents of the glacier. As 
tiie eye looked up the valley, the view became more 
hideous and appalling. Every trace of vegetation 
gradually died away, and the snowy mountains and 
the icy seas appeared to meet and mingle with each 
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other — for, where the Grand Jorasse rears its colos- 
sal form, as if to bar the entrance into the valleys 
of Piedmont, and frown defiance on the bold 
attempt, — all is one vast wilderness of snow, ex- 
cept that, on every hand, immense pyramids of 
dark and rugged rock emerge from these pore 
regions, to pierce the heavens,- and stand in eternal 
silence, the gigantic guardians of this wondrous vale. 
Some of them present a front of four or five thou-, 
sand feet to the winter storm. They are called- 
needles, from the fineness of the points in which they 
terminate, and each one has its appropriate name 
and characteristic features. In front, looking up the 
valley, are the great and little Jorasse, at whose 
feet the icy sea divides — together with the vast 
peaks of the Tacul and the Giant. At the foot of 
this last, Mons. De Saussure passed seventeen days 
and nights making those experiments which have 
immortalized his name. Immediately on the left, 
rose the needles De Moine and De Dreux, — the 
one, a peak most elegantly formed, and piercing 
the skies, the other, an obelisk of a reddish hue, 
towering to the height of nearly six thousand feet 
above the vale. On the right, was the summit of 
Montanvert, with many other summits pressing on . 
each other, as if eager for pre-eminence — the stern 
heralds and mighty pioneers of the hoary monarch, 
enthroned insilent majesty, behind them. Turning, 
wc looked down into the vale of Chai*ouni, from 
which we had ascended — the nearer horizon being 
the precipice over which the glacier de Bois seems. 
to> roll its icy torrent \ while beyond, MountBreven. 
17* 
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stretched its enormous length to form the northern 
boundary of this singular and majestic landscape. 

Although it is only from the middle of the sea of 
ice that these objects can be viewed to advantage, 
or any adequate conception formed of their immen- 
sity and grandeur, yet I found it difficult perfectly 
to divest myself of the idea of danger, and to give 
myself up to that complete abstraction of mind, 
which seemed necessary to their full enjoyment. 
The powerful impression of the scenes themselves— 
the effect of the real or imaginary dangens that sur- 
rounded me-— the dark and unfathomable guMs 
into which at every step I looked, and might, with- 
out the greatest caution, have been precipitated— 
the vast and terrific forms of the mountains, that 
rose and overhung in every direction the dreary soli- 
tude — the unusual deepness of the blue empyreal 
above me — the dazzling brightness of the snow — 
the blackness of the rocks — the thunder of the 
avalanches — s,nch wa9 the influence of all these new 
and wildering images and sounds upon my mind^ 
•that I seemed as if transported to another world — 

awe gave me an elasticity of spirit But I feel 

that I am mounting higher than my wings will bear 
• me, and beg your permission to descend, ere I ex- 
pose myself to the ridicule and disasters of a fall. 

There is one singular spot which we were anxious 
to have visited, but the guide assured us that the toil 
would be in vain, as the season was not sufficiently 
advanced for the excursion., Far up this. stupes 
dou% glacier, and where it turns to the left, at the 
foot of the Grand Jorasse, and takes the name of 
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Leebaud, embosomed in eternal snows, is a green 
and verdant isle, called £* Jardm, profuse in Alpine 
plants and flowers, and yielding an herbage, for 
which the peasants annually drive their cattle acrosa 
the Mer de Glace* It is an expedition which' most 
he accompanied with considerable danger to the cat* 
tie, yet accidents very rarely, if ever occur. This 
is the highest verdant spot in Europe, being upwards 
of eight thousand feet above the level of the sea* 
At present it is thickly covered with snow, which 
does not dissolve till the beginning of July. It re* 
sumes its wintry mantle in October, continuing un» 
covered only three months in the year. . 

We left the glacier, and ascending again to the 
hospice of Montanvert, I sat down upon a block of 
granite, to take a parting view of the scene. Ho# 
poor is language as the expression of One's feelings, 
at such moments. The heart is full with thoughts 
and emotions, that the tongue cannot utter or the 
pen record. My mind passed from these sublimest 
scenes of the material to the immaterial world — I 
seemed, at once, to feel all the littleness and all the 
greatness of my nature. How insignificant a crea- 
ture I appeared amid these gigantic forms — yet I 
exulted in a conscious being that should survive and 
surmount them all — that could, even now, commune 
with Him who bade these billows stiffen, and these 
summits rise — and say, as the eye embraced the 
mighty whole, " My Father made them all."* 

* Vet, amid these scenes— unrounded by the subliiaest demoa* 
strations of tbe eternal power and Godhead of the Almighlp, a 
wretch has bad the hardihood to stow ttid record his atheism, hay- 
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Having again visited the hospice, and added out 
names to the many recorded there, we began to de- 
scend, taking another course to that by which we 
gained the summit, and skirting, at no very consi- 
derable distance, the front of the great glacier <fe 
Rait. The height of this frozen cataract, for such 
it appears, is two thousand feet, and many of the 
shaggy pyramids and rugged towers that seem to tot- 
ter at its brink, and form its wild and fantastic crest, 
are said to be from a hundred and fifty to two hundred 
feet high. It is a truly sublime and awful object, and 
with all its attendant circumstances, the associations 
it awakens, and the feelingB it inspires, sets descrip- 
tion at defiance. We observed the eye of our guide 
perpetually directed to it, and ours were fastened oa 
k more frequently than comported with our safety, 
for nothing can be conceived more steep and nigged 
than the path by which we were descending. But 
we were soon apprized that the attention of our guide 
was not directed to the glacier in vain, for he desired 
us to look to a certain point, where we perceived aii 
immense mass of ice, one of the frozen turrets of 
the glacier, trembling on the verge of fate, and just 
ready to fell. It inclined yet more and more over 
the brow of the precipice, till the scanty portion by 
which it was held at its base yielding, it slipped down 

ihg written over against his name in the album at Montaovert, " an 
atheist" It seems as if some emotions of shame touched him at the 
time, for he has written it in Greek. It caught the eye of a divine 
who succeeded him, and he very properly wrote underneath, in the 
same language, " Ifjm atheist, a fool*— if not, a It'or." 
t 

• PsauESiv 1.. 
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with immense rapidity, and a thundering noise, and, 
instantly dashed into myriads of atoms, rolled like a 
majestic cataract of quicksilver glittering in the sun- 
beams, and spent itself upon the surface of the gla- 
cier over which it spread. This, the guide assured 
us, was one of the largest avalanches he had ever 
witnessed. We had seen many, but none to com- 
pare with this. Its roar, like that of the deepest 
thunder, reverberated amongst the mountains, and 
many seconds elapsed ere it completely died away : 
and such was the fury of the icy torrent, that if any 
obstruction had been in its path, it would certainly 
have been overwhelmed in its impetuous course. 
You may be sure we considered ourselves highly fa- 
voured in being the witnesses of such a spectacle* 
How far the opinion of the natives, that in certain 
circumstances, the tread, or even the breath of the 
traveller, is sufficient to bring down these masses of 
ice, balanced with such trembling uncertainty, is cor- 
rect, I had not an opportunity to determine — neither, 
you ipay suppose, did I wish for one, from my own 
personal demonstration, since the probability is, that 
had I been the subject of the phenomenon, some one 
else must have tQld the story* I was, however, 
much struck with the general truth of our friend 
Montgomery's description of an avalanche ; 

By an hundred winters piled, 

Where the glaciers* dark with death) 
Hang o'er precipices wild, 

Hang suspended by a breath. 

* More properly avaUmcht*' 
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If a pubs but throb alarm, 

Headlong down the steeps they fall ; ~ 
— For a poise will break the charm, 

Bounding, bunting, burying all. 

Struck with horror, stiff and pale, 

When the chaos breaks on high, 
AH that view it from the vale, 

All that hear it coming die :— 

that is, if they cannot get out of the way. We 
viewed it very securely, though very near it, being 
quite clear of its course, with a deep glen between 
us and it. There is, however, another danger to 
which travellers are exposed in descending these 
mountains, from which we were not quite so free, 
that is, the sudden disengagement of immense 
masses of rock, from the higher cliffs, which come 
bounding down the mountain, and from which you 
can never make your retreat with certainty, howe- 
ver you may J>e apprized of their approach, since 
every mass of rock against which they strike in their 
passage, gives them a new direction. 

We now applied ourselves with more diligence 
and care to the business of descent, and a most dif- 
ficult and tqilsome afiair it proved. Conceive me, 
then, like Manfred with the crystal hunter — and 
imagine, if you please, the guide's advice — 

" — — — there— now lean on me, 
Place your foot here— here, take this staff and cling 
A moment to that shrub — now give me your hand 
And hold fast by my girdle— softly — well— 
The Chalet will be gained within an hour- 
Come on, well quickly find a surer footing, 
And something like a pathway, which the torrent 

Hath washed since winter. Come 'tis bravely done-r 

Tou should have been a hunter." 
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I must say, however, for truth requires it, that 
the compliment at the close was not paid to me — I 
was too dull a scholar to deserve it, though the pre- 
vious advice and encouragement were again and 
again repeated. I found the pole with which I was 
furnished of but little service — 1 wanted courage to 
use it, and was too dizzy to repose that confidence 
in it which is necessary to the full enjoyment of its 
help. I liked the shoulder of the sturdy guide much 
better to lean upon, and feel myself not a little in- 
debted to him for his kindness, in the use he permit- 
ted me to take of him, in this way. 

As we approached the valley, the guide pointed 
out to us die source of .the Arveron, which, in the 
height of summer, presents one of the most interest- 
ing features in this wondrous scene. It issues from 
the foot of ihe glacier, and, at that period, the ice 
above it is dissolved, till an arch of one hundred and 
fifty -feet in the span is formed, from which, in dark 
and sullen majesty, the torrent is seen to emerge. 
The arch was very imperfectly formed at the time 
we saw it, being too early in the season. Report 
says, that this river sometimes changes its position, 
and, leaving its accustomed course, issues in a 
majestic fall from some outlet far up the face of the 
glacier. We observed a waterfall at a considerable 
height glittering in the midst of the ice, but the 
source of the river was still at the foot of the 
glacier. This river is of inconsiderable width, but 
very impetuous, and within half a mile from its 
emerging to the light of day, it is again lost in the 
Arve. I presume that it is formed from the snows 
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fend ice that dissolve on the Mer it Glact^ 6r {hat 
fall in avalanches and cataracts from the higher re- 
gions of the Alps, which, passing down the fissures 
of the icy sea, pour their tributary streams at length 
into one subterranean bed, and start into daylight j 
at its foot. The arch of ice from which it issues, 
with its attendant rocks and rushing torrents, is re- 
presented by those who have seen it in all its gran- 
deur, as one of the subhmest spectacles in nature. 
Here, alas! a melancholy catastrophe occurred, 
which ought ever to be mentioned, for the admoni- 
tion of future travellers. On the 8th of August, 
1797, a Dions. Maritz, of Geneva, Homme, say* 
M. Bourrit, in his Itineraire, trts estime, with his 
son and nephew, walked some little distance under 
the arch, for the river does not occupy the whole 
space beneath, and there, for mere amusement, he 
fired his pistol. But he paid deariy for his rashness ; 
for, not instantly retreating, an enormous mass of ice 
fell upon them all, and buried them beneath its 
weight. $ He himself escaped with a broken leg, his 
nephew was dreadfully mangled, but his son was 
killed. This melancholy fact, goes a great way to- 

-wards establishing the opinion, that in certain cir- 
cumstances the masses of ice are balanced so deli- 
cately, and hang by such a slender connexion, that a 

^ breath or a word will bring them down. 

Near the foot of the mountain, we were met by 
two beautiful children, — a girl, with wild straw- 
berries and cream, and a boy, with little specimens 
of crystals and ores which he had collected amongst 
the mountains. The manners of these children 
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were remarkably simple and engaging, and we 
were much delighted with the guileless simplicity 
of their conversation. They conducted us to the 
houses of their parents. They stood upon a sort 
of village-green, in the little hamlet De Bois, not 
Jar from the Coot of the glacier. They were built 
of fir; and Reined to be sufficiently spacious ; 
but they were dark and comfortless, compared with 
the dwellings of the superior orders of our peasan- 
try. Retaining the native colour of the wood, they 
do not present that picturesque and beautiful 
appearance, which the neat white cottages exhibit 
in some of our luxuriant vales. Nor did we see 
the prtfasioD and variety of domestic utensils, ar- 
ranged in comely rows, indicating, as in England, 
"the busy housewife's care."— ^Bot there was 
a coldness and a nakedness about the habitation, not 
go much the result of poverty, perhaps, as of neglect. 
And this may be well accounted for by the circum- 
stance, that the chief business of the wife in this 
valley, is not in the house, but in the fields. The 
women perform the labours of agriculture, — plough, 
sow, reap, and thresh the corn — while the men 
are occupied in hunting the chamois — in collecting 
plants and minerals — or in conducting travellers. Of 
course, where so much devolves upon the women 
out of doors, there must be great neglect within. 
The spirit of migration that pervades these valleys, 
ought also to be mentioned here— for the inhabitants 
change their residence with the seasons of the year, 
ascending from the valleys to the higher pastures as 
the spring advances, and again descending at the 
18 
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close of supimer. These frequent removes must, <tf 
course, render them less attentive to the comfort of 
their dwellings, and repress that anxiety for neat 
arrangement and 'complete furniture, which the 
prospect of constant residence inspires. Theis 
wealth, like that of patriarchal times, is chiefly in 
flocks, and the support and comfort of tfreir cattle 
i/B the grand inducement to this varied and unsettled 
kind of living* 

The hunting of the chamois is a favourite occupar 
tion of the men. It is an extremely hazardous 
amusement, and they frequently fall a sacrifice to 
their rashness. Often, when the moon is at the full, 
they will pass whole nights, as well as days, *n bound- 
ing from crag to crag, leaping over dark abysses and 
exploring icy solitudes, where the loss of balance* or 
a false step must be inevitable death. They are like 
the inhabitants of most mountainous regions, a super- 
stitious people ; and it is the commonly received 
opinion in the valley, that whenever an, accident 
occurs to one of these adventurous hunters, the scene 
in which it happens, with the fatal catastrophe, and 
all its attendant circumstances, is represented to the 
waking eye of his anxious wife, who needs no other 
information of the loss she has sustained* 

It was late in the afternoon when we reached the 
Prieure. A short repast sufficed us, and we again 
salliedforth upon a tourof discovery in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the village. . Our stay was limited, 
and I felt the value of every moment* The first 
object of attraction, of course, was the church. It 
is a neat and respectable edifice j and its various 
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altars, wtfh their relics and diver* appendages, must 
have to the simple villagers a very imposing appear- 
ance. We saw the cure, and a brother clergyrrian 
in the church, who moved to us with great con* 
descension, and ako made the necessary genuflec- 
tions before the several altars, which, the incumbent 
appeared to be showing to his clerical visiter. This 
church is the ecclesiastical mother of the valley, and 
has spiritual jurisdiction over all the rest. The 
affairs are managed by a chapter, whose seat is at the 
Prieure,and at which the cure of this church presides. 
On this account he has the title of Administrator* 

The people, though they seem to be free arjd 
happy, (and, compared with those of many other 
countries, they probably are so,) are still in a state of 
most deplorable mental slavery and ecclesiastical op- 
pression- I happen to know, that a party last year 
having ascended with several guides to the hospice 
of Montanvert, it was proposed that they should 
devote a few moments on that sublime elevation to 
the adoration of the Supreme Being, by whose 
stupendous works they were surrounded. In this act 
of worship, which was led by a French clergyman 
in the company, the guides appeared most cordially 
to participate ; but they afterwards begged that the 
circumstance might not be named in Chainouni, as 
they should be excommunicated, and thus deprived 
of their bread, if it should come to the ears of the 
priest that they had united with heretics in the wor- 
ship of God, 

From the church we repaired to the museum of 
Joseph-Marie Carrier, who styles, himself, Marchand- 



Naturalise au Bturg it Chamonix. His collection, 
though not extensive, was very interesting*. It con- 
sisted of specimens of natural history, gathered from 
the immediate neighbourhood. Complete sets of the 
minerals and plants were to be had neatly arranged 
in papers and in boxes, regularly catalogued and 
ticketed, for nine, and twelve francs each. The 
minerals are stated to have been arranged after M. 
M. de Saussure et Pictet. The arrangement is 
doubtless correct. Here, too, was an album, and 
amongst many other illustrious names inserted in con- 
nexion with the purchases made, was that of Sir 
Humphrey Davy* Mons. Carrier was extremely 
abundant in his praise of this gentleman. " The 
Chevalier Davy was," he said, " a wonderful man. 
He had never seen his equal. He knew the nam?, 
and composition, and qualities of every stone in his 
shop — and was, in short, a prodigy of science !" This 
was something for a Frenchman to say of an English- 
man, for they seem, generally, to speak as though 
they thought all the scavans and artists* belonged to 
them. That the renowned Sir Humphrey Davy 
should have excited the admiration of the Jtyarchand- 
MUuraliste au Bourg de Chamonix, is, therefore, a 
jnatter that should not be Unrecorded. 

I left the party in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the village, and directed my course towards Mont 
Breven, for the purpose of obtaining- a better view 
t>Hhe summit of Mont Blanc. I pursued my waft, 
continuing to ascend till my path was arrested by a 
field of frozen snow, which I did not. deem it prudent 
to attempt to cross alone. ], therefore, determined 
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to content jmyself with the trifling elevation I had 
attained ; trifling, indeed, compared-with those which 
lurrouhded me,— and seating myself upon a mass of 
rock, I enjoyed the stillness, the solitude, and the 
grandeur of thfe scene. The spotless dome of Mont 
Blanc, and all the surrounding and inferior domes, 
and spires, and pyramids, that cluster in this won- 
drous region, which fancy might conceive the colossal 
edifices of some gigantic city, or the towers, and 
domes, and pinnacles of a vast cathedral— were all 
uncovered, and presenting alternate masses of the 
darkest and the brightest hues, were finely contrasted 
with each other, and all again most gloriously dis- 
played* in the deep azure of the evening sky, the 
unclouded hack-ground of the stately picture* The 
suntmit of Mont Blanc seemed to have considerably 
increased ia height, being disengaged from those 
immense, but inferior mountains, which constitute 
the mass from die midst of which it rises, — whose 
bases, to the north, come down to the vale of 
Chamo>Qni,anJ rising abruptly to the eye that views 
them front ther vale, cast Mont Blanc far into the 
perspective* and thus almost inconceivably diminish 
its apparent altitude and vastness. It will be suf- 
ficient to illustrate this remark, and at the same time 
to show the magnitude of » the mountain, to observe* 
that the next highest point of elevation to the summit, 
is called, from its form and relative position between 
the summit and another point, the Middle Dome : 
seen from the windows of the inn at Chamouni, that 
dome appeared to be quite as lofty as the Bout tf* 
Dr<muduirt t the. name given to the highest point of 
18* 
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all, and jet it is said there is a difference of more than 
three thousand 4eet between them. .Thus a mass 
nearly equal to that of Snowden, had, from its vast 
elevation, and the bold protrusion of the nearer 
mountains, dwindled into such insignificance, as 
scarcely to affect the eye. 

The sun had retired behind the western moun- 
tains, but his deeper splendours, as they died away, 
were succeeded by the softer beams of the moon 
that rose full orbed above th$ lofty horizon. For 
a while they seemed to linger in all their mild efful- 
gence upon the hoary brow of the monarch of the 
Alps, as if disdaining the darker scenes below, •till at 
length, summit after summit caught the silvery lus- 
tre, and the deep vale itself with its humble villages, 
and waving corn-fields — its frozen cataracts and its 
gloomy woods— its rocky ramparts and its snowy 
barriers, lay as if entranced beneath the glorious 
light. Who, that has felt the influence of such 
scenes, that has tasted the luxury of such moments, 
can ever lose the impression ? Amid the bustle and 
anxiety of after-life — the toils and vexations of a) 
distracting world, how delightful is their remem- 
brance— -memory retraces, and dwells upon thejn 
with transport, " like spots of azure in a gloomy 
sky. like sunny islands in a stormy sea." 

It were impossible to detail all the thoughts that 
passed, and the emotions that were excited in my 
mind. Chateaubriand affirms that a mountainous 
country is no scene for contemplation; you are 
t6o much concerned for your safety to indulge it. 
Perhaps, to a certain extent, he may be correct ; 
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bat oere no sense of danger affected vie — nothing 
occurred to disturb the deep aejreaity.otf my mind — 
and I rose, almost instinctively, to the adoration of 
that Being who spake these mighty masse* into ex- 
istence, and gave them.theirmajegjtic forms. Eveiy 
object around, beneath, and above me, seemed in 
silent but impressive eloquence to celebrate hi* 
praise : from the moon, that led the host of heaveu» 
and the hoary monarch of the Alps,— the patriarch 
of hia kindred hijis, and nearest to the heavenly 
sanctuary,— down to the frozen glacier* and the roaj> 
ing torrents of the lower vales— all seemed endow- 
ed with a speech and language peculiar to th^m* 
selves— a voice to touch the heart of man, and to 
enter into the ear of God. 

But 'tis time that I should leave a spot, where I 
conld-ltnger much longer than a regard to your 
patience would allow, and where I feel, perhaps, 
more of -the disfftosition to sermonize than exactly 
comports with the duties of the tourist. I rose and 
descended, my eye still fixed on the summit of Mont 
Blanco* I cannot tell you how lovely an object it 
was, with the mopn-bepms playing around its crest, 
and glittering on the icy particles of its spotless 
mantle. There is nothing terrific in its appearance.* 
Its form is that of a gentle curve, and with the va- 
rious swellings that compose its outline, it seemed 

* Although each « its appearaace from the vak of Cfcamouai, 
yet those who have seen it from the valley of Aostj say, that in that 
point of view, it presents quite toother aspect, being very imper- 
fectly covered with snow, extremely wild and rugged, and equal to 
the Scbrtckhara in teniae grandeur. 
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amtrifeft to he die first Ann thpt ewatood upoa 
that spot, he would conduct him to it. The doctor, 
readily accepted the proposal of his patient, atid 
•a the seventh of August, 1786, they sallied forth, 
without any attendants to share with them the 
glory of the dangerous enterprise. They passed 
die night on the mountain La Cote, which rises 
above the glacier de Boeson, and at three in the 
morning hegan again to traverse the trackle&. soli- 
tudes of snow, till having scaled the damede Goutc, 
tod passed under the middle dome, they entered 
upon the ridge that lies on the left of the summit, 
and were near the top, — when the deadly cold that 
struck to the heart of the doctor, and the extreme 
fetigue he endured, induced him to conceive the pur- 
pose of giving up the race, even when the goal Waa 
almost within his grasp. But his hardy and inflex- 
ible guide encouraged him ; and he still continued 
to follow the fearless steps of his companion, when, 
at length, about six in the afternoon, be planted 
his foot upon the loftiest elevation in Europe, 
and stood triumphantly upon a spot no mortal had 
ever been privileged to visit before. He stayed 
but half an hour upon the summit. So intense was 
the cold that the provisions were frozen in their 
pockets, and the ink in their ink-horn* Fahrenheit's 
thermometer sunk to 18£ degrees. They paid 
dearly in bodily suffering for the honour they 
eajoyed. Their faces were excoriated, and their lips 
very much swelled. It was with the greatest diffi- 
culty they descended, owing to the dazzling bright- 
ness of the snow. Dr. P. w&s alnfrost blind) and. 
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felt the ^flfect to the weakness of Mb sight for * con- 
sHtarafate time after. They were fifteen hows in 
ascending, and on* their return* readied La C8f« 
in five hours, (about mkhii^ftt,) where they rested 
two hours, and arrived ftafery, at eight in (he mora*' 
ing, at Chamoaai. Immediately after this success-' 
fill attempt, Mens, de Sausaure, Who had long of- 
fered rewards in the church at Chamoum, to those 
guides who should succeed in conducting him* to 
the summit, made his celebrated expedition, in 
whiih he remained upon the top of the mountain 
four boars and a. half, and the particulars of whfob 
hehaa cammtrotcated to the world* I»<his ascent, 
the way was sometimes so steep that die guide* 
were obliged to cut holes to cling to,— while the 
hand of one man was pa* into the fcete which the 
loot of his predecessor had left. 

Since that time three other parties only have 
reached the summit. The first comprehended 
Messieurs 'Bourrit, father and son, Mr* Woodley* 
an Englishman, and Mr. Kemper, a Dutchman; the 
second, Mr. Beaufoy, ah English gentleman, with 
his guides ; and the third, Mr. Foraeret, of Lausanne, 
and Baron Dortheren. 

Returning to the village, I met a woman with 
one of those glandular swellings upon her throat; 
called goitres. It was the first 1 had seen, and the 
appearance of it was to me exceedingly unpleasant 
and disgusting. They abound chiefly in thef Valala \ 
yet it is a. remarkable circumstance, that I did not 
mjfe&t with one in that portion of the canton through 
which we travelled. To what cause, or combina* 
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iion of causes, thegr are Co be escribed, I do not 
presume to say. Various conjectures hare been 
entertained, and some theories established, the re- 
sult of medical investigation. The idea, that they 
arise from driakiog the snow water, is totally with- 
out support,/ since they are found in regions never 
visited with snow: in the neighbourhood of Naples, 
in the Islands of Java, and Sumatra, and in some 
other parts of the East Indies* < 

The opinion of M« de Saussure, to whom, in all 
cases connected with the phenomena of the Alps, 
much deference is unquestionably dne, is, that they 
are occasioned by the concentration of heat and the 
stagnation of air m the lower valleys— since in the 
higher regions they are not found. To me, bow- 
ever, it is a curious circumstance, that the only in- 
stance I met with should be in so high a valley as 
that of Chamouni: while in the much lower valley 
of the Rhone, where they are said especially to 
abound, I did not meet with one. Whether the 
woman I saw was a native of the valley or not, I 
am unable to determine; the probability is, that she 
was. 

The theory of Mr. Coxe, which he has established 
chiefly on his own investigations and researches, is, 
that they arise from a calcarious matter, called tufa 
with which the springs in those districts where the 
goitres are found, are impregnated, which are so 
perfectly dissolved in the water as by no means to 
affect its transparency, but which are introduced in 
impalpable particles into the blood, and by means 
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t)jf the blood into the thyroid gland of the throat, 
which is the seat of the disease in question.* 

From the windows of my bed-room, which looked 
immediately on Mont Blanc, I enjoyed the various 
effects of the moon and clouds as they passed over 
the glorious scene. Though I was much overcome 
with fatigue, I could not consent to resign the ob- 
ject that absorbed me, and I continued fixed in de- 
lighted contemplation long after the rest of our party 
had lost their fatigues in sleep. 
Your's, &c. 

* Those who wish for further information on the subject, nay 
consult Mr. Coxe's valuable work, in which the different theories 
are most ably discussed, and experiments addaeed, Which go far to- . 
wards the establishment of his own. An interesting and remarkable 
fact is noticed in the History of Java, recently published by my re- 
lative, and fellow traveller, Sir Stamford Raffles, late Lieut Gover- 
nor of that island. " Here, as in Sumatra," to observes, " there 
are certain mountainous districts, in which the people are subject to 
those large <wens in the throat termed in Europe, goitres. The cause 
is generally ascribed by the natives to the quality of the water; but 
there seems good ground for concluding that it is rather to be traced 
to the atmcMphere. In proof of this it may be mentioned, that 
there is a village near the loot of the Teng'gar mountains in the 
eastern part of the bland, where every family is afflicted by this 
malady, while in another village, situated at a greater elevation, and 
through which the stream descends which serves for the use of both, 
there exists no such deformity. These wens are considered heredi- 
tary io some families, and seem thus independent of situation.'* 
Whether the water in this district has been analyzed or not, is not 
stated. Perhaps Mr. Coxe would say, that in the upper village the 
stream was too near its source to be sufficiently impregnated with 
the matter by which the goitres are produced. 
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LETTEg XXI. 

Lausanne. 



My dear 



Ml moriatibus arduum est, was the 
adage of the Roman poet, and it seemed to us 
that we had in some measure demonstrated its truth 
in our journey from Chamouni to Martignj. If 
we thought the way from St. Martin's to Chamouni 
difficult and dangerous, I know not what must be 
said of that from Chamouni to Martigny, for it is 
certainly much more so. But a la route, to speak 
in the true travelling style. We left Chamouni at 
seven o'clock, with the promise of a most auspicious 
day. We were upon the whole, a goodly company- 
Lady R seated upon a chair, and attended by 

eight sturdy guides, who took it in turn to bear 
her, led the van of our party. . The other ladies 
followed in a car-a-banc 9 with Mons. Crotet as 
their special attendant, and a guide each ; and we, 
mounted upon mules, brought up the rear. Sun- 
dry idle people of the village followed us, hoping, 
perhaps in the course of the day, to be taken into 
our service, as in some of the difficult parts of the 
road their assistance might be wanted. It was only 
for a few miles that the ladies enjoyed their car- 
riage, being then obliged to mount the mules, and 
take their chance with the rest of us. I must, how- 
ever, mention to their credit, the heroic resignation 
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with which they made so unwelcome an exchange, 
and underwent the future fatigues of that day's pe- 
rilous and toilsome journey* 

We proceeded up the vale of Chamouni, through 
the little village de Bois, having Mont Breven on 
our left, and passing, as we advanced Montan- 
vert, and the glaciers de Bois, and d'Argentiere 
on our right. The last-mentioned glacier we had 
not seen before* It derives its name from its 
silvery appearance, and is, perhaps, as elegant and 
beautiful as any in the Alps. We passed through 
the village of Argentiere, a few scattered cottages 
at- the foot of the glacier, and, turning abruptly to 
the left, continued to ascend, till by a small farm 
house, we dismounted at the suggestion of the guides* 
and having reached the summit of a little verdant 
hill, on the right of the path, we saw the greater 
part of the vale of Chamouni, with the colossal 
mountains that rise on either hand, stretching in 
sublime perspective to our view. High in the midst 
towered Mont Blanc ; around him were his many 
needles, and his subject Alps, while the glaciers d* 
Bois, and d* Argentiere, glittered in the sunbeams- 
like transparent glass. Immediately to our left, 
rose the gigantic Col de Bahne, to the height of near- 
ly 8000 feet above the level of the sea ; and, at the 
upper extremity of the valley, by the little glacier, 
and village de Tours, the infant stream of the Arve 
was seen to roll, having just emerged from its dark 
and icy source beyond them. It was a magnificent 
lan<kc3j>e. The coup d*aU .was most grand and 
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imposing, but there was a melancholy feeling mifr 
gled with the gratification it inspired. I could not 
but reflect, that deeply as these scenes had interest- 
ed me, I was about to leave them, in all probability, 
for ever ; and though my acquaintance with them 
was of such recent date, yet they had become too 
much endeared to m6, to be resigned without re- 
gret, I ought not to be ashamed or backward to ac- 
knowledge-, that I am indebted to that wondrous vale 
for impressions of the grandeur and the conde- 
scension — the power and the skill of the Creator, of 
which I was before unconscious, and the remem- 
brance of which I shall hope ever to cherish with 
emotions of reverence and gratitude. " Lo, these 
are parts of his ways — and how small a portion is 
heard of him ; but the thunder of htis power who 
ean understand* 9 ' 

Turning with regret from this last look on Cha- 
mouni, we proceeded on our way, and quickly en- 
tered the romantic valley of Valorsine. There is 
another route to Martigny over the Col de Balme, 
and that route is usually preferred on account of 
the fine views which it commands. It is also less 
rugged, though more steep, than that by which we 
travelled. But our guides assured us it was too 
early in the season to attempt the Col de Balme, 
and we were, therefore, content to pursue the more 
wild and intricate path of the Tete M)ire > and the 
Mauvais pas. 

On our entrance into the valley of Valorsine, we 
had ta cross a small field of frozen snow, so imper- 
fectly had the influence of the sun bcten felt in that 
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elevated region at this advanced season of the year. 
It was rather a formidable undertaking; for while 
in some places it was sufficiently hard to bear the 
tread of the mules, in others the beasts sunk up to 
their middle at every plunge. The guides advised 
us in this case to let the mules choose their own path, 
and we were much* amused to observe the method 
which they adopted to ascertain the best. They put 
their noses close to the surface, and following the 
indications of their smell, never iailed*to plant their 
feet upon the firmest spots. 

You cannot well picture to yourself a .more se* • 
eluded and romantic vale than that into which w$ 
had now ascended. Ascending into a valley, may 
be a new form of expression to you, yet I assure 
joix it is quite correct, for the valley of Valorsine 
is higher than the loftiest of the Cambrian mountains, 
and would, perhaps, surpass in elevation the proud- 
est summits of the Grampian hills. In winter it' 
must be a cold and desolate spot. The bouses of 
the peasantry are raised on beams, to allow for the 
depth of the snow, which, notwithstanding this pre* 
caution^ our guides- assured us sometimes nearly 
covers them. How much they are exposed to the 
destructive influence of avalanches and rocks, dis- 
lodged by the Airy of the elements from the over- 
hanging clifls-tbat encompass them, is indicated by 
the curious barriers with which "they; have defended 
their little church. The route from* Cbamouni to 
Slartigny is impracticable in winter. How forlorn 
and desolate must be the condition of these aerial 
villagers, during its long and dreary months! No 
19? 
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varietf of eolour er of sound to relieve the ojpe, or 
to gladden the ear-^but natn*e Kes all around them 
m her wildest forms, and ever ckd in the same hoaiy 
mantle; while the storm fills them with appw 
henskm and dread as it sweeps along the vale* or 
announces its work of desolation by the hollow mur- 
murs, er the deeper thunder heard from the region! 
above therm 

At the upper end of this valley we passed tite* 
frontiers of the Sardinian territory, and entered the 
canton of the Valais. The boundary is marked by 
a rude and ancient gateway, through which we 
passed. Here the path became extremely wild and 
difficult, climbing the face of the rocks, and running 
along the edge of the precipices in. the most- daring 
and fantastic style* To gire you a minute detail of 
this singular and romantic route, would be utterly 
impossible, though every yard presented some new 
variety, and gave the Alpine scenes it traversed in 
fresh points of view to the delighted eye. Sometimes, 
however, fear predominated over every other feel- 
ing, and I would gladly have, exchanged the gran* 
deur of the scenery around me, for the most insipid 
country with a level road — nay, — lover as I am of 
the picturesque ! even the Isle of Ely, and the Fens 
in Lincolnshire, at certain periods of that day's ex- 
cursion, would have had charms for me. 

It is ho small thing, you must allow, to go down 
stairs upon the back of an obstinate mule, at any 
rate ; much more when those stairs are steep and 
broken— not more than half a yard in breadth— with 
a tremendous cliff overhanging and threatening to? 
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crash yon as you pass — and a frightful precipice 
on the other side, over which one of your feet 
swings, while you perpetually touch the cliff with 
the other. Yet, such were repeatedly the circum- 
stances of our path, and often a long debate was 
held, whether to trust the steady animal in such 
slippery place*, or sacrifice the ease of his back for 
the fancied greater security of our own feet. He, 
however, seemed perfectly indifferent to die choice 
we made, and whether encumbered with his burden, 
or suffered to go free, planted his foot with philo- 
sophic firmness, climbing up the steepest ascents^, 
and passing along the most undefended ledges of 
tile rocks, with a steadiness and perseverance that 
astonished us. Sometimes the path would wind 
most fearfully round the project^ angles of the 
rocks, and leave us exposed upon a point whence 
it was dreadful to look down into the gulf beneath, 
and where a violent gust ef wind might have been 
attended with fatal consequences: while the way 
itself was so narrow, and so rugged, as to appear 
more like the track of the chamois and the marmot, 
than a path for man.- In these cases we deemed it 
most prudent to trust to-our own skill in the manage- 
ment of the affiur, by no means intending, however, 
to reflect upon that of our sagacious quadrupeds, 
who, had they been gifted with the faculty of speech, 
would probably have reproved us for our unneces- 
sary fears, and condemned us for an injudicious 
choice. For their step is almost infallible — and 
when left entirely to themselves, they have seldom, 
deceived the confidence* or betrayed the trust their. 
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riders have reposed in them. But the difficulty i 
where the crags overhang the path, and the body4>f 
the animal is thrown into perpetual contortions by 
climbing, descending* and turning, incessantly, — to 
keep yourself at all erect upon his back, or pre- 
serve your balance true. This difficulty must have 
been especially felt by the ladies, who have not so 
good a seat as we, and whose faces were turned to 
. the precipice, over which they looked down in terror 
on the abyss beneath. We found it necessary, long 
•before the half of our journey was performed, to 
leave our own mules and attend to their safety* 
Each had a sturdy mountaineer at. the head of her 
mule, and we endeavoured, as weH as we could, to 
keep at their side between them and the precipices 
But this was difficult and dangerous, and frequently 

quite impossible. Twice I saw my cousin M , 

where the descent was steep and rugged, com- 
pletely h»e her seat upon, the animal, and only 
regain it, and- save herself from- pitching over the 
precipice, by grasping the hair of the guide* I 
admire the patience and perseverance of the men; 
but for their civility, and readiness to assist, we 
should have fared badly with the female part -of our 
charge that day. Having named the mules and the 
men with approbating. I must also-: celebrate the 
virtues of the eau at ^ic,. and the wine of Chamouhf, 
with which Mons* Crotet<had taken care amply to 
supply us; for I have reason to believe, that at cer- 
tain periods of that day's journey, neither men nor 
mules would have induced some of our party to stir- 
aastep further, but for their inspiring influence*- 
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Thus we toiled, hour after hoar, along the dif- 
ficult and dangerous paths, attended by every cir- 
cumstance that could heighten the effect, and con* 
plete the terrific grandeur of the scene. Innume- 
rable cataracts assailed us with their din, some were 
seen streaming in the distance, and others were 
heard roaring at our feet, but concealed completely 
from our view in the depths of the abyss, or by the 
thick foliage that fringed its brink. Now and then 
our philosophy was tried by an Alpine bridge, the 
reality which our modern landscape gardeners love 
to imitate, or a mass of granite or of frozen snow 
that lay across the path, where it was hard to deter* 
mine whether to pass over on our own feet or those 
of the mules. But all the dangers of the way seemed 
to meet their consummation, when about noon, turn- 
ing abruptly to the right, we entered that part of the 
route emphatically called the Mauvais pas; there 
the path lies over a tremendous gulf, and is almost 
entirely supported by trunks of fir. The waters of 
the Trient are heard to roll impetuously in the glen 
beneath; while on the opposite side a vast rock 
xises perpendicularly to an amazing height, and casts 
its enormous shadow over the whole scene. I fan- 
cied I had then a fine illustration of the prophet's 
imagery, and felt how refreshing was " the shadow' 
of a great rock, in a weary land. 9 ' 

From this place we soon reached Trient, a for- 
lorn and cheerless village, composed of a few scat- 
tered huts in the midst of a mountain^defile, and, 
1 should imagine, still higher than any human bar 
bitations we had yet passed. We had no soonef 
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reached die place than we threw ourselves involun- 
tarily upon the grass, completely overcome with 
frtigue, and never I think was refreshment so sea- 
sonable, or repose so sweet. The guides allowed 
us hut two hours for rest, and then the work of 
climbing began again. We had now to ascend a 
mountain called the Forcla, whose summit rose 
abruptly from the village of Trient, and which we 
attained by means of a tract cut in a zig-zag direc- 
tion up its side. Our cavalcade made a very inter- 
esting figure* winding up this mountain staircase. 
As I brought up the rear I enjoyed the spectacle, 
and only required the pen of Walter Scott to depict 
the gcoupes as they traversed the mountain in dif- 
ferent directions, and rose, one above another, be* 
lore me. 

At the summit of the Forcla we were about 7000, 
feet above the level of the sea, stod* the immediate 
valley into which we looked, could not be muchlesfe 
than two or three thousand feet deep, yet our path 
was perfectly undefended, and only wide enough to 
[ admit the passage of a single mule. Along this path, * 
[ the Empress Maria Louisa -came. The men who 
conducted us, had been her guides on that occasion. 
They spoke highly of the courage and heroism which 
the displayed. They said she would not suffer 
them to hold the rein of her mule, or render her the 
least assktafice, even in the most difficult places. 
She did not take the route by the Mauve* /ww, 
however, tyit came over the Col de Balme. ThaT 
path joins the one from Trient nearly at the summit 
ofthtForcfcu 
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From this spot, in an instant die whole of the can- 
ton of the Haut Valai*, into which we were about to 
descend, burst upon our view. An extensive and 
fertile vale was seen far beneath us, stretching its 
variegated carpet, speckled with villages and forma, 
and watered by the windings of the Rhone, to the 
bases of majestic mountains, and the beams of the 
evening sun. The loftiest summits were covered 
with snow ; the sides of the nearer mountains were 
clothed with fir. — Some travellers esteem this one 
of the finest views in Switzerland, from the vast va- 
riety which it embraces, from the soft and luxuriant 
scenery of the valley before, to the savage and ter- 
rific grandeur of the mountains behind. The de- 
scent was long and toilsome— steep and rugged— 
wid was very far from yielding the relief it seemed- 
to promise after the up-hill work of the morning. 

As we advanced, the country began to assume 
another aspect. We knew by its appearance that 
we were returning to the haunts of men. Frightful 
precipices and hideous solitudes were exchanged for 
rich enclosures, luxuriant orchards, and scenes of 
rural happiness and sylvan beauty. 

In the higher regions of the Forcla, we were 
much affected by the appearance of a maniac, who 
accosted us as we passed, with great mildness and 
respect. She was a female of a pleasing counte- 
nance and elegant form. She had wandered from 
the valleys beneath, and was pursued by her son. 
ftieems he was under the necessity of using coer- 
cive measures to compel her return, for we saw him 
strike her. It was a horrid sight, — and her shrieks 
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rung m our ears for a considerable distance down 
the mountain, and have rung in mine frequently, 
since* 

Even in these sequestered regions, monuments of 
superstition meet the eye. I stopped at a little 
oratoire erected in the descent from the Forcla,. and 
copied the following inscription : it is a frir sample 
of what is found in similar places elsewhere. 

Nous Francois Fredric Atnbiel Eveque de Sion, fyc. 
accordant 30 jours <P Indulgence a tons ceux qui red- 
Urant devoement cinq pater y cinq Ave Devant cet 'ora- 
toire. Donne, 7 JMri, 1763.* 

" Indulgences originally included, not (be remission of sins, but 
merely of penances; and (hey arose from the universally admitted 
principle, that the church bad a right, upon sufficient considerations, 
to relax the severity of her-own discipline, and to lessen, as she 
might see fit, the number of her penitentiary inflictions. The docu- 
ment granting such remission, or the grant itself in connexion with 
the document, was called an indulgence. The idea, however, was 
too well adapted to the corrupt propensities Of the human heart, to 
remain Jong thus contracted in its application, for it was soon made 
to comprehend the remission of sins as well na penances — so that the 
perpetrator of crimes, thus privileged, was freed from all punishment 
whatever, either in this life or the neit ; and if his indulgence was 
plenary, might commit eyery abomination with impunity. We 
may gather the sentiments of the Romish church, upon this im- 
portant subject, from one of their own writers, St. Thomas. He 
says, " There actually exists an immense treasure of merit, com- 
posed of the pious deeds and virtuous actions which the saints have 
performed, beyond what is necessary for their own salvation, and 
which are, therefore, applicable to the benefit of others ; the guardian 
and dispenser of this precious treasure is the Roman pontiff; and, 
of consequence, be is empowered to assign to such as he thinks 
jjroper, a portion of this inexhaustible source of merit, suitable to 
their respective guilt, and sufficient to deliver them from the punish- 
ment due to their crimes." Such is the horrible doctrine of the 
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Sioni& the capital of the canton, and stands at the 
head of the valley, and, together with Martigny, is 
an interesting object in the landscape seen from the 
summit of the Forcla. 

Martigny is a neat little town, embowered in or* 
chards, and most delightfully situated in a nook of 
the mountains, formed by the elbow of the valley of 
the Rhone, where that river receives the impetuous 
torrent of the Dranse. Above it, to the north, on 
the. summit of a perpendicular rock, stand the ruins 
of the castle of Bathia, an ecclesiastical fortress, 
once of considerable strength and importance. 

At Martignjr we entered upon the great road that 
passes over the Simplon into Italy. Buonaparte 
stayed two nights at our inn, when he made his cele- 
brated passage of the Alps — and I slept in the room 
which he then occupied. The mistress of the inn 
told us that she served him with bis coffee on that 
occasion. She bad a vast deal to say about him, 
and we were much interested with her conversation, 
particularly, as it seemed to afford a specimen of 
the state of feeling in that neighbourhood, — at least 
in the circle in which she moved. 

She did not hesitate to avow a strong attachment 
to Buonaparte. Her husband had served under 

Roman Cttlholic Church. Who can wonder at the crimes that have 
polluted it ? I should presume, however,. that indulgences procured 
by eueh extra acts of devotion as those recommended to be perform* 
ed at the oratoire above mentioned, apply merely to peoAnces, ^c- 
and are to be enjoyed in purgatory. Indulgences to sin, that free 
from every kind of punishment, 1 conceive are only to be got by 
purchase with money. It was against this system that the arm pf 
Luther, in the hand of God, aimed the first deadly blow. 

30 
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him, and fallen in battle ; and when we expressed 
tour astonishment, that she should like a man who 
had been the means of depriving herof her husband, 
she said with great emphasis, as though that were a 
sufficient consolation, " Oh ! but he died for Buo- 
naparte !" Every thing that Buonaparte had done, 
seemed to be, in her esteem, great and good. " But 
was he not a very bad man," we asked. "He had 
but one fault," she replied, " he was too ambitious." 
" But was he not a great tyrant — did he not aim at 
universal empire— did he not plunder and enslave 
every other country to aggrandize and enrich his 
own ?" " Ah !" said she, u but toe wanted for nothing 
— we had plenty of employment — we were strangers 
to poverty." And"what the woman said was true 
enough, so far ; for in public works, or in destruc- 
tive wars, every man of talent and industry was sure 
to be employed ; and you scarcely go a stage, in 
this part of the country, in which you do not meet 
with a road or a bridge, or some work of public uti^ 
lity, begun or completed by his orders. She told 
us she had got his picture, and if we liked she would 
fetch it. It was accordingly produced, and it proved 
i to be a print of the death of General Duroc, where 
I Buonaparte is represented in the tent of the general, 
I and saying, as he grasps him by the hand, " General, 
| there is another world, and we shall meet again." 
f*Yes," the dying man' replies, "there is another 
; world, and we shall meet again, but that will not be 
for thirty years to come — till you have conquered all 
- your foes, and fulfilled the hopes of France." Thus, 
I presume, they still cherish a hope, from the pro- 
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pbetic saying of the dying general, thai the fortunes 
of their exiled emperor may yet revive, and the day* 
of his former glory return. It is probable, from th$ 
cheap form in which the print was executed, and the 
care with which this woman seemed to present it, 
that there are thousands of this picture amongst the 
lower classes of the population in Switzerland and 
Franc*. I merely state the fact, and leave you to 
draw your own inference. 

We had occasion, while at Martigny, to inquire for. 
the surgeon and apothecary of the place. Not, I 
am happy to inform you, on account of .any serious 
indisposition in any of our party — and more than this 
negative information I hope you will not expect. 
We found that be associated another honourable 
profession with that of the medical, being, also, the 
chief barber of the place ; and that he occupied no 
less elevated a dwelling than the garret of the house 
immediately opposite to our inn. On this occasion, 
however, the disciple of J£aculapius had abandoned 
the duties of both these dignified callings, and was 
assisting to gather in the harvest somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of the town. 

At Martigny we were regaled with the sight of our 
carriage, which we had been compelled to leave at 
Geneva, and which had come thus far to meet us. 
I know of no sight that could have been so gratifying 
to some of our party, who, I believe, as often as they 
recount the adventures of their lives, will not fail to 
place the tour to the glaciers of Savoy, and especially 
from the vale of Chamouni to Martigny, amongst the 
most toilsome and terrific. 
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There are no post horses in Switzerland. Sir 
S therefore agreed, when at Geneva, for four 
horses and a postillion to take us to Basle. 

On leaving Martigny for Lausanne, we passed an 
immense chasm in the rock, through the deep gloom 
and obscurity of which the waters of the Trient find 
their passage from the higher regions to the Rhone ; 
and not many hundred yards further, a branch of an 
impetuous mountain-torrent shoots over a tremen- 
»dous precipice, and forms the beautiful cascade of 
the Pisse Vache. How, on the very frontiers of 
countries renowned for their refinement, and in a 
valley where all is beautiful and lovely, the most 
sublime and elegant cataract that the majestic 
scenery affords, can be degraded by so coarse an 
appellation, I am at a loss to determine. The fall is 
esteemed, altogether, the finest in the Alps. It is 
near the road, but no correct conception of its magni- 
tude can be formed by merely viewing it from thence. 
A little hill, however, rises to the right, most happily 
placed, as if to show it to advantage, whence the 
finest view of it is, attained, and there, indeed, the 
spectacle is truly grand. — Looking upward, the 
shining of the sun upon the foam contrasted with the 
blackness of the torrent which it covers, had a most 
sublime effect — for you will observe we then stood 
almost under the arch of the fall, and only saw the 
blackness of the volume of water, contrasted with the 
brightness of the day, and the golden hue of the foam 
that fringed it. The height has been variously stated, 
the probability is that it is from two to three 
hundred feet. We saw it to great advantage, as the 
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body of water was unusually large, though our guide 
informed as it was still inferior to what is sometimes 
witnessed. The sound and the spray that issued 
from it, produced an effect whieh I fancied could not 
be much unlike that of an action at sea. Its deep 
thunder, at intervals, resembled the roar of artillery, 
and the foam that ascended, rose in immense volumes 
from the troubled abyss, and floated over the valley 
like clouds of smoke. The prismatic colours played 
on the damp sward beneath us most fantastically, and 
every now and then presented the beautiful pheno- 
menon of a double rainbow to our view. The 
scenery around was also most appropriate— com- 
prising enough of bare and rugged rock in the cliffs 
to impart a character of grandeur, and enough of 
richness and luxuriance in the valley to relieve the 
eye, and give it objects upon which it may repose 
with pleasure, after the dizziness and fatigue insepara- 
ble from the view of such a spectacle. 

Prom this most interesting spot the road lay 
through scenes of the highest cultivation and luxu- 
riance,*— meadows and corn fields, vineyards and 
orchards. The Rhone pursued its turbulent and 
rapid course on our right, and romantic mountains 
rose on either hand ; while the hoary summit of the 
great St. Bernard terminated the sublime perspec- 
tive to the south. 

The valley closed upon us as we approached St. 
Maurice, a small town, with one long and narrow 
street, built upon the Rhone, and commanding the 
entrance of this mountain defile. — Immediately above 
it, the rocks overhang most fearfully ; and far up, on 
20* 
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a ledge of one of them, is an edifice, once the abode 
of an Anchorite, but now untenanted. We created 
no small stir in the town as we passed through it, and 
have reason to beliere, from the curiositj we excited, 
that the eyes of its secluded inhabitants are not often 
regaled with such a goodly spectacle as our coach 
and four, with Mons. Crotet in his purple and gold. 

The road is extremely narrow, and not 4 Utile 
dangerous, where it turns abruptly to the right, and 
crosses the Rhone by a bridge of a single arch, 
much admired for the elegance of its form and the 
vastness of its span, and remarkable as separating 
the canton of the Pays de Vaud from that of the 
Valais* Here the genius of Napoleon had also 
projected new improvements, and suggested the 
plan of widening the road by removing some of the 
houses in St. Maurice. Travellers have cause to 
regret, that bis purpose was never carried into 
effect. We now left his great military road, which 
proceeds along the Savoy side of the lake of Gene- 
va, and passed through a country far less wild and 
majestic, but possessing every character of pastoral 
apd sylvan beauty, to Bex. 

You can scarcely conceive how delightful such 
scenery appeared, after the wild and terrific objects 
with which our eyes had recently become familiar. 
How refreshing was the verdant meadow — the cool* 
ing shade—and the level road, after the continued 
glare of everlasting ice, and the intense fatigue of 
toiling along the face, or up the front of frightful 
precipices and craggy rocks. 
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We were much amused with the singular appear- 
ance of the immense straw hats worn by the women, 
who were busy in the hay fields, and now and then 
lifted up their beaati&l and healthy countenances 
to peep at us, as we passed along,— and, indeed, it 
was little more than a peep that could be obtained 
from under such a vast projection as that which 
shaded their fair brows from the scorching heat of 
the noon-tide sun* Their hat very much resembles 
that of the Chinese, only that it is rendered still 
more curious, by a peak, with a kind of knob at the. 
top of it, in which the crown terminates. 

Bex is a small village, -perfectly rural and plea- 
santly situated in the midst of orchards, gardens, 
and meadows. Immediately opposite the windows 
of the inn, the mountains are remarkably bold and 
imposing in their outline, and the peak of the Dent 
de Midi rises above them all in hoary and rugged 
grandeur. The effect was greatly heightened by a 
storm in the evening -, and with somewhat mingled 
emotions of terror and delight, we saw the lightning 
leaping, as it were, from crag to crag, while the 
deep thunder murmured sullenly, or played its dread 
artillery amongst the hills. 

The inn at Bex was by far the neatest, and the 
cleanest, with the most excellent provisions, and 
the best attendance we had met since leaving Eng- 
land. There was, indeed, an air of elegance about 
it — a taste and delicacy in the style of the furni- 
ture and the decorations of the rooms, never wit- 
nessed in the first hotels of our own country. The 
lace, the fringe, and the satin of the canopies^ and 
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curtains of the coaches— the variously figured 
papers of the rooms, exhibiting a boldness of out- 
line, a correctness of expression, and a richnes* oi 
colwrfag, which the first artists need not have 
Unshed to own,— the airims? of Hie house, whiefc 
had more the appearance of a villa rather than an 
inn— the sylvan beauty of the scenery around, and 
the grandeur of the more distant mountains, alto- 
gether produced something like the effect of a high 
wrought scene in an eastern tale— the work rather 
.of enchantment than reality* 

We asked the landlord if many travellers had 
passed this season. He said, not many: as the 
dismal accounts circulated in Paris and other parts 
of Europe, of the distress of the country, kept 
people away. Certainly, nothing can be more ex- 
aggerated than these reports have been. We 
expected, from what we heard in Paris, to have seen 
people perishing for want upon the public roads, and 
famine in every countenance we met; This, how- 
ever, is far from having been the case. We have 
been rather struck, on the contrary, with the health- 
ful appearance of the people. They certainly have 
suffered much ; and we did not meet with that ex* 
cessive vivacity and gayety, which under other cir- 
cumstances, perhaps, we should have seen. But 
the general expression of the people can hardly re- 
quire a stronger name than sobriety: it certainly does 
not amount to sadness, much less to despair* 

We slept at Bex. Several carriages arrived in the 
course of the evening, and our landlord had cause 
to congratulate himself 4ipon a larger company re- 
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posing beneath his roof that night, than he had en- 
tertained for many weeks before. 

Not far from Bex, we passed, on the right, the 
road to the salt works, for which this neighbour- 
hood is celebrated. We had not time to inspect 
them ; and my inclination to do so was^much di- 
minished by the circumstance, that we have similar 
works in our own neighbourhood, while various in- 
telligent travellers have given us ample accounts of 
these.* 

Our road increased in interest as we advanced. 
On the left, not far from Aigle, we observed the ma- 
jestic castle of St. Tryphon, crowning a majestic 
summit of an insulated rock. It is said to be built 
of marble. There are some celebrated quarries in 
kt» neighbourhood. 

At length we arrived at the head of the lake of 
Geneva, by far the most interesting portion of this 
beautiful sheet of water. It is rendered so by na- 
ture and by the genius that has haunted and cele- 
brated its scenery. The valley is 



* A full account of them is given in Mr Coie's Travels, vol. II. 
p. 104—106. They are the only salt works in Switzerland, and 
furnish but one- twelfth of the annual consumption of the canton. 
Tlieir net profit is about three hundred pounds. The quantity of 
rock salt annually delivered from the pits at North wich, in Cheshire, 
is from fifty to sixty thousand tons, while not less than forty-five 
thousand tons are supplied from the brine pits. The total annual 
afoount produced by the salt rocks and springs in Cheshire, is, there* 
Core, about one hundred thousand tons, the duty upon which is so 
considerable, as to render the appointment of a special board of 
commissioners necessary for its management, independent of the 
excise and customs. 
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And wonderful, and deep, And hath ■ sound, 

And senw, and sight of sweetness : here the Rhone 

Hath spread himself a couch— the Alps have rear'd a throne.'* 

The mountains on die left of the valley are ex- 
tremely wild and majestic; and at their feet* close 
on the borders of the lake, is the little village of 
Meillerie, famous as the residence of Rousseau* 
This name, which I am well aware, would excite 
the eulogies of many a pen, and impart to the sur- 
rounding scenes, a charm more powerful than any 
their own romantic beauties could create, has, I 
must acknowledge, a far different influence upon 
me. 1 cannot but connect with it the pestilential 
principles: — the blasphemous productions — and tbe 
deep sensuality, of the infidel that owned it. Who, 
that has any respect for the honour of revelation, or 
tbe happiness of mankind, but must regret, that ever 
so great a name was lent to so base a career, or 
that such lovely scenes should have Been polluted 
by the breath of such depraved and prostituted ge- 
nius.* 

* The life and character of Rousseau are too well known to re- 
quire either sketch or comment Yet, defiled and degraded as ha 
was by the dereliction of every moral, and the avowal of every 
infidel and licentious principle, Rousseau is tbe man, whom the 
Constituent Assembly held up to tbe imitation, and even adoration, 
of the French people— placed nest to Voltaire, (par nobitejretrwn) 
in tbe Pantheon— and who is still celebrated as ooe of tbe brightest 
ornaments their country has ever known. This is the man who 
could blasphemously declare, in a volume which developer! his 
•mm**, " No man can come to the throne of God and say, I am a 
better man than Rousseau,"— who could boast, in anotfce* of his 



tTere all is fclasaie ground, for passing Villineuve, 
a small town at the head of the lake, we presently 
arrived at the castle of ChiHon, not less remarkable 
for the singularity of its situation, or the scenes of 
its history, than for the talent which has celebrated 
both. It literally stands in the lake, and is entered 
by a draw-bridge. Above it lire lofty hills tracked 
by a mountain torrent, and beneath it, the waters 
of the lake, washing its massive walls, to the amaz- 
ing depth of nearly a thousand feet We alighted 
at its gate, and passing the draw-bridge, were con- 
ducted to its dark and cheerless dungeons. The 
associations and the feelings excited by the visit, 
were of the most melancholy and affecting kind. 
The transition was so sudden, and, indeed, unex- 
pected, — for I knew not till the carriage stopped 
that we should alight — from all that wad grand, and 

pestilential productions, that lie would one day say to the Supreme 
Arbiter, " Deign, in thy clemency, to judge a weak snortal ; I have, 
it ia true, done much ill upon earth, but I have published this 
writing," — and who entered into eternity with a lie upon his tongue, 
exclaiming, " Eternal Being! the soul that I am now going to give 
free back, is as pure at this moment, as it was when it proceeded 
from thee: render it partaker of thy felicity.:' Never was there a 
more melancholy example of the infatuation and phrensy, the au- 
dacity and effrontery in vice, by which the French school of infidel 
philosophy is distinguished. If the principles of such men were 
universally imbibed, every vestige of religion, morals, faith, and 
decency, would be banished from the world. Yet, the works of 
Rousseau and Voltaire, — whose common saying concerning the 
Redeemer was, " Crush the wretch, J— are the models upon which 
some of our British youth form tbeirlaste, and the sources whence 
they derive their principles. Whtteluch books occupy Iheir stu- 
dies, we need wonder at nothing tbtf degrades their characters and 
pollutes t\ Mr lives. 
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beautiful, and free— to the dampness and the darkness 
of those gloomy cells, that the effect was powerful. 
The pathetic tale of the prisoner of Chillon, was fresh 
in our remembrance, and the memorials of captivity 
and suffering yet remained. We saw the staples in 
the pillars to which the prisoners were confined, the 
pavement which the steps of the ill-fated Bonnivard 
bad worn,* and the fatal beam by which, not unfre- 
quently, the unhappy victims these vaults enclosed* 
were made to pass from a living sepulchre to that 
of death* 

" Chillon, thy prison is a holy place 
And thy sad floor an altar — for 'twas trod, 
Until his very steps have left a trace 
Worn as if thy cold pavement were a sod. 
Bonnivard ! May none those marks efface! 
For they appeal from tyranny to God/' 

Emerging from the dungeons of Chillon, we ob- 
served upon the lake, not many hundred yards from 
the shore, a little verdant islet, with two or three 
trees — the only one that breaks the surface of this 
magnificent sheet of w^ter. The Empress Maria 
Louisa visited it, when exploring these scenes, and 
took a breakfast there. Perhaps, there are few 
regions that can surpass in loveliness and grandeur 
the view which we enjoyed on leaving the towers of 



* Bonnivard, the prior of St. Victor, aad the great assertbr of the 
independence of Geneva, was found in the dungeons of . Chillon, 
when the castle was wrested from the Duke of Savoy by the Ber- 
nese. He bad been confined six years, and had worn the stones^f 
his dungeon by his continual walking within its narrow limits. 
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Chilknw To the left, the Alps of Savoy, rising in a 
thousand fantastic forms, to a sublime elevation 
above the rock of Meillerie ; to the right, the luxu- 
riant vineyards and the pleasant villages of the Payd 
de Vaud, gently inclining to the margin of the lake ; 
behind, a noble back ground of lofty and woody 
hills ; and before, a placid surface of deep and 
transparent blue, stretching to a vast extent, with 
one lonely sail upon its bosom, and scarcely a breeze 
to disturb its repose* 

As we passed through Clarens we were shown the 
chateau where R ouss eau 's Mama, or mistress, re- 
sided. At Viveyjj anew ana^easannown,° delight- 
fully situated on the border of the lake, we dined, 
and afterwards proceeded through a lovely country, 
with the lake, and the opposite mountains of Savoy, 
on our left, and vineyards, rising like so many ter- 
races on our right, to Lausanne* It was too early 
in the season for the vineyards to have their full ef- 
fect : too much of the sticks by which the vines were 
supported were yet visible, and I was rather in- 
clined to consider them a deformity than an orna- 
ment in the picture* 

Your's, &c. 
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LETTER XXII. 

Moral. 



Mr DEAR- 



Lausanne is seated on the summits and 
the steep declivities of three hills that rise above 
the lake, and from various parts of the town and 
its environs, extensive views of that noble sheet 
of water and its surrounding scenery are obtained. 
It is nearly a mile from the town to the water's 
edge. 

The town itself has little to recommend it. Its 
streets are narrow, crooked, steep, and miserably 
paved. We saw but few public edifices, that de- 
served particular notice. The cathedral is a vener- 
able pile of gothic architecture, and approached by 
a series of flights of covered steps. Lausanne is 
the seat of government of the Pays de Vaud, and 
is at present the residence of the British ambassa- 
dor, Sir Stratford Canning. We found the inhabi- 
tants deeply sympathizing with him in the loss which 
he had just sustained in the death of an amiable wife. 
The man who showed As the cathedral, pointed out, 
with great feeling,, her recent grave. The melan- 
choly event had happened but ten days before. 

We spent the sabbath at Lausanne, and attended 
divine service in the cathedral. The minister was 
a young man, and the sermon, so far as I could un~ 
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derstand it, most excellent; but it was delivered 
. with such rapidity, that I think the audience, for the 
most part, must have had some difficulty in follow- 
ing the preacher. The discourse was on the work 
and example of Christ, and had more in it of what 
constitutes the chief excellence of a sermon, " the 
truth as it is in Jesus," than I have heard since leav- 
ing England. The congregation was but small. The 
people appeared attentive and devout. 

I cannot but confess, that it was an interesting 
circumstance to me to attend divine worship in a 
cathedral, and in the bosom almost of Popery ; yet, 
stripped of all its trappings and absurdities, and con- 
ducted with a seriousness and a simplicity which be- 
comes the worship of the most high. I felt myself 
at home — for the form of service Yery much resem- 
bled that of the people amongst whom I minister. 
The preacher did use a liturgy, but it was short and 
concise : in every other respect the worship was 
conducted much in the manner of the protestant 
dissenters in England. 

I found that they had several schools in Lau- 
sanne, that they had one upon the principle of Bell 
and Lancaster, and that they were very careful to 
give bibles and catechisms to the children. The 
blessings of education are universally enjoyed 
throughout the canton, and there are few states, 
perhaps, that exercise so much vigilance in the care 
of the rising generation. It is a small republic, 
with about 150,000 inhabitants. It was long a 
mere province of the canton of Bern6# The 
population of Lausanne is chiefly protestant. — 
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This m the case generally throughout the Pays 
de Vaud ; but while the principles of protestantism 
prevail on one side the lake of Geneva, the demon 
of superstition and the image of the beast, are 
enthroned upon the heights that rise abruptly from 
the other, and shed their pestilential influence over 
the romantic regions beyond. It would have been 
strange, indeed, if the reformed religion had not 
spread in some directions through the immediate 
neighbourhood of its great champion, and the scenes 
that were honoured with his labours. But, alas! 
how small a portion of land, even here, does it pos- 
sess, and over that portion, scanty as it is, how im- 
perfectly and partially are its genuine spirit and 
principles diffused. 

From the windows of our inn we enjoyed an un- 
interrupted view of the lake, and in the Evening it 
presented a glorious spectacle, as the mood rose 
from behind the adjacent mountains, and shed a 
column of gold upon its placid waters. Not a breeze 
ruffled them — all was still and serene. The mighty 
forms of the mountains lay in masses 6f shadow 
upon the glassy surface, while the stars rose. one 
by one in the azure firmament above, till the whole 
landscape seemed softened down to more than 
material beauty, and appeared like a type of para- 
dise — a glowing picture of a lovely spot in some 
celestial clime! We were wrapped in silent admira- 
tion, when the tones of a guitar saluted us from 
the terrace of the garden, and, accompanied by a 
melodious voice, charmed us with some soft and 
simple German airs, that precisely harmonized with.- 
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the character of the scene, and completed the i 
sation of delight which had already been excited in 
the mind. 

The population of Lausanne is about eight 
thousand. We were informed that vast number* of 
English inhabit its neighbourhood. We met with 
none, however, in the streets. Here, as over all 
the continent, the sabbath terminated with the 
afternoon service, yet we did not observe that dis- 
sipation in the evening which prevailed in France. 

There is a delightful promenade in the vicinity of 
the town commanding extensive views of the lake, 
with its bays and promontories — its surrounding Alps, 
and the distant ridges of the Jura. I was much struck 
with the loneliness of the lake. Though in the midst 
of a populous region, there was scarcely a sail upon 
its surface through the whole of yesterday, and we 
observed but one or two, during our ride of many 
miles along its margin. The length of this mag- 
nificent mirror of waters is nearly sixty miles,* and its 
greatest breadth from eleven to twelve. Its form is 
like that of the moon, between its first and second 
quarter; Savoy occupies its concave, and the Pays 
de Vaud its convex side. Its waters are of the 
deepest blue, and receive not less than forty tributary 
streams. Of these the Rhone is the principal ; and 
this noble river is completely purified from its 
mountain-pollutions in its passage through it. I had 

* Lord Byron writes, " I ibis day observed for some lime the re- 
iectioo of Mont Blanc, and Mont Argentiere, In the calm of (he lake, 
which I was crossing in my boat The distance of these mountains 
Iron their mirror is si*ty mtyea. 

21* 
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occasion to remark the transparency of the atmos- 
phere in the amazing distance to which we could 
distinctly see the castle of Chillon, which occupies a 
most advantageous position at the head of the lake* 
It is affirmed, and I believe with truth, that a town 
upon its banks illumined by the setting sun, may be 
seen to the distance of forty miles* But the lake of* 
Genera is a topic upon which so many have written,that 
I put your patience to an unnecessary trial by these , 
crude remarks of my own* Equally unnecessary is 
it for me to remind you that this place was long the 
residence of Gibbon, the historian, and that the 
summer-house, in which he wrote the greater part of 
his history, is still standing ; the library, too, which 
he used in that work, remained till recently in statu 
quo, but I believe it has lately been sold* 

There appears to be a great imitation of French 
manners in this place, a circumstance which cannot 
be reckoned amongst the most favourable of its 
symptoms* Their simplicity of character has ever 
been considered the glory of the Swiss, but the refine- 
ment and elegance of the French nation, bring 
dissipation, intrigue, and infidelity in their train, and 
menace alike the interests of morality, of religion* 
and of liberty. I believe that few countries have 
been happier for the influence of French politics, and 
few individuals better for the principles of French 
education* Upon this ground, I cannot but regard 
the opening of the continent, and subsequent influx 
of British youth of both sexes to the seminaries of 
France and the societies of Paris, as a serious evil, 
and one obviously tending to a result which every 
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lover of his country must sincerely deprecate. For 
my own part, I think it becomes all parents and 
guardians to ponder well the probable results of the 
step they meditate, ere, for the sake of economy, 
they resign the youth committed to their care, to the 
influence of such a pestilential element, and the 
attraction of such a dangerous vortex : for Britain 
may well deplore the day when art, and cunning, and 
scepticism, shall be substituted for that ingenuous- 
ness of character, which is now the brightest orna- 
ment of her rising population. 

We left Lausanne at an early hour, and reached 
this place about sun-set. The ascent from Lausanne 
was long and tedious, although we had an additional 
pair of horses to our carriage. But this circum- 
stance I considered rather an advantage than 
otherwise, as it gave me more leisure to survey the 
scenery we were leaving behind. The outline of the 
Alps we exceedingly grand from the hill above 
Lausanne, and the lake looked lovelier than ever, 
because, perhaps, the view I was then taking of it 
was the last. 

We breakfasted at Moudon, a town of great an- 
tiquity, situated in a delightful valley, watered by the 
Broze, and encompassed by well wooded and verdant 
hills. It was the capital of the canton, when the 
Pays de Vaud was under the dominion of the Dukes 
of Savoy. Our next stage was to Payerne, whosQ 
appearance was forlorn and desolate. It is a place 
of great antiquity, but of no trade or manufacture. 
It stands upon an extensive plain, and its inhabitants 
are chiefly occupied in the pursuits of agriculture. 
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In the market-place^ is a mile statue v whkh I was 
informed was intended to represent (be famous Tell, 
the great asserter of their independence. We met 
with a very civil and communicative man in our 
rambles through the streets, from whom we learned 
that they had neither Bible society nor Sunday 
school ; but they had a free school, and were well 
supplied with bibles from the institution at Lausanne* 

The country through which we have passed to-day 
reminded us strongly of our own. The haymakers 
were busy in the fields. The corn looked well, and 
promised an abundant harvest* The farm-houses 
and cottages had an air of neatness and of comfort, 
such as we had not witnessed either in France or 
Savoy, and scenes of cheerfulness and plenty reigned 
around. 

Morat is a neat town built of stone. The booses of 
the principal streets are on arcades. It is pleasantly 
situated on the borders of a -small lake, about six 
miles in length, and one and a half in breadth. The 
lake of Morat is separated from that of .Neuchatel 
by a ridge of inconsiderable hills. These two lakes 
run parallel to each other, and the former pours its 
superabundant waters, by means of the Broze, into 
the latter. The lake of Neuchatel, however, sur- 1 
passes that of Morat in extent, though not, perhaps, ? 
in beauty. It is thirty miles in length, and about 
three in breadth. 

Morat is celebrated in the history of Switzer- 
land, for a desperate battle fought in its neighbour- 
hood, between the Swiss and Charles the Sfafcia, 
Duke of Burgundy, in the year 1476. The vk 
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tory was decided in favour of the Swiss. The 
invading army was almost annihilated* The bones 
•f the vanquished were collected and preserved itt 
a square building near the town. There remain, 
however, but few at present ; the Burgundian troops 
in the service of France, have embraced the oppor- 
tunity afforded by their more successful invasion, to 
remove, as far as possible, these memorials of their 
ancestors' defeat, while the Swiss themselves are 
charged with having violated these relics, by making 
a barter of the bones for the purpose of knife han- 
dles, for which their extreme whiteness have render- 
ed them greatly in demand. 

The German language is generally spoken at 
Morat. We here began to find the comfort of a 
servant who can speak most of the continental 
languages with fluency* We . have been much 
amused with a debate between him and the landlord 
of the inn, the subject of which was, whether the 
English did really drink sugar in their tea. The 
landlord seemed hard to be convinced that we 
could be guilty of such extravagance. ?Twas well 
for us that we were provided with the tea, else there 
would have been no occasion for the debate. Our's, 
it must be observed, is not the best inn in the town, 
being already occupied by the magistrates from 
Bern, bat is the second in rank, and certainly not to 
be celebrated for any thing but its darkness and its 
dirt. We have enjoyed a pleasant walk by the mar- 
gin of the lake. To me there is something pecu- 
liarly interesting in the stillness and twilight of the 
evemng — and amid such scenes the charm is doubly 
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powerful* How delightful, at such an hour, is the 
converse of a friend — and, if alone, how transporting 
that effort is of the mind by which it can surround 
itself with the society it loves, and hold communion 
with the absent, in defiance of the distance that in* 
tervenes. The luxury has frequently been mine in 
the course of this tour, and I enjoy it now. But 
like every thing sublunary it is transient. Adieu. 
Your's, &c. 
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LETTER XXIII. 

Basle. 



My dbab 



I walked through a highly cultivated 
country from Morat to Gumenen, a little village, six 
miles distant, where we breakfasted, and had the 
good fortune to secure to ourselves the only two 
white loaves then in the place. It is pleasantly si- 
tuated upon the Saane, a rapid river of considerable 
breadth, which is crossed by a wooden bridge of 
singular construction, with a tiled roof to shelter it 
from the weather. From this place we proceeded 
to Bern. 

We entered the canton of Bern between Morat 
and Gumenen, and were immediately struck with 
the curious costume of the women. It is such that 
I should have supposed it greatly exaggerated if I 
had seen it only in a picture. The body of the gown, 
or bodice, if such it can be called, and the entire 
skirt, is black, or if it is not entirely black, it pre- 
sents a small square of white upon the bosom, sur- 
rounded as it were by a deep black frame — the sleeve 
which issues from beneath it on either side is white 
and very full, giving them an appearance not very 
unlike that of a bishop in his lawn. I am aware of 
the temerity of the comparison, and yet I know not 
how to give you a better idea of the costume I am 
attempting to describe. The hair is suffered to 
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grow to its full length, and is plaited into two tails, 
or queues, which are tied with black riband, and 
literally reach down to their heels. Bat the head 
has the oddest appearance. It is about half co- 
vered, and that at the back of it, with a black cap, 
from the edge of which springs a sort of ornamental 
trimming, which at a distance has the appearance 
of lace ; bat I handled one at Gumeneti, and found 
it nothing more nor less than black horse hair. 
This trimming rises perpendicularly from the cap 
to the extent of from three to six or seven inches, 
and looks Kke wings stretching from each side of 
the head, for k is so thrown back on the crown of 
the head, as not to be seen there in a front view. 
Now all this would have been well, (but certainly 
singular and grotesque enough to an English eye,) in 
a full dress or a holiday suit ; but to see women work- 
ing in the fields — beggars in the streets, and little 
children that could scarcely walk alone, thus adorn- 
ed, was truly ridiculous. Yet, this dress prevails 
throughout the whole of the canton ; we scarcely 
saw a woman on the road, or at her cottage door, or 
in the streets of Bern, who was not so attired. The 
costumes of Switzerland are almost as uniform as 
the dress of a charity school. In every individual 
that you meet the cut and colour are the same, es- 
pecially with the females, so that when you have 
-seen one woman of the canton, you have seen all. 
This is the case, more or less, in every canton, and 
each has a costume of its own. At Bern we were 
furnished with complete sets of the Swiss costumes, 
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represented in characteristic figures, by the pencil 
of M. Dinkel, a Swiss artidt of great celebrity. He 
was represented to 'us by the vender of his produc- 
tions' as being now at the point of death, and one ar- 
gument he employed t6 induce us to purchase, was, 
that his works would be greatly increased in value 
After his decease. 

The approach to Bern is very pleading; the 
cbuntty around is beautifully undulated and in the 
highest state of cultivation. The vicinity for a con- 
siderable distance indicated by its life and bustle* 
that we were approaching to a capital, and on en- 
tering the city by its beautiful trenches and noble 
gates, we found the streets crowded with people in 
their gayest attire — and filled with corn and cattle, 
and almbst every article of commerce, it being mar- 
ket day. It is a magnificent city, and next to 
Paris, incomparably the finest we have yet seen on 
the continent. The houses are all built of stone, 
with arcades in the principal' streets, and rows of 
well furnished shops. The town is abundantly sup- 
plied with fountains, and streams of water flow 
through the centre of the streets, which are wide, 
in deep and broad channels cut for their reception. 
From the great influx of people the city had a very 
gay appearance. The expression, the costume, the 
language, — all was perfectly new. I was greatly in- 
terested in my perambulations through it. It seem* 
ed to exhibit society under another aspect. — It had 
not the refinement 6f Paris, nor th^dulness of Ge; 
neva, but appeared like the capital of an active and 
flourishing state. 

22 
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There are many noble edifices in Bern. The Ca- 
thedral is a magnificent pile of gothk architecture, 
occupying a bold elevation above the Aar. It 
possesses a remarkably fine organ, of enormous 
size, stretching to nearly the whole breadth of the 
church. They were preparing the choir, no longer 
disgraced by the splendid paraphanalia of popish 
worship, for the meeting of the Swiss Diet. 

In the city of Bern, I was shocked by a spec- 
tacle of human degradation and wretchedness, 
such as I had never witnessed before. I was, of 
course, aware of the practice that prevails in many 
parts of the continent, of chaining criminals, like 
beasts, to carts, which they drag along the streets, 
for the purpose of collecting the filth and rubbish 
which is swept up and thrown in by other criminals 
of lighter. delinquency and less heavily ironed: here 
I saw it, and it was, indeed, a most repulsive and 
humiliating sight. No doubt the hulks at Wool- 
wich would exhibit as shocking a spectacle; but 
then it is not as here, obtruded upon one's eyes in 
the heart of the city, and where the mind is little 
prepared for such an affecting lesson. But it is 
common to the Bernese, and does not, of course, 
excite the same emotions in their minds as in those 
of strangers. Men, and even women, are doomed 
to this degrading punishment for years, and some- 
times for life. I should hope that the diffusion of 
knowledge, and the advance of liberal sentiment, 
would sooner or later induce all civilized states to 
review their criminal codes, and make such revi* 
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slons as the experience of past ages, and the public 
voice seem to require.* 

At our hotel in Bern we met with every thing in 
the highest style of elegance and comfort, and I could 
only regret that we had but a few hours to devote 
to a place that might have occupied and inter- 
ested us several days* We there changed our 
driver, and procured a smart spirited fellow, with a 
fine set of horses, who has got us over the ground at 
a rate very superior to that of the miserable drone 
ire left behind. 

I know not that I ever passed so fine a road as 
that by which we left Bern to proceed to Soleurc. 
It turns abruptly to the left, and climbs a bill im- 



* Perhaps I ought to Qualify wbat t nave written above, and t 
prefer doing it by a note, rather than by any* alteration of the original 
passage. The closing remark, though excited by what 1 saw in Bern, 
is intended to apply not so much to any foreign systems of punish- 
ment as to our own. The sanguinary character of the British code, 
and the abuses that exist in the system of police and the economy 
of oar prisons, are notorious evils, and it is to be feared, more adapt- 
ed to promote and increase, than diminish crimes. With respect to 
the practice above described in Bern, I am aware that Howard, and 
many enlightened philanthropists approve it, for the male convicts 
at least ; the spectacle, however, when first heboid by a stranger 
must strike him as barbarous and disgusting. These men might be 
usefully employed without converting the streets of the city into 
scenes of punishment, and compelling the innocent inhabitants to 
be spectators. . America has unquestionably the advantage of us in 
her method of treating criminals ; and there ere few states in Europe 
thatmightnot.be essentially benefited .by adopting tome of her 
principles. I rejoice that this subject is at present occupying much 
of the public attention, and hope, that when prejudice is a little 
more subdued, good will result from all that has been said and 
written about it. m* 



mediately on leaving the gates of the city, and .passes 
between rows of trees, with a gentle slope on either 
band, covered with the freshest verdure and as 
smooth as the finest lawn. The bird's-eye views of 
the city, which we obtained as we ascended, were 
extremely interesting. We saw it in its length 
and breadth surrounded by the Aar, and laying 
in full perspective at our feet. But a far nobler 
scene "was unfolded to the south-east, where an 
immense chain of Alps appeared like the outer 
boundaries of some new creation, to which their 
dreadful precipices, inaccessible peaks, and sum- 
mits of untrodden snow for ever barred the ap? 
proach of man. The average height of this chain is* 
perhaps, abotjt twelve thousand feet; and the forms of 
the mountains that compose it are wild and fantastic 
beyond imagination. The purity of the atmosphere 
gave them a distinctness of outline, such as is rarely 
enjoyed in our own country, and such as I once 
realized in the ascent of Ben Lomond. The beams 
of tbe retiring sun gilded their lofty pinnacles, and 
imparted to their masses of spotless snow a bright- 
ness that teemed to have more of heaven in it than 
earth. Oh ! if terrestrial scenes can appear so 
lovely, what must that purity and lustre be, of 
which they are only the dim shadows and imperfect 
emblems ! 

We slqpt last night at Soleure, and left it at six 
this morning. While the carriage Was getting 
ready, I stepped into two of tire churches, wiiich 
were close "by our inn. They were performing di- 
y\m worship in both, though at such >an «arly 
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hour, and one of teem was nearly filtad with people. 
The church of St* Ursus is esteemed the finest in 
Switzerland. Its architecture is Grecian, and the 
altar pieces and ornaments are in the highest style 
of Popish magnificence. - Soleure is watered by the 
Aar, and its neighbourhood is remarkably pleasant* 
The land is chiefly pasturage* and the meadows are 
extremely rich* No wonder that their cattle in this 
part of Switzerland should be so fine*. 1 saw some 
oxen in the market-place at Bern equal to any I 
ever saw in Leicestershire* and that would have 
satisfied the greatest connoisseur in beef* had he 
been upon the search for his Christmas dinner* 

Our first stage from Soleure was to Balstall* It 
would be ungrateful to pass this little village with* 
out notice* for there, at breakfast* we had the best 
bread we have met with since leaving England* and 
this I assure you was no small luxury* A few miles' 
before reaching Birstall die road turns abruptly to 
the left* and traverses a rocky pass, at the head of 
which, crowning an enormous rock, stands the ruined ■ 
castle of Klass* Issuing from the pass, we entered -• 
a spacious valley, the hills gently rising to the right 
clothed with forests of fir* and rocks towering ab- 
ruptly to the left, to an amazing height* Qn the 
summit of one perpendicular crag, after passing 
Balstall, we observed the ruins of the castle of Fal- 
kenstein— and a few miles further, those of the cas- 
tle of Wallenburg. These mouldering ruins too 
surely indicated what scenes in former ages were 
developed in these peaceful vales, when they wera« 
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made to ring with the clangour of arms, and were 
deluged with blood. 

" We dined at the little town of Liechstall, a poor 
and insignificant place, yet we entered it by towers 
that had once been strong, and it appeared to be 
like most of the continental towns, completely 
walled. After dinner we strolled about the town, 
and penetrated into the shop of a calico printer, who 
was busy at his work. He could speak nothing but 
German himself, but he soon introduced his brother, 
who spoke very godd English. He told us he was a 
mathematical and surgical instrument maker. Twen- 
ty years ago he left England, where be had worked 
some time. He said be was much better off then 
than he was now, for he had very little work at pre.r 
sent. But, notwithstanding this, he loved his coun- 
try. He spoke very highly of the English, and call- 
ed his children to see the Messrs* Anglais., He ob- 
served, the town in which he lived was a poor place ; 
and very aptly compared, it to a. court in London.. 
J inquired into the state of religion and education 
amongst them. He said they were all protestants* 
They had no Sunday schools, but they bad daily 
schools gratis, to which the poor were obliged to 
send their children. They have no branch of the 
Bible society amongst them, but they are abundant- 
ly supplied with the holy scriptures from tb^Bociety 
sit Basle. The minister is very diligent in the dis* 
charge of bis duty, and catechises the children when 
they have attained to the age of fifteen years. 

About five miles from Liechstall, an abrupt turn 
of the road gave us the first view of the Rhine, with, 



the d*rk woods of the Black Forest occupying the 
rising ground on its opposite bank, and forming, in 
that direction, the frontiers of the Austrian territo- 
ry. I could not but behold with the deepest inte- 
rest, this noble and impetuous torrent, associated as 
it is with the most important scenes and revolutions 
in the history of Europe, and oftener, perhaps, than 
any other, disturbed by the thunder of war and dyed 
with blood. 

The windows of our hotel look out upon the 
Rhine, and the river washes the walls of the house. 
The stream rushes past with astonishing rapidity. 
Here is a permanent bridge, built in part only of 
.stone. It consists of fourteen arches, and is six^ 
hundred feet in length. Ip the strongest part of the 
current it is of wood, and over the piles are placed 
enormous mill-stones, to prevent their being torn up 
from their sockets and hurried down the stream*. 
The river divides the city into two parts, forming 
the large and small town. The city is surrounded 
by walls and ramparts, and is capable, it is s^id* of 
containing one hundred, thousand inhabitants. Its 
present population^ however, is stated at only six- 
teen thousand. In, 1431 it was forty thousand* 
There are no craft or pleasure boats upon the river, 
the rapidity of the current forbidding them* We 
have just seen a boat start that appeared ill able to 
stand the fury of such a torrept. It went at a ter- 
rific rate, and was soon out of sight. In these frail 
and crazy barks, however, travellers are sometimes 
conveyed to Strasburg, a distance of eighty miles, 
which they accomplish in fifteen hours.. . It appeared 
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tome that the navigation was extremelf perilous, 
for the river abounds #ith shoals an<t eddies, — the 
boat is of the rudest structure, composed of a few 
planks of deal, and often so rickety, that a man 
cannot "stand erect in it, while it is navigated down • 
the torrent by a single paddle. 

There are some noble residences in Basle, which 
bespeak the opulence of their inhabitants ; but tike 
streets in general are narrow and intricate. Th6 
windows of the houses are for the most part defend- 
ed by massive iron grating, which gives them the 
appearance of prisons, and throws an air of gloom 
over the whole place* We observed the same 
thing in other tcfwns, but were peculiarly struck with 
it here. The cathedral is a venerable structure, 
but greatly -disfigured by the Ted paint with which 
its whole exterior has been barbarously daubed. It 
will ever bte remembered as the asylum in which the 
ashes of the great Erasmus repose. Behind the ca- 
thedral is a terrace commanding a noble prospect of 
the 'river, the city, and the adjacent country on file 
opposite bank of the Rhine. 

The library at Basle is rich in. the original manu- 
scripts of the reformers; and connected with/ it is a 
suite of apartments, in which are preserved many 
original drawings and paintings of the famous Hoi- 
Vein, who was a native of this city, where may be 
traced the progress of his genius from the rudest ef- 
forts of his pencil to that perfection in the art, for 
which his name is so justly celebrated. 

Basle is also the seat of an ancient university, con- 
nected with which are some of the most illustrious 
names in literature aad science ; and no student in 
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biblical criticism 'can fail to pronounce, amongst 
many others, that of a Wetstein and a Buxtorf, with 
grateful admiration* 

The principal manufactures of Basle are ribands., 
stuffs, and paper. The Basilians claim the inven- 
tion of the art of paper making and of printing as 
their otirn. Their claim to the . honour of the last 
invention is, however, so slender, that the city of 
Basle is rarely mentioned in those controversies to 
which the subject has given rise. The only towns 
considered as having any ^dght to contend for it *re 
Meyence, Strasburg, and Hadeim. 

Basle is a protectant canton, and there » a great 
steadiness and sobriety amongst the people. Al- 
(hoogkremarkabl^for their love of liberty, they yet 
seem to be under the influence of an active and in- 
quisitive police. The magistrates are extremely 
careful of the public comfort and the public morals, 
and, like the fathers of the state, forbid their chil- 
dren whatever is likely to injure either. We asked 
for white bread— the magistrates allowed nothing 
but brown, because of the failure of the last harvest. 
We asked for French or English newspapers— the 
magistrates did not allow any to enter the canton; 
we might read the German if we pleased. One of 
the party inquired if there was any theatre. No- 
was the reply— Government will allow no public 
amusemeot whatever since the last bad season, lest 
the .people ahouldapdnd that money upon shows and 
spectacles, which they (want dor bread. It would be 
better for the peopkif all Governments .had an equal 
regawl itoahewetfare^of -their snfcjects! 

Your'sf &c. 
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LETTER XXIV. 

KM. 
Mr DEAR p- 

We are detained at this place, a small vil- 
lage on the German side of the Rhine, opposite 
Strasburg, being too late in our arrival to enter the 
city this evening. The gates are always closed at 
nine o'clock, and no one is permitted to pass after 
that time. This is a novel circun&stance to an Eng- 
lishman, who would not very calmly endure being* 
shut out of one_nf hi* aa»iowaettt m*oh an early 
hour. We thank God that the days of the curfew 
are over with us, and that we know nothing of that 
insecure and perturbed state of things which ren- 
ders such precautions necessary. But we are not in 
England, and must, therefore, quietly submit. 

We crossed the Rhine yesterday morning by the 
bridge at Basle, passed through the little city, and 
at the distance of about three miles on the road, left 
the canton of Basle, and entered Germany by the 
territories of the Grand Duke of Baden. We had 
the Rhine on our left; and the Black Forest, cover* 
ing majestic hills, at some distance on. our right; 
while a rich and luxuriant landscape smiled at every 
step. From the brow of a hill, about twelve miles 
from Basle, we obtained a glorious view of the wind* 
ings of the river — the extensive and fertile valley 
through which it meanders— the dark undtolationg of 
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\he forest — the towers and the spires of the city in 
the distance — and the whole line of Alps in the 
back ground, rising in hoary grandeur, and glitter- 
ing in the beams of the noon-day sun. 

Here we left the Rhine ; the rpad takes a direc- 
tion towards the Black Forest, and skirts the edge 
of it, all the way to Fribourg. The route to Vienna 
lies through the heart of this forest. It was formerly, 
and is still, much infested by wolves, and at certain 
periods, especially in the severity of winter, travel* 
ling through it is not altogether unaccompanied with 
danger. You may, perhaps, have heard of a re- 
markable instance of self-devotion, related of the 
servant of a German Baron, who was passing through 
this forest, and pursued by wolves. For a while 
they kept a-head of their ravenous pursuers, but the 
servant perceiving thpm gaining ground, and assured 
at length that escape was utterly impossible, told the 
postillion to stop— -commended his wife and children 
to his master's protection, and then calmly gave 
himself up to be devoured — thus saving the life of 
his master at the expense of his own. 

Happily, however, we saw no wolves — and the 
only inconvenience we suffered, was a detention of 
some hours at a filthy post-house. The postillion 
and the horses were all in the hay-field, and the wary 
landlady, was sagacious enough not to send for them, 
till she had got the price of a dinner out of the 
pockets of her guests. This circumstance delayed 
our arrival in Fribourg three hoars, and it was just 
dusk when we entered the town. 

Fribourg is a fine old town, famous for its minster, 
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and its university. The minster is a noble pile of 
gothic architecture, most highiy wrought* and of 
fine proportion. The workmanship of the tower 
and steeple is exquisite. The church is said to-be 
after the model of that at Strasburg, and one of the 
finest ecclesiastical edifices in Germany. 

We took op our quarters at the Moor, and had 
reason to be well satisfied with the civility and intel- 
ligence of our landlord. His appearance, more- 
over, was very prepossessing to us citizens of Lon- 
don, for he had all the protuberance and self-com- 
placent air of a perfect cit, and might have been 
transported in statu quo, to a Lord Mayor's feast, or 
a fishmonger's dinner, without any chance of his 
foreign extraction being discovered, if he but kept 
his own counsel, and simply addressed himself to the 
matter in hand. 

He told us, that at the time of die invasion of 
France by thenllied armies, nearly a million of men 
passed through Fribourg. At that time, a malig- 
nant fever raged in the town, and carried off from 
ggrirty to forty a day. Nevertheless, the Emperor 
| Alexander visited the hospital in person : " as for 
|me," said the landlord, shrugging up his shoul* 
Iders with wonderful effect, " I did not dare to do it, 
Ifor fear of catching the fever." 

In the album of the hotel, we saw many illustrious 
names, and amongst others, that of Gustavus Adol- 
phus, the ci-devant king of Sweden,who passed the 
29th, 30th, and 31st of July, 1813, in that inn. 
The landlord assured us that the handwriting was his 
*wst. 
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We did not leaVfcFribourg tin noon to-day, having 
j&et with interesting objects to detain us. Before 
breakfast we visited the cathedral. The gates were 
open, and many were engaged in their morning de- 
votions before the several altars. The interior of 
the church is spacious and magnificent, and abounds, 
with sculptures and paintings of the richest kind. 
We were particularly struck with a representation of 
the last supper, quite novel in its plan. In a smaU 
recess, or chapel, in one of the aisles of the church) 
an ordinary table is placed, covered with White 
linen, and the Redeemer and the twelve apostles 
are seated round it, in figures of marble, as large as 
life. The expression of the countenances is admira* 
bly given, especially that of John, who leans on 
the bosom of Christ — and Judas, who sits the last in 
the groupe, and whose hand grasps the bag. The 
whole has a very fine and imposing effect, and comes 
nearer to life than any thing I have yet seen. This 
church is also very rich in painted glass. 

We should have staid longer in the cathedral, but 
our walking about seemed to disturb the devotions of 
the devotees, and being warned to depart by the sour 
looks, and savage mutterings of a fierce old man, 
who appeared to be particularly annoyed by the pre- 
sence of us heretics, in so holy a place, we deemed 
it prudent to take the hint. 

From the cathedral we proceeded to the library. 
It contains about 70,000 volumes. It possesses no 
manuscripts, but many of the books are extremely 
rare and valuable, consisting chiefly of Polyglots — 
the Fathers— iScftitone^ principes of the classics, 
23 
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Jtc.&c. I observed the Polyglot of Cardinal Ximenes. 
This library belongs to the university, in which 
there are, at present, about four hundred students. 
These give a literary air to the town. I never saw 
so many young men, passing through the streets 
with books under their arms, as at Fribourg. There 
is, also, a very excellent collection of anatomical 
preparations, which we saw. The number is small, 
but the subjects »»n well preserved and judiciously 
arranged. 

After breakfast we were gratified. by a visit to the 
convent and the monastery. The convent is si- 
tuated at the outskirts of the town. We were per- 
mitted to see the interior of it, and were highly 
pleased with the accomplished manners, and polite 
attention of the superior, who accompanied us 
through the apartments, and explained the economy 
of the institution. There are but twelve nuns at 
present in the convent, and three lay sisters; the 
latter perform the domestic duties of the house. 
Four of the nuns are employed in teaching a girl's 
school kept within the walls of the convent. The 
number of scholars is about four -hundred ; the la- 
bours of the nuns are entirely gratuitous. We visit- 
ed the several classes, and the nuns to whose charge 
they were committed, with great readiness exhibit- 
ed specimens of their work, which the ladies as- 
sured us^did all the parties concerned the greatest 
credit. The rest of the sisters occupy themselves 
in needle-work. We were admitted to the cell of 
one. It was a neat and commodious chamber. The 
furniture of the room was simple, but sufficient, and 
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I observed a small collection of books. The mm 
seemed very happy, and was busy at her work. 
The superior opoke excellent French, all the rest 
could speak no language but German. She could 
also understand a little English, a circumstance of 
which she informed us, with the utmost delicacy of 
feeling, lest, as she observed, we should make re- 
marks we might not wish any but our own party to 
hear; 

She told us that all the useless convents had been 
abolished by Joseph II., but that such religious 
establishments as rendered themselves serviceable 
to society were permitted to remain. We inquired 
by what means the institution was supported. She 
said they had funds, but they were so scanty, that 
they were obliged occasionally to solicit aid from 
Government, which was readily granted them. She 
appeared much pleased when she discovered that 
we were English, and spoke very highly of our 
country. She asked how long we had been tra- 
velling, and observed, " it must be a fine thing to 
go abroad and see the world as you do,"-*-and yet 
there was nothing in her countenance thai betrayed 
dissatisfaction with her calm and sequestered lot. 
On the contrary, there was an air of mild and placid 
cheerfulness about her, with an expression that 
indicated virtues and dispositions, that might sweet- 
en a better state than that of celibacy and solitude. 

She kindly showed us the chapel of the convent. 
Jt is remarkable for possessing the skeleton of one 
St. Felician, an early martyr of the church. It lies 
in a glass case over one of the altars, and is most 
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splendidly arrayed in satin and velvet, adorned with 
jewels and lace. It is not easy to conceive what a 
curious figure a skeleton's head cuts, looking out 
from the midst of such finery. It affords, how- 
ever, a striking emblem of that world, with its plea- 
sures and allurements, which these nuns profess to 
have forsaken. Its external appearance is splendid 
and fascinating, but in reality it is all rottenness and 
deformity. As Henry Kirke White said of those 
academic honours, which he purchased with his life, 
we may truly say of the world, u It is a death's head, 
wider a maik of beauty." 

The bones of this famous martyr, who was a 
bishop, were presented to the convent. The ap- 
parel and decorations are the workmanship of the 
nuns. The lamp which was found burning in his 
sepulclge, is still unextinguished by his side. Near 
the altar of the saint, we observed many little arms 
and legs, and other members of the human body 
modelled in wax, and laid in rows upon shelves* 
We inquired the meaning of the collection. The nun 
informed us that they were offerings to the saint, in 
consequence of miraculous cures effected by his 
mediation. If any person had a disease in the arm 
or leg, &c. he brought the representation of the 
diseased limb in wax, and presented it at the shrine 
of the saint, who interceded for him, and he was 
immediately healed. I thought, from her manner 
of telling the story, that the nun herself had not 
much faith in it. Indeed, she appeared to be a 
woman of an enlarged and liberal mind, whose 
heart would freely open to the light of truth, if from 
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any quarter it should beam upon her. We left her 
with regret, and shall long remember the nun of 
Fribourg — the politeness of her manners — the 
soundness of her understanding, and the sweetness 
of her disposition. 

From the convent we proceeded to the monastery 
of the Capuchin friars. The monks are all old 
men, and with their bald heads, long beards, san- 
dalled feet, and coarse brown coat and cowl, bound 
round the middle with a piece of rope, from which 
was suspended the rosary and cross, were to me, 
who had never seen a monk before, most venerable 
and interesting objects. One of them only could 
speak French. He told us that he took the habit of 
a monk when but twenty years old, and though he 
is now eighty-three, yet he still appeared a strong 
and hearty man, and spoke with all the fire and ener- 
gy of youth. " At the time of the French revolu- 
tion," said he, u when this country was a part of 
Alsace, they wanted to abolish this monastery, and 
offered to provide for the monks if they would ab- 
jure the monastic life and become curates. But, 
no," said the old man, the fire of indignation flashing 
from his eyes, " I disdained the proposal — I had taken 
the vow to my God, and I resolved to perform it — 
preferring to live in poverty and upon alms, rather 
than forsake the life to which I was devoted." Of 
what use to society he had been during his long life, 
hdwever, he did not tell us; neither did he say 
■ wherein consisted the wisdom or the piety of taking 
such a voiy. He told us that they were not per- 
mitted to receive any new fathers into the monaste- 

- . '2a* 
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LETTER XXV. 

Mayence. 

My dear 

Immediately on leaving Kehl, we cross- 
ed the Rhine by the bridge of boats, and again en- 
tered France. We passed on our left the beauti- 
ful monument erected by Napoleon to the memory 
of General Dessaix. It is the work of Ohmacht, 
a German artist, from a design of Weinbrenner. 
At Strasburg, which is about three miles from the 
banks of the Rhine, the principal object of attrac- 
tion is the cathedral. It is certainly one of the 
finest buildings the continent can boast. Its work- 
manship is most exquisite, and its whole appearance 
truly sublime. The stone is of a dark red ? which 
gives it a sombre character. The front is exceed- 
ingly magnificent, notwithstanding the circumstance 
that it was designed for two spires and possesses 
only one. The spire is the highest in Europe, 
being four hundred and ninety-four feet from 
the ground : yet it is extremely light and elegant. 

Mr. H , Mrs. F — — , and myself, ascended 

within eighteen feet of the highest accessible point — 
the other eighteen feet of honour we did not think 
it wise to purchase at the peril of oqr liyes ; 
for, from the place where we stood, the steps 
to the highest pinnacle are entirely undefended, 
that it must be madness in one, not well prac- 
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tised in the art of climbing, to attempt ascend* 
ing them on the thin pinnacle of aspire, then nearly 
five hundred feet from the earth. The ascent to 
the point we reached was extremely difficult, and 
not, I think, altogether without danger, for the 
spire is composed entirely of open work, wrought 
in stone, bound together with bare of iron ; and 
we had to squeeze through a narrow cork-screw 
kind of staircase, that winds round the gothic pin- 
nacles, which rise almost like bundles of reeds, 
gradually lengthened towards the centre to form 
the spire. The descent was by far the most formi- 
dable part of this «*pedit*oo, and I was not a little 
pleased and thankful when it wad safely accom- 
plished. My ambition led me to the top of the 
highest spire in Europe, but, like most elevations, it 
was giddy and hazardous ; and in this instance, at 
in many others, by no means repaid the toil of 
reaching it, for the view into the street below is 
too terrific to impart any thing like pleasure, while 
that of the surrounding country is flat and unin- 
teresting, except to the north, and not any more 
extensive than what is obtained from the leads 
of the tower beneath, which is not more than 
half its height, and the ascent to which is perfectly 
safe and easy. The principal objects are the wind- 
ings of the Rhine and the buildings of the city. At 
the time of the passing of the allied armies through 
the continent there were sixty thousand men in the 
neighbourhood of Strasburg, thirty in Kehl, and 
thirty in the plains in the vicinity of the town. 
On the leads above mentioned, men constantly 
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Kve, whose business it is to keep a watch over the 
city, and to give the earliest alarm of fire. They 
are furnished with long poles, from which a flag is 
hung by day and a lantern by night. So soon as 
a fire is seen, they sound the 'tocsin and rouse the 
inhabitants, whose eyes are immediately turned to 
the tower of the church, and the direction in which 
the flag .or lantern is pointed, and the quantity of 
the pole which is put out, shows them at once the 
direction and distance of the fire. • To secure the 
watchfulness of the men, they are compelled to 
strike the quarters upon the clock, which of course 
keeps one of them coartantly awake, and on the 
look out. These excellent precautions seem to 
have arisen from the circumstance that the interior 
of the cathedral was almost entirely consumed by 
fire about fifty years ago. 

The interior of the cathedral is spacious and 
plain, but exceedingly rich in painted glass. It is 
surrounded by little chapels. Service was perform- 
ing at the high altar, and at several of the inferior 
altars, and there were many people engaged in their 
devotions. The organ is remarkably elegant, and 
curiously placed over one of the aisles. 

From the cathedral we went to the church of 
'St. Thomas, to see the monument erected by Louis 
*XV. to the memory of the great General, Count 
. Saxe. It is a noble effort of the art of sculpture. 
The General is represented descending to his 
; tomb, Death is holding the lid of it open for his 
> reception — while the Genius of France, in the ut- 
* most agony, puts forth one hand to arrest the Count, 
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and with the other she strives to thrust away Death* 
Hercules stands leaning on the other end of the 
sarcophagus, with an expression of the deepest, but 
most dignified grief. 

From Strasburg we proceeded along a flat and 
insipid, though highly cultivated country, to Lauter- 
bourgh, on leaving which we entered a portion of the 
Bavarian territories. This was indicated by the de- 
mand for our passports, and the change of the 
postillion's costume to light blue. We now drove 
for several miles through a fine wood, the openings 
in which towards the Rhine gave us occasional 
views of the high lands on the opposite bank of the 
river, though we saw not the river itself, until we 
reached the vicinity of Spire. 

All along from Strasburg to Spire the harvest 
looked well, though in some places a little beat down 
by the heavy thunder showers with which we have 
recently been visited. The potato, the Indian 
corn, and the vine, each attracted our attention as 
we passed along. They seem to flourish exceed- 
ingly in this genial clime. We spent a sabbath at 
Spire in retirement and quietude. We repaired 
to the churches, but service was performed in the 
German language, of which none of us, I believe, 
understood enough to derive any edification from 
* what we heard. I was present in the afternoon at 
one of the churches, when the minister catechised 
the children, and was much pleased with the serious- 
ness and earnestness of his manner. He appeared 
to be deeply interested in the improvement of hit 
Catechumens, and to take great pains in their in- 
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fltruction* They read a chapter of the new testa- 
ment, each one reading a verse, and the question 
of the minister arose out of the verses as they were 
read. This was in a Lutheran church* We after- 
wards went to the Catholic chapel, and there we 
heard a country congregation, not chant, but 
bawl the vespers. There was more of the ludicrous 
in the scene than I could endure, and I quickly 
left them, and returned to the solitude of my own 
apartment to reflect on the happy sabbatb you was 
spending in England — that land of sabbaths and of 
bibles— dearer to me than ever — since I have learned 
the value of its privileges by their loss ! At Spire 
there is little to interest a stranger, except an did 
cathedral of curious architecture, now fast sinking 
to decay* 

On leaving Spire, we passed through a flit, but 
luxuriant country to Manheim. There we crossed 
the Rhine by a bridge of boats, and entered again 
the territories of the Grand Duke of Baden. At 
Manheim is a palace of the Grand Duke, and from 
the Bavarian side of the Rhine, as we approached 
the city, we had a fine view of the chateau, the 
gardens of which are laid out in the style of an 
English pleasure-ground, and. occupy a space of 
many acres between <he back front of the palace and 
the river. Manheim is a very fine city. Its streets 
are wide, and cross each other at right angles. The 
houses are all white and clean in their appearance, 
being built either of stone, or- covered with a com* 
position imitating it. The style of building is ex- < 
tremely good ; the streets are clean, and the city 
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throughout has a light and cheerful appearance. 
We found excellent quarters, great civility, and a 
good English breakfast, at the good English sign, 

After breakfast we walked to see the chateau and 
its gardens. The gardens are extensive and well 
laid out. The chateau is an immense pile of build* 
ing, chiefly of a red kind of stone, intermixed with 
a whiter sort, which, when near, has hy no means 
n. pleasing effect. The palace is not very unlike that 
of Hampton Court in its external appearance. The 
interior is very magnificent : but with the exception 
of a suite of rooms fitted up in the modern style for 
the reception of the Duke on his late marriage, is 
much neglected, and seems bordering at least upon 
decay, — while the rotten window frames in the prin- 
cipal front, and the stillness and solitude that reign 
in the grass-grown courts, give it an air of desola- 
tion and gk>om. The apartments prepared for the 
Duke and Dutchess on their marriage are, however, 
furnished with more taste and elegance than we have 
witnessed in any palace on the continent — and the 
state bed, which was the bridal couch, is the most 
costly and beautiful piece of workmanship that can 
be conceived. The whole of the furniture is white 
satin and muslin, most delicately embroidered with 
flowers. The state apartments beneath are fine, 
and the ball-room, which is lined with the richest 
marble, particularly so. There are softie good 
paintings, by the best masters, in the picture gal- 
lery, — Rubens, Raphael, Teniers, Poussin, Titiafi, 
&c &c— and casts from the most celebrated an- 

24 
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tiques, in the chambers appropriated to models — the 
Venus, Lacoon, and Apollo are there. There is 
abo a small collection of choice engravings. We 
had not time to see the ci-devant church of the 
Jesuits, which is said to be well worthy the travel- 
ler's attention. 

Leaving Manheim, we crossed the Necker, which 
empties itself into the Rhine at Manheim, by ano- 
ther bridge of boats, and passing along a very heavy 
road of deep sand for some miles, came up with the 
fertile hills, which run along this side of the Rhine, 
at the distance of a few miles from the river, and 
entered on the beautiful tract of country, called the 
Bergstrasse, which is said to be the richest and most 
picturesque in Germany. We passed through Wein- 
heim, and left Heidelbergh on our right. For many 
miles the road lay along the foot of hills clothed al- 
most to their summits with luxuriant vineyards, and 
crowned with forests, from the midst of which, here 
and there, ruined castles were seen to emerge in 
.gloomy grandeur. On the left was a level country, 
■rich in corn fields and orchards, stretching to the 
Rhine, and bounded on «the line of the horizon, 
with the extensive forests which skirt the banks of 
that river. 

About five P. M. we arrived at Darmstadt, the 
capital and residence of the Grand Duke of Hesse 
Darmstadt, whose dominions we entered immedi- 
ately on leaving Baden. 

Darmstadt is a small but elegant city. It appears 
to be in its infancy, and has very much the air of a 
fashionable watering place in England. The houses 
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are all of stone, and in abeautifal style of archi- 
tecture. The high street leads from the chateau 
through the centre of the city, and is terminated by 
a fine avenue of trees in a park, to which it opens* 
The chateau is a spacious and elegant building. We 
had not time to view the interior. 

Leaving Darmstadt, we passed over extensive 
plains of corn, skirted by distant woods, and through 
several .villages, that* seemed the abodes of peace 
and comfort, and within a mile or two of Frankfort, 
rose through the midst of a forest of stately trees to 
the brow of a hilt, whence the busy scenes of the 
city, and the beauties of its surrounding country, 
dimly met the eye amid the gloom of the twilight. 

Frankfort is at present restored to its pristine state 
of independence. Buonaparte gave to its citizens a 
Grand Duke ; but they have gat rid of him, and are 
now a free city, governed by a Burgomaster of their 
own choosing, and in possession of the liberties their 
ancestors enjoyed. 

Frankfort te a large, irregularly built town seated 
oh the Mein, extremely populous and busy— the po- 
pulation is about fifty thousand souls. It is, perhaps, 
the chief commercial city on the continent, and mer- 
chants from all parts of Europe and Asia send agents 
to transact business at its annual fair. The cathe- 
dral is onljr interesting from its antiquity, its monu- 
ments, and the circumstance that the Emperors of 
Germany used to be crowned in it. Otherwise it 
has no attractions. It is mean as a building, very 
dirty, and much neglected in the intefrior — while ex- ; 
ternally, it is surrounded by shops and shambles, by 
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which it is cojtpietely hidden and disgraced. Many 
of the houses arc spacious, and have the appear- 
ance of the abodes of wealthy merchants* — There 
are great multitudes of Jews in the city.* I had the 
good fortune in my rambles to find out the Rag-fair 
of the place. 

A very interesting ceremony took place in Frank- 
fort the evening of our arrival. The first cart laden 
with the produce of the present harvest, and adorned 
with garlands, entered the city, preceded by th« 
children of the different schools singing hymns. On. 
its arrival before the principal Lutheran church, the 
minister came out and. delivered an appropriate 
discourse, calculated to excite the gratitude of the 
people to Him who had crowned the .year with his 
goodness. They seem to have suffered more severely 
from the failure of the last harvest, on the continent, 
than wc did in England. 

At Frankfort is the Bibliotheque da Conseil au 
Roemer, a library which contains 120,000 vols, and 
a great number of MSS. and early printed- hooks. 



* There are about ten thousand Jews in Frankfort. Their residence 
was formerly restricted to ^particular part of the town, which was 
enclosed with walls, so that they could at any time be imprisoned 
in their own dwellings by locking the gates. So thickly were they 
then crowded together, that in seven houses which happened to be 
burnt down, there were found to have dwelt twelve hundred indi- 
viduals* The established religion is Lutheran ; but toleration baa 
been very slow in its progress in Frajtkfoet. Wot more thftn twenty- 
live years ago, the Calvin ists were obliged to go tan village on the 
opposite side of the Mein to enjoy pubHc worship in tranquillity. 
They have now two handsome places of worship within the 
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There are also many private collections of books, 
pictures, antiques; coins, insects, &c. well worth the 
attention of the carious, but which we had not time 
to see. A Bible Society was instituted there last 
year. 

Not far from Frankfort we crossed the boundary 
line of that free state, which includes a few villages 
round the city, and entered the territories of the 
Grand Duke of Nassau. The first place we passed 
was Hochheim — where the famous wine, well known 
by the name of AocAr, is made. The vines grow upon 
an eminence near the Mein, which flows by thfc 
village. From thence the country was flat and 
insipid, till a long and gentle ascent brought us to the 
brow of a bill, and gave us a grand view of the venera- 
bly towers of Mayence, with the windings of the 
Rhine and the Mein. The latter river empties its 
waters into the Rhine before the walls of Mayence. 

We passed through the garrison of C&ssel, oppo- 
site to Mayence, and had the honour to be received 
by the military with presented arms and beating of 
drums. An honour you will Bay quite out of my way. 
You are right — I ought not to have said we — the 
honour was intended for another in whose society t 
have the honour t6 travel. 

Your'Sj &c. 
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LETTER XXVL 

Cologne, 



Mr DftAR . 



Wb embarked yesterday morning on boards 
* boat, or packet, which is here called a cache tPeau, 
and sailed, or rather floated down the Rhine to this 
place. The river runs at the rate of six nwles ant 
hour. But before I leave Mayence I must say 
something about that ancient, and, on many accounts, 
interesting city. 

. Mayence was formerly the first electorate of th&- 
German empire. It was also an archbishopric, antd 
the archbishop and the elector were the tame per- 
son. It was the privilege of the elector of Mayence 
to crown the emperors. It is now a bishopric simply, 
and the capital of M ont-Tonnerre. It was a Roman 
'station, and the first town Was built by Drusus 
Germanicus (Magonliacum). One of the archbishops 
was Boniface, our countryman.-r-His monument is 
in the cathedral. 

The cathedral, called " Le Domef? is a most 
venerable pile, and is remarkably rich in ancient 
monuments ; amongst others it contains the tomb 
of Fastrada, wife of Charlemagne. Its architecture 
is plain. 

We were much interested with the man who 
showed us the cathedral. He was a Tyrolese, and 
had borne a commission in the army of France. Yl& 
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told us that be was not always poor, but he had lost 
his ail in the revolution* He said he was at the taking 
of Corsica. The family of Buonaparte, including 
young Napoleon, then a boy, fell into his hands, and 
"was canted by him into France. He told us that he 
Jiad saved the life of the two sons of the Duke of 
Conde, and twice he had saved the life of the Bishop 
of Mayence, who was deposed at the period of the 
revolution, but was now restored by the pope tcrftis. 
ecclesiastical functions and dignity* The old man 
spoke of him with the greatest feeling — almost with 
tears. 

The collegiate church of St. Stephen is a very 
ancient edifice. It stands upon an elevated site. 
We ascended to the top of its tower, and enjoyed a 
fine view of the city, the opposite fort of Cassel, the 
Rhine, the Mein, and the surrounding country. 

It was in this city that the art of printing with: 
metal types was invented in the fifteenth century. 
The house in which the first press was established 
was not long since standing in the street of the 
Gordonniers. . At present? however, it is entirely 
destroyed. We stood upon its ruins, and took a 
relic from Us foundation. The French, with their 
characteristic levity of disposition, began to build k 
theatre upon the spot. A few pillars in part erected 
are standing, the monuments of their indifference 
and folly. Qur guide at the cathedral expressed his 
opinion of the French in rather strong terms : he said 
the Germans at Mayence hated the French as they 
hate the devil ! How much that is, however, I dft 
pot pretend to say. 
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There are some interesting Roman antiquities in 
this place. We saw one which is on the ramparts* 
It is a solitary tower, the remains of a fortification 
built by Drusus. There are also the ruins of a 
Roman aqueduct in the neighbourhood, which we 
saw from the top of St. Stephen's. 

There is in Mayence a gallery of paintings, and 
a library of ninety thousand volumes. In the library 
are preserved some relics taken from the house in 
which printing was invented, and illustrative of the 
earliest efforts of that art. 

The voyage usually made by travellers down the 
Rhine, commences at Mayence and terminates at 
Cblogne* CoWence is exactly half way. About 
four miles from Mayence, at Biberic, on the right 
bank of the river, is the noble palace of the Grand 
Duke of Nassau. It is close on the water's edge* 
and has a delightful garden. Not long after leaving 
the chateau, the Grand Duke passed us in his state 
barge* About twenty miles from Mayence, at Bin- 
gen, on the left bank of the-river, the Nahe empties 
itself into the Rhine, and form*? in that direction, 
the boundary of the newly-acquired Prussian terri-> 
tories. Thence all on the left as far as Cologne, is 
Prussia. From Bingen the scenery of the Rhine 
is extremely grand and romantic. Hie river, broad 
and, rapid, winds round the bases of abrupt and 
lofty mountains. At every turn, you seem to be 
enclosed by the hills on the bosom of a fresh lake* 
and each, as it rapidly succeeds the other, has its 
own peculiar features of majesty and beauty. — 
TEowns and cities, venerable for their antiquity*.. 
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and peaceftil viUages and hamlets, skirt its banks* 
Almost every town you pass has its ruined castle, 
frowning on a proud eminence above it— em- 
bosomed in delicious woods, or seated on the 
rugged brow of some projecting rock. Deso- 
lated abbeys and cathedrals, the remains of ths 
purest age of gotbic architecture, are profusely 
scattered over the varied scene — and it requires* 
amid such interesting relics, no great effort of the 
imagination, to conceive the stream as you pass 
along, haunted by the heroes and the ecclesiastics 
of former times. 

We dined yesterday at Caub, a village on the 
light bank of the river. While we were at dinner, 
a poor half-starved dog came in to take what chance 
or compassion might throw in hi* way. Our pity 
soon became his advocate*, and a plate plentifully 
supplied with bones and bread was the result of it* 
pleading in his behalf. The door of the room was 
open, and in the course of the meal, turning that 
way, I observed a poor meagre, ragged boy 
looking wistfully at the benes which the dog was 
rapidly devouring, i never saw the intense anxiety 
of hunger so depicted in a human countenance he* 
fore — or met with such an illustration of th# feelings 
of the prodigal, who would lain have filled his hell; 
with the husks that the swine did eat. The look 
was eloquent— mho could racist its^ower. I beck- 
oned him into the room, and put into his eager 
hand a lump of bread *n4 * m»tton chop. Hq was 
leaving the room, when *m old man, who had 
witnessed our bounty to the lad, rushed in* At his 
appearance I p^t out my arm to repel his solicits 
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tion, crying out, we shall have all the town to dine 
if we go on at this rate. The poor old man imme- 
diately turned away— he made no complaint — he 
uttered no exclamation — bat I could see the pangs of 
hunger in his countenance, and the tear started in his 
eye. This was more than I could bear— and touch- 
ed to the very heart, I tasted an exquisite luxury in 
seeing this poor wretch depart with the smile of 
gratitude upon his lips. 

We disembarked at Coblence about seven in the 
evening. Coblence is at present under the Prussian 
government. It formerly belonged to Treves, and 
was annexed by Buonaparte to France. The go- 
vernment of Prussia is entirely military, which does 
not exactly suit the taste of the people. Every 
man, whatever be his rank, is obliged to serve one 
year in the army. It is an important place, and 
the king is strengthening its fortifications. On the 
opposite rock, which rises almost perpendicularly 
from the Rhine to the height of eight hundred feet, 
|s the celebrated fortress of Ehrenbreitstein. The 
view from it is considered the finest on the banks of 
the Rhine. The connexion with that side of the 
river is by a flying bridge. 

The population of Coblence is about 10,000. 
It has no buildings or institutions particularly wor- 
thy of attention, and no manufactory, but one of 
japan ware. From the failure of the last har- 
vest, the sufferings of the people here were very 
great. The landlord of our inn, (the black eagle,) 
a most intelligent and obliging man, and who 
spoke English remarkably well — mentioned a dis- 
trict in the mountains, where the peqple lived during 
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the whole winter upon nothing but frozen pota* 
toes ; and of these they had but a scanty pittance* 
as the greater part of the crop was never got, being 
buried in the snow. The poor were relieved by 
the bounty of the rich* The Prussian General 
Gneisenau, whom be called Btucher y s head, from 
* the circumstance that he laid the plans which Blu- 
sher executed, was then commanding in Coblence, 
and he told us, to the honour of the General, that at 
that time he had a service of plate just arrived from 
Paris, which he immediately consecrated to the relief 
of the distressed** Labour is very cheap, a fraqc 
and a half per day, is the ordinary wages. 

The people here are catholic. Education is gene* 
ral. The schools are obliged to educate the chil- 
dren of the poor, gratis; so that there are very few 
who cannot read and write. 

We embarked again upon the Rhine, at Coblence, 
this morning at seven o'clock, and landed here about 
half past six this evening. We took our provi* 
sions with us on board the boat, in consequence of 
which we experienced no delay* The Rhine was 
by no means so interesting to-day as yesterday. The 
scenery is less bold and romantic, and, at Bon, two- 
thirds of the distance from Coblence, we lost the 
hills altogether, and the country became flat, and 
not a little insipid, after the grand features we had 
left behind. From Coblence the reaches of the 
river became longer, and more expanded — the 

* I rejoice to arid that the king of Prussia has since rewarded the * 
benevolent General, by a present of another service of plate, more 
rateable than that which be so generously dfttoteft 
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islands more numerous, and the bills on either side 
mere fertile and luxuriant. Before reaching Bod, 
we passed the seven mountains, apd particularly 
marked the ruins of the castle of Drachenfels, that 
crown the nearest and most abrupt of the seven, 
which rises almost perpendicularly from the water's 
<edge to the height of about 1500 feet. This rock is 
almost entirely bare and veiy rugged— the rest are 
beautifully adorned with wood, and some of them 
are considerably higher. There are many curious 
and interesting traditions amongst the people in the 
neighbourhood, respecting these ruined castles of 
the Rhine. Some of them are related in the guide 
which we have with us, and none are more interest- 
ing than that of Drachenfels. 

The view of Cologne from the Rhine is very im- 
posing from its numerous spires' and public edifices. 
In its bay you have the first sight of any thing like 
shipping and commerce. It also has- a flying bridge 
like Coblence. It is a place of great -antiquity, and 
is the oppidum ubiorum of the Romans* In more 
modern times it was one of the first cities in .Ger- 
many, but it is now under the government of Prussia, 
and is fallen much into decay. Though it stands 
upon eight times as much ground as Coblence, it 
has but four times its number of inhabitants — 
there are 8,800 houses. There are at present ma- 
nufactories of ribands, lace, and stockings. 

The antiquities of Cologne are many and interest- 
ing. The cathedral, called the Doipe, is in an un- 
finished state, but as far as it is built, it is a most 
sublime structure-rand if it should ever be com- 
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pleted, according to the original plan, it will unques- 
tionably be one of the noblest edifices in Europe ; 
and perhaps the largest and most stately of it* cathe- 
drals. It is m truth, as* our guide calls it—Undes 
plus btmtx morceaux dc Pancienne arehiUetur* AUe» 
mandt. ' Fts foundations were laid in 1243, by Arch- 
bishop Gonrad, of Hochst&den. The nave is sup- 
ported by a quadruple' colonnade of one- hundred 
columns. These columns are immense, yet their 
appearance is light and elegant. The chancel is 
complete and used for worship. It is fitted up in 
the richest style, and hung with tapestry. Its altar 
is most splendid, and it has a great profusion of 
painted glass in its windows. The roof is immensely 
high, and suggests to the beholder what, when com- 
pleted, must be the elevation of the towers to bear 
any proportion to such a roof. The towers were to 
have been five hundred feet high. One, however, 
is not more than twenty-one from the ground, and 
the other not half the intended elevation. The 
monuments in the choir are innumerable and most 
magnificent. 

There is a library connected with the cathedral, 
and a chamber, called the chambre JPor, which con- 
tains many sacred utensils and sacerdotal garments 
of immense value, which were saved from the ruin of 
the revolution, and restored to the church in 1 804. 

The church of St. Mary, or Capitole, is not less re- 
markable than the Dome. It was in the chapitre of 
this church that the unfortunate Maria de Medicis, 
wife of Henry IV. and mother of Louis XIII. ended 
25 x 
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her days in misery, after having been banished firow 
France by the intrigues of Richelieu. 

In the church of the Minorites, is the tomb of the 
celebrated Duns Scotus: the monks possess his 
MSS. to the amount of fourteen volumes folio. 

Indeed, there would be no end to putting down the 
churches that are and have been in this city. At one 
period there were no less than two hundred and 
twelve* 

Your's, &c v 
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LETTER XXVIL 

Aix la Chaptlle. 

My dear ■ 

Before leaving Cologne, we repaired 
to the church of St. Pierre, to see the celebrated 
painting of the martyrdom of St. Peter, over the 
altar. It is esteemed one of the finest works of 
Rubens, and was painted by that great master, as 
a present to his parish church — for in this parish he 
was born, and in this church he was baptized. It is 
a sublime effort of the pencil. I am no connoisseur 
— but I must confess that I never experienced such 
emotions at the sight of a picture before. The 
writhing of the body in agony — the distention of 
every muscle — the anguish of the countenance — the 
nerve of the executioner, who is about to nail the 
last limb, (the left arm) to the cross — are all so for- 
cibly depicted, that the illusion is too much for a 
spectator of sensibility, and you soon begin to feel 
as though it were the reality upon which you gaze. 
This picture was taken by Buonaparte to swell the 
treasures of the Louvre. It has been restored to 
its place about fourteen months. On the back of 
the frame, which turns upon a pivot, another canvass 
is stretched, upon which a copy is painted, that usu- 
ally appears at the altar piece, and many persons 
seeing this, go away with the impression that they 
have beheld the original. The original, however, 
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o« at ibe house in 
^ere are no paintings of 
( * uiere any of his descendants 

r * ^ are some paintings of Le Bran 

. uich are said to he very fine. 
..nee we again repaired to the cathedral, 
j»e paintings in a better light than the pre- 
g evening afforded. There is one enclosed in 
Uing doors richly gilt, very ancient, and certainly 
floely executed for its age* It is a/representation of 
St. Ureuk and her nnns — the virgin and her child, 
<fec. and the Society de Mori. The painter was 
Philippe Kolf, in 1411. 

But the most wonderful exhibition this ehraeh 
contains is that of the Mausoleum of the wise men, 
whom they caH three hi number and kings in dig- 
nity, who came to pay their homage at the feet of 
the infant Jesus. Thei* bones were presented; ac- 
cording to our guide, by Frederic f. of the House 
of Hohenstanfen, to the ArshhUfeop of Gtfbgae, by 
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% ^ere adorned with crowns and va- 

%. 'udded with gems* cameos, and 

and deposited in a chest of 

^ \e sanctity of these relics, 

^ 'he shrine from sacrilege 

olution, at which pe- 

j. ~*ut by the zeal and 

© + j, it is restored to 

5j> ^ former splendour; 

^ are glass, and some of its 

.s, it looks nearly as well and 

as before. But the most remark- 

a reflecting mind, the most affecting 

*ace connected with these relics is, the ado- 

>a ^3iat is paid them. There are actually Lita- 

ikieft^^mposed in Latin respecting them, abounding 

in prajers addressed expressly to them,— and amongst 

^ others, a petition, which, if the intercessions of these 

f saints had much avail, would ever have withheld 

| s from us fhe privilege of approaching their shrine, 

* for it asks them to " keep all pertinacious heretics 
{ \ fr*>m that province." These Litanies are sold near 

* the cathedral, and warranted to have touched the 
' holy relics, and whosoever recites them devoutly in 

the church, is promised three hundred and nine days 
of indulgence. Recited out of the church they 
have far less virtue, for such an act of devotion en- 
titles to no more than two hundred and three. — 
There are also engravings of the kings which have 
touched the sacred bones, and one of these I cer- 
tainly should have purchased, for they cure head- 
aches, and perform sundry other desirable services, 

25* 
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is carefully concealed from injury by folding door?, 
and is only unlocked and turned to the spectator 
when expressly desired. 

In viewing this picture I was astonished at one 
circumstance— namely — the composure with which 
the young man who exhibited it brought us up to the 
high altar, and removed' the sacred articles from it, 
that he might turn round the picture, although divine 
service was performing, and a priest officiating at^an 

! inferior altar, close at his elbow. And all this for 
heretics too! — But it was for money— the oil which 
consecrates and hallows every thing ! 
From the church we went to look at the house in 
which Rubens was born. There are no paintings of 
the artist in it — nor are there any of his descendants 
in the city. There are some paintings of Le Brun 
in the house, which are said to be very fine. 

From thence we again repaired to the cathedral, 
to view the paintings in a better Kgbt than the pre- 
ceding evening afforded. There is one enclosed in 
folding doors richly gilt, very ancient, and certainly 
finely executed for its age. It is a representation of 
St. Ursula and her nuns— the virgin and her child, 
&c. and the Society de Mori. The painter was 
Philippe Kolf, in 1411. 

But the most wonderful exhibition this ohnveh 
contains is that of the Mausoleum of the wise men, 
whom they caH three io number and kings in dig- 
nity, who came to pay their homage at the feet of 
the infadt Jesus* Thew bones wene presented, ac- 
carding to ear guide, by Frederic i. of the House 
of Hobenstattfeit, to fee Arehbu*>op of CMogm, by 
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whose care they were adorned with crowns and va- 
rious ornaments, studded with gems, cameos, and 
divers precious stones, and deposited in a chest of 
massive silver, gilt The sanctity of these relics, 
however, did not protect the shrine from sacrilege 
at the time of the French revolution, at which pe- 
riod it lost much of its value. But by the zeal and 
piety of the good people at Cologne, it is restored to 
the appearance, at least, of its former splendour ; 
and if some of the jewels are glass, and some of its 
cameos modern devices, it looks nearly as well and 
is quite as useful as before. But the most remark- 
able, and to a reflecting mind, the most affecting 
circumstance connected with these relics is, the ado- 
ration that is paid them. There are actually Lita- 
nies composed in Latin respecting them, abounding 
in prayers addressed expressly to them, — and amongst 
others, a petition, which, if the intercessions of these 
saints bad much avail, would ever have withheld 
from us the privilege of approaching their shrine, 
for it asks them to " keep all pertinacious heretics 
from that province." These Litanies are sold near 
the cathedral, and warranted to have touched the 
holy relics, and whosoever recites them devoutly in 
the church, is promised three hundred and nine days 
of indulgence. Recited out of the church they 
have far less virtue, for sueh an act of devotion en- 
titles to no more than two hundred and three. — 
There are also engravings of the kings which have 
touched the sacred bones, and one of these I cer- 
tainly should have purchased, for they cure head- 
aches, and perform sundry other desirable services, 

25* 
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From thence we went to the church of the Mino- 
rites, and saw the tomb of the famous Duns Scotus / 
it is nothing but a mass of stone, without any inscrip- 
tion or date. It is behind the high altar. Here, 
too, they showed us, carefully preserved in a glass 
case, the remains of an infant, which they said was 
one of the children whom Herod killed in the hope 
of destroying Christ. The skeleton seems to be en* 
tire. It is covered with a sort of cloth, almost con- 
sumed by age, and studded with stones* 

On leaving Cologne we travelled through a flat 
and sandy country, to this place, forty-five miles, 
where we did not arrive till ten o'clock at night. 
The best hotel in the place was full, and we were 
obliged to put up at one of a very inferior quality. 

This morning we have visited the cathedral. The 
centre is octagonal, surrounded by an aisle, whose 
pillars support a corresponding gallery above. This 
church is interesting from the circumstance that it 
was built, all but the choir, by Charlemagne, and 
possesses the remains of that monarch. His body 
was embalmed immediately after his decease, and 
entombed sitting upright in a stone chair. It was dis- 
covered about three hundred years afterwards by 
Vrederic Barbarossa, who caused the body to be in- 
terred in a vault in the centre of this church, and 
the chair, together with the steps which led down 
into the monarch's tomb, to be placed in the gallery 
above. In that chair, from the period of its re- 
moval, to the time of Charles V. the Emperors of 
Germany were crowned. On these occasions the 
racing of the gallery was removed 7 and a flight of 
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steps prepared from the area below to the imperial 
chair. Of course we did ourselves the honour of 
sitting in so illustrious a seat. 

The ornamental parts of the church are compa- 
ratively of modern date. They were very splendid, 
but the major part were removed or destroyed at 
the time of Robespierre, particularly the thirty- 
nine pillars which surrounded the dome* The 
bronze railing was destined for the same fate y and 
was actually packed up in order to be removed to 
Paris, but it never went, and has since been re- 
placed. The lead on the roof, Jhowever, was melt- 
ed down for balls and shot for the revolutionary ar- 
mies. We were shown, in a small chapel, in the 
gallery, a fine painting by Rubens-— the subject id, 
the taking down from the cross. They had another, 
but it was destroyed in the time of general ruin. The 
chair of Charlemagne was formerly covered' with 
gold. At the revolution, anticipating that it would 
soon become a prey to the destroyers, they had the 
wisdom to strip it off and conceal it, and the disap- 
pointment occasioned by this circumstance, induced 
the soldiers to pour their heaviest vengeance on the 
edifice. The tomb of Charlemagne is nothing more 
than a plain stone let into the floor, with the name, 
" Carolo Magno," in letters of brass* 

All this, was interesting, but the cream of the an- 
tiquities yet remained. We were conducted to the 
vestry, or robing place of the priests, where a 
young man, whose province it is to expose these 
wonders to the gaze* of the credulous, threw open 
the curiously painted doors of an immense recess, 
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when in an instant we were dazzled with a profusion 
of gold and precious atones, wrought into various 
forma, to contain or emblazon the precious and 
sacred relics hereafter to be enumerated. First, 
then, a sort of tomb, worked after the gothic, in 
silver, gilt, and containing the garments of Charle- 
magne : — Then, another of similar metal and work- 
manship, containing the garments of the Virgin 
Mary. These tombs were extremely splendid, and 
the workmanship was most exquisite : — Then fol- 
lowed, a bone of Charlemagne's arm, incased in an 
immense arm and hand, of silver, gilt : — A piece of 
the real cross, enclosed in a silver cross, which was 
always worn by Charlemagne, They informed us 
that he brought the piece of the cross himself from 
Jerusalem, and gave it to this church. — The hunting 
horn of Charlemagne, and the sceptre of that mo- 
narch, solid silver, an immense length, but the ex* 
act length of his arm. 

By all this our curiosity and credulity were pretty 
much exercised ; but we were struck perfectly dumb 
when we saw all these glories of antiquity utterly 
eclipsed by their successors. We were shown, 1. 
The girdle of Jesus Christ, brought by Charle- 
magne from Jerusalem, and wtttfTfifii^SKarch's 
iSmmS§mm^^. The girdle of the Virgin 
Mary, derived from the same quarter. — 3. A bone 
of the Virgin Mary's father.— 4. A bit of the cord 
with which Jesus Christ was bound when he was 
ftcourged. — 5. A prickle from the crown of thorns. — 
6. A bit of the sponge with which they supplied the 
vinegar. — 7* A bit of one of the nails by which he 
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was fastened to the cross,— And 8thly and lastly,— 
Same of the sweat which fell from him in the garden 
of Gethsemane. To. this tmy be added* — a link of 
the chain with which Peter was chained at Rome — 
a bit of the bone of Simeon's arm, with which be 
embraced the infant Je«us— a rib of St* Stephen, 
and a tooth of St Thomas I I I 

All these things we saw, and all these wonders 
were gravely exhibited and propounded to us, for 
our edification and pious astonishment, by a worthy 
priest, who, with many more, was robing in the 
room for high mass, but who occasionally stepped 
aside to explain and narrate the story of these un- 
paralleled wonders. 

To be sure, this beat every thing-*- and after this 
I am prepared to believe whatever shall be related 
of the gross, the degrading, the besotting supersti- 
tion of this deluded people. Yet, there was a 
Frenchman, a gentlemanly looking man, with an 
order of knighthood on bis coat, who drank it all in 
with avidity, and seemed to relish and digest the 
whole* For my part, I thought of the sailor, wh# 
after his messmates had told some wonderful stories 
of what had been found in the bellies of whales and 
sharks, and such monsters, determined to outstrip 
them all, said, he had once been present at the 
catching of a fish, out of whose belly, when opened, 
there came a ship, with all its masts and rigging, and 
the whole of the crew ! 

The scene in the room was scarcely less curious 
than these wonders themselves. There were at least 
half a dozen priests at one time either robing or 
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praying* I observed that the priest kissed every gar-, 
raent before he put it on. Nor did those who were 
praying seem at all interrupted by the robing of their 
colleagues, or the bustle of the exhibition of the re- 
lics ; but every now and then they stopped in their 
devotions to salute the comers attd goers as they 
passed, and then proceeded again without any seri- 
ous interruption to the process. High mass was per- 
forming, with a full choir — the assistance, of the or- 
gan, &c. and four priests at the altar, when we left 
the church. 

I was much struck with the manner of a j>oor 
country man, who came in with his blue frock 
and hob-nail shoes, and his rosary. He did not 
seem to know what to do, — first he bowed, then 
he kneeled, then he stood, then be crossed himself, 
and after riggling and shuffling about for a while, he 
turned away from the altar and went out, evidently 
dissatisfied with himself. Poor man — this is a hard, 
service — if we had him in our adult school we would 
tell him of a milder master and teach him a better 
way. 

Your's, &c. 
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LETTER XXVIII. 

Brussels. 
Mr dear 

I have heard much of the vice of the continent, tut 
never hadsuch demonstrations of it as at Liege, where 
we spent last Sunday ; and I am sorry to. say that Brus- 
sels is but little better. You will not, of course, ex- 
pect that' I should descend to particulars upon such a 
subject. Suffice it to say,that the vice which in other 
cities seeks the covert of the night, meets you here 
at noon-day, and is presented under circumstances 
of solicitation most oppressive and disgusting. Paris 
is purity itself, at least in its external demeanour, com- 
pared with these cities of the Netherlands. 

Liege is a large, ancient, and irregularly built 
town. It is very pleasantly situated in a valley, 
watered by the Meuse, over which it has a venera- 
ble bridge of stone. Many of the houses are well 
built, and the neighbourhood is extremely populous. 
It is famous for its manufactories of cotton, and 
there is a great appearance of business in the place* 
- It being Sunday, we witnessed the celebration 
of mass at the cathedral, which is rather a neat 
than a magnificent gothic edifice. Two regiments 
of soldiers, one of horse and one of foot, filled 
the body of the church. They were remarkably fine 
looking men, and their dress was extremely neat; 
their band was in the organ-loft, and played during 
the greater part of the service. The whole cere- 
mony appeared like any thing but religion and the 
worship of God. For, in the first place, not a single 
word that was said by the priest at the altar was 
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heard bj the people, In the second place, if they 
had heard, they would not have understood a syl- 
lable, it being all in Latin. In the third place, the 
people seemed to be perfectly unconcerned in what 
was going on, and the officers walked up and down in 
conversation with each other, as though they were on 
a parade, rather than in a church, except indeed, 
when the little bell at the altar tinkled, to warn them 
that the sacramental cup was about to be elevated,and 
then, at the beat of the drum, all fell upon their knees, 
and— must I record it to their disgrace — officers 
and men, with a very few exceptions, burst into laugh- 
ter. — Thus insulting the God of heaven, in what they 
call his temple, and with the most solemn service of 
their religion before their eyes. 

In the afternoon I went again, and heard the 
vespers, and witnessed the solemnity of the repose 
of the host. The vespers were chanted by a fall 
choir — and if the pealing organ — the melting tones 
of the human voice — the perfume of incense— and 
the magnificence and variety of sacred persons, 
with their utensils and their vestments can create 
devotion, they must be a very devout people. — 
But — why should I write any more — I am heartily 
sick of such muitimery and trumpery. 

Returning to our hotel in the evening, we ob- 
served, in a back street in the outskirts of the town, 
an altar prepared, with a large crucifix, adorned 
with flowers and surrounded with carfdles, and the 
street decorated with sundry other blasphemous 
emblems — mottos and sacred finery — as if pre- 
paring for some grand ceremony. We inquired 
the occasion, and were informed that there was to 



be a feu in honour of Jesus Christ, and it was to 
begin at nine o'clock. We went: the whole of thai 
part of the street was lighted up— the sides of the 
houses were covered with candles — the altar was 
a blaze of light, and chandeliers were suspended 
from lines over the middle of the street, hi a 
room of a house on the opposite side of the 
street, was the orchestra, and there, by and by, 
the chanting in honour of Jesus Christ began. The^ 
audience consisted chiefly of ladies, with a descrip* 
tion of whose quality I shall not defile my paper* 
We soon had enough of it. All hats were off, and a cry 
was raised for the removal of ours, but we happily 
escaped just in time to save our heads from the rough 
salutations which would probably have followed from 
our non-compliance with the general custom. 

We saw a curious paper stuck up on the doors 
of some of the churches. I did not observe it myself 
till it was too "dark distinctly to read the whole. Sir 

S , however, assured me that he read it with 

great attention, and he could pledge his word that it 
was to the following effect. 

There is a' fast in the Romish church, called " The 
fast of forty hours," in imitation, I imagine, of the forty 
days' fasting of our Lord in the wilderness, in which 
Jesus Christ, in their language, remains forty hours 
upon the altar ; when all good christians are to repair 
to the said altar; to praise and adore him. 
• The paper referred to this fast, which either 
had been recently observed in Liege, or else was 
nigh at hand. It was headed " praise and 
adoiik jssus christ," and began by setting forth 
26 
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the great piety of the city of Liege in former times, 
insomuch that it was styled, " the eldest born of 
the church of Rome," and obtained many special 
privileges and indulgences from divers Popes. It 
then proceeded to state, that in those days of primi- 
tive piety, when Jesus Christ was thus exhibited 
on the altar, the crowds that repaired to pay their 
homage at his feet, were such, that many were 
x squeezed to death by the pressure ; but now Jesus 
Christ remained on the altar, and no one came to 
adore him. It then went on to state that some pious 
persons, moved with grief that Jesus Christ should 
be left thus alone, had conceived the idea of paying 
people to come and adore him — and the paper in 
question was, to entreat the alms of the faithful, for 
the defraying of this expense — urging it, as an in- 
ducement to liberality, that these devout persons, 
who were thus hired for the solemnity, should pray 
for those who piously contributed to the fund. 

When I add to the above, that I saw a-shop wheis 
they sell eau de vie, in other words, a gin-shop, with 
the sign of' 4 the name or jesus," written over the 
door, you will be able to form some idea of the piety 
of v the city of Liege. Soldiers laughing at the sacra- 
ment — priests hiring people to adore the Saviour— 
and gin-shops dedicated to the name of Christ ! 

In perfect uniformity with this, the shops were on 
the Sunday all open — the streets were full q{ peo- 
ple, and business was going on as on any other day. 
In the opposite room in our hotel they were at cards 
all the afternoon, and there was a grand concert 
in the evening. 

The country froni Liege is rich, and in some parts 
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beautiful. The appearance of the road — the cha- 
racter, and costume of the people, especially the 
men — the number of carts and waggons — and the 
life and animation that every where surrounded us, 
indicated that we were in a manufacturing country, 
I was struck with the resemblance which it bore to 
many parts of Lancashire. 

We passed through Louvain, the ancient capital 
of the united provinces of the Low Countries. It 
appears to be a venerable and interesting city. We 
observed the Hotel de Ville, which is certainly the 
richest specimen of architecture we have met with 
in the course of our tour. 

Approaching Brussels, we had on our right a view 
of Lacken, the beautiful country palace of the King 
of the Netherlands. It stands upon a rising ground, 
surrounded by a wood, except in the front, where a 
noble vista opens, the width of the edifice, and affords 
a charming view of the adjacent country. 

The morning after our arrival in Brussels, Lieut. 
H- and myself started in a cabriolet for Wa- 
terloo. On leaving Brussels we turned to the right, 
and soon entered the forest of Soignies, through 
which we continued to travel till we reached the vil- 
lage of Waterloo. The vistas are extremely fine, 
and if there were no other attractions to Waterloo, 
this circumstance would render it a ride well worthy 
the occupation of a leisure morning. We reached 
Mount St. Jean, which is about a mile and a half from 
Waterloo, (and at which place the battle was fought,) 
about ten. We breakfasted at a little auberge at the 
end of the village, and having obtained the famous 
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on thfe memorable occasion of the battle, as our 
Cicerone, we proceeded to view the ground. 

The high road through Waterloo to Charleroi 
passes directly across the centre of the scene of 
action. The first object that arrested our attention 
was a solitary tree, on a little elevation, and on a 
rising bank close on the right hand side of the road, 
i This is called Wellington tree, from the circum- 
] stance that it was the station occupied by Lord 
/ Wellington — if he can be said to have had any sta- 
tion at all, for he was perpetually riding about, to 
animate his men, and during the whole of the day 
performed the service of a colonel to the respec- 
tive regiments that needed the inspiration of bis 
presence. But it was the rallying point for his 
staff, and there he was frequently himself. Just 
behind that tree, a cart path over the farm, crosses 
the road. It has a bank of about three feet in height 
on each side of it, and here our troops hid them- 
selves from the fury of the enemy's fire, by lying 
down upon the ground till they were wanted. One 
officer, who was in this lane, was greatly alarmed 
and extremely restless. His comrades cried out 
to him, that if he was afraid, the best thirig he 
could do would be to lie still — but he would lift up 
his head to see what was going on, and that instant a 
cannon ball carried it off. To the left of the road, a 
little beyond Wellington tree, are two other trees, 
the first about forty or fifty yards from the road, and 
the second about the same distance from the first. 
By the first, Gen. Picton fell, and by the second, 
Lord Uxbridge lost his leg — and still further to the 
left, in the valley, Colonel Pohsonby was killed. 
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Far to the left, in that direction, is the wood from 
which the Prussians sallied at four, under Bulow, 
and at seven, under Blucher, when Lord Wellington 
perceiving their approach made his final charge, 
and in ten minutes, as our guide expressed himself, 
the French were all in flight. Not many yards 
beyond Wellington tree, on the bank, close by 
the road side, Colonel Gordon, his aid-de-camp, 
received his mortal wound. A noble monument of 
black marble is now erecting on the spot, to perpe- 
tuate the memory of the event, by his sister and five 
brothers. From this monument you look down upon 
the farm-house of La Haye Sainte. It stands close 
to the right side of the road. There the Hanove- 
Tians of the German legion fought, till all their am- 
munition was exhausted, and then, to the amount of 
four hundred, they were put to the bayonet by the 
French. This seems to have been the only circum- 
stance of omission with which Lord Wellington 
charged himself after the engagement. " We ought," 
said he, " to have made a hole in the wall at the back 
of the house, and have supplied them by that 
method with ammunition — but 1 could not think of 
every thing." The house and the barn face each 
other — the yard is between them, and they are 
connected at their gable ends by high walls — within 
this enclosure were the Hanoverians. Every 
where in the walls, and roofs, and timbers of the 
house and barn, are marks of the cannon and 
musketry, and on the walls of the barn, are still 
to be seen the stains of the blood that was spilt, 
when, their ammunition being exhausted, the poor 

26* 
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fellows were unable any longer to resist, and the 
French forcing their way into the enclosure, mowed 
them down like corn. We inquired for the old 
woman who remained uninjured in the cellar of the 
house during the whole of the action, but were told, 
that she was not there, as the family who then had 
the farm had since removed. At the top of the 
hill, about a quarter of a mile from the farm-house 
of La Haye Saint e, on the left hand side of the road, 
is the pot-house, called La Belle Alliance, and about 
half way between the farm-house and the Belle 
Alliance, where the high banks on ejther side the 
road defended him from the enemy's cannon, which 
passed over his head, was the principal station of 
Buonaparte during the greater part of the action, 
and where the guide said he remained five hours at 
one time. We halted, like exhausted heroes, for 
we were weary with wading in the mud, and drench- 
ed with rain, at the Belle Alliance. 1 took a glass of 
eau de vie, while we warmed ourselves by the fire 
which blazed on the hearth, in the miserable kitchen, 
The woman of the house told us she was there at 
the time of the battle, but that she fled to the woods 
during the heat of the action, and on her return, 
she found the house filled with the Wounded. It 
was near this place that Wellington and Blucher met 
after the battle. 

La Coste said, that Buonaparte spoke but little j 
during the battle — and when the fate of the day was \ 
determined against him, he simply cried, " It is all c 
over," and fled. He was as pale as death. La 
Coste was with him till four in the morning, when 
he was dismissed. 
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• What most of all struck me, and must I think strike 
every body, is the narrow compass of ground in which 
two such large armies were engaged, and so terrible 
a slaughter took place. It was not, as La Coste 
observed, a battle, it was a massacre — and the Duke 
of Wellington is .understood to consider it as by no 
means so just an exhibition of his skill in military 
tactics as many of his former engagements. 

The field of Waterloo is now rich in waving corn, 
ripening for the sickle of the husbandman. What a 
scene must it have been when death was the reaper, 
and gathered in his thousands of sheaves to the garner 
of the grave ! And what a scene will it be again, 
when the trump of the archangel shall awake the 
sleepers that repose beneath its clods, and the mighty 
armies, that day annihilated, shall start up to life 
upon the plain on which they fell! I never heard a 
sermon so impressive as the silence that reigned 
around me on the field of Waterloo. I could not 
but connect their everlasting destinies, with the 
thousands of the dead upon whose dust I trod. The 
eternity that seemed to open there upon my view, 
peopled with the spirits of the slain, was an awful 
scene. The bitterness of dying on the field of battle 
— the widow's cries — the orphan's tears — the agonies 
of surviving friendship — were all forgotten ; I only 
saw the immortal soul hurried unprepared, and, 
perhaps, blaspheming, into the presence of its God I 
I shuddered at the contemplation, and felt how 
deadly a scourge, how bitter a curse, is war ! 

I shall not weary you with a description of this, city, 
now as well known to Englishmen as any fashionalfte 
watering place on our own coast* The number of 
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English residents here is very considerable ; but I 
find that the great advance in the price of provisions 
has determined many to leave, and some are already 
returned to their own country* There is not much 
splendour in the court, and there is more of elegance 
than magnificence in the royal and public edifices at 

Brussels. Sir S was presented, and is to dine with 

the king. — His majesty works hard for the benefit 
of his people, and if a sincere desire to promote 
the interests of his subjects entitle him to populari- 
ty, he ought to be popular. But he is a Dutchman, 
and the Belgians do not like the Dutch, while the 
Dutch do not like his residing amongst the Belgians. 

I was honoured with a kind note from the Duke 
of Kent, who is at present in Brussels, and enjoyed 
half an hour's conversation with his Royal Highness. 
The name of this prince I have long venerated, as- 
sociated as it is with a liberal and enlightened mind, 
and connected with every noble and benevolent 
institution. 

Brussels is. upon the whole, a fine city. We are 
in the best part of it, the Place Royale. You have 
soon seen every thing in it, however, and then it be- 
comes insipid. For my part, I am quite tired of it 
already, and long for the hour when I shall set my 
face in earnest towards England. I wish to be again 
employed in the delightful, though arduous duties of 
my office, and look with blissful anticipation to 
those calm and happy hours, when in a domestic 
circle, which I now feel dearer to me than ever, I 
shall traverse again and again in narration, the lands 
- U^ve visited, and the scenes I have explored. Till 
then, adieu. Your's, &c. 
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LETTER XXIX. 



Ramsgate. 



My dear 



I have just landed at this place, and 
though nearly three hundred miles from Liverpool, 
I already feel at home. I rejoice to he once more 
in a land where 1 am not a foreigner — where there 
is no need of a passport, nor further dread of cus- 
tom-house officers — and where the mind is relieved 
from the painful consciousness of being ever under 
the observance of a watchful police — in the midst 
of a people, who a few months ago were our mortal 
enemies, and who may, for aught I can tell, be- 
come so again. From the constant exhibition of 
a passport, and the observance of all those pre- 
cautionary arrangements, to which in a foreign 
land one is obliged to conform, I have felt all along 
like a prisoner at large ; and am of opinion that an 
Englishman ought to travel abroad, and submit .to 
be examined, and have his name, and country, and 
profession, and destination, &c. all recorded for the 
inspection of the police at every town he passes,— 
fully to appreciate and enjoy the freedom of his na- 
tive land. 

I left our* party at Brussels on Thursday even- 
ing, and came by the Diligence to Ghent, and 
from thence by the barge to Bruges and Ostend*— 
Having an hour to spare at Ghent, I repaired to 
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the cathedral. It is a spacious anA venerable 
structure, simply majestic in the style of its archi- 
tecture, and with little decoration hut its paintings, 
which are esteemed remarkably fine. The pulpit is 
supported by a mass of exquisite marble sculpture, 
representing a man starting as from a dream at the 
call of the gospel, which is personified by a digni- 
fied figure, with a bible open on bis bosom, at 
those words, to which he is significantly pointing, 
" Awake thou that steepest, and arise from the 
dead, and Christ shall give thee light." The guide 
at the cathedral was a very civil, intelligent, and 
complaisant sort of fellow. He paid a compliment 
to my French, according to custom, at the expense 
of truth — and reminded me of a waiter in Paris, 
who said, in answer to a question put to him by an 
Englishman, "You speak excellent French, sir, 
but pardon me, I cannot understand you." 

At Ostend I had the happiness to meet with Ad- 
miral F and Mr. C , with whom I joined 

in the hire of a boat to carry us immediately to 
England. We have had rather a rough and tedious 
passage. We sailed from Ostend yesterday morn- 
ing at four, and did not arrive here till one o'clock 
to-day. We had a very unpleasant altercation with 
the custom-house officers at Ostend, owing to our 
having gone on board the packet at midnight, a 
circumstance whic&they construed into a clandes- 
tine departure, but to which we were led altogether 
by the suggestions of the captain. For my. part, I 
must confess, I did not much like the idea of leav- 
ing the country under, such an imputation* We 
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Fere obliged, however, quietly to submit to the 
re-examination of our trunk, and were not a little 
pleased when these troublesome visiters took their 
final leave. But all the little inconveniences of the 
tour are now forgotten, in gratitude to the kind pro- 
vidence which has protected me, and in the plea- 
sure which the review of it does, and will long 
afford. I do not regret that I have seen a little of 
other countries, for I have thereby learned to prize 
more highly the privileges of my own. 

I have, indeed, witnessed much to interest and 
please me both in the works of God and man. 
But I have also seen some things to grieve and to 
disgust me — and nothing that has tended in the 
least to weaken my attachment to my native land. 
I trust that I am not so censurably absorbed in 
the love of my own country, that I can allow no 
excellence to any other. But certainly 1 have 
seen no people more happy — no towns and cities 
more prosperous, than those of England. And 
if I have passed in some places, edifices more 
magnificent, and bolder scenery than any she can 
boast, yet no where have I beheld such neatness 
and comfort as, in many of her districts, distin- 
guish the dwellings of the peasantry — nor such 
noble institutions for the instruction of the igno- 
rant and the relief *f the distressed. But it is 
in her religious advantages chiefly, that Britain 
surpasses every other land. It is by her sublime 
and hallowed associations for the diffusion of know- 
ledge and the promulgation of the gospel through 
& benighted world, that she is most of all dignified 
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and adorned. This it is that has made her the won- 
der and admiration of the globe* Long may she 
continue to advance in this glorious cause, unappal- 
led by the gigantic forms of misery and vice, that 
meet her in her benevolent career, and heedless of 
the scofls of infidelity that pursue her, as she passes 
on* Amid the repose which mankind once more 
enjoy, let it be hers to cultivate the arts of peace. 
Let it be hers to proclaim in this joyous jubilee of 
the world, the acceptable year of the Lord. Let 
her pour the balm of the gospel into the wounds of 
bleeding nations* Let her plant the tree of life in 
every soil, that suffering kingdoms may repose be- 
neath its shade, and feel the virtue of its healing 
leaves, till all the kindreds of the human family 
shall be bound together in one common bond of 
amity and love, and the warrior shall be a character 
unknown but in the page of history. 

Your's, &c. 



THE END. 
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